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CHAPTER I 
PROBLEM, -PROTAGONISTS, PROCEDURE 
I. PROBLEM 
Two factors in the life of the Christian church constitute the point 
of departure of the inquiry undertaken here. One factor is the church's 
necessary political stance. The other is the church's acknowledgment 
of a sacred Scripture, the Bible. 
A political stance follows inevitably from the church's exstence 
in time and in Society as a part of the contemporary Scene. The words 
"political" or "politics" in this inquiry are not being used in their broad | 
Aristotelian Sense in whick "politics" could cover the whole field of 
ethics, although that use is certainly legitimate enough. I Here "boli - 


tics" is used more as in ordinary language today to refer to the nature 


| : 2 We 
and actions of government, As a group among groups every Christian 


Iof the instructive use of "politics" in this sense in Paul L., 
Lehmann, Ethics in a Christian Context (New York: Harper & Row, 
1963). Þþþp. 83-86. 


£ This understanding of "politics" is found, for inslance, in 
John C. Bennett, When Christians Make Political Decisions (New 
York: Ass0ciation Press, 1964), þ. 9. 


Z 
church has to take Some Rind of position, implicit or explicit, in re- 
gard to government. Christians who 8ay nothing and do nothing about 
political problems testify clearly enough to their political attitude. A 
Sect that Seeks to withdraw into a self-sufficient agricultural community 
and whose members $shun the ordinary Yights and duties of citizenshipþ 
may only speak of politics by silent witness, but Speak it does and elo- 
quently. The question is not whether the church will as$ume a political 
Stance; the only question concerns what stance the church will as$ume. 

It is characteristic of Christian churches in general that they ac- 
knowledge in Some way the Christian canon, the Bible. That is the 
other factor in the point of departure of this Study. There is a wide 
variety of interpretations as to the nature of the Bible and as to the na- 
ture of its authority. Christian thinkers may question the present 
validity of large s8ections--the whole Old Testament, or the Pauline | 


epistles, or other parts. In practice the Bible may be widely disre- 


garded. None the less, Christian churches as a whole Yetain the tra- 


ditional canon and at least formally deem it authoritative. It rests upon 


Christian pulpits, it is read in Christian worship, and in principle it 
informs Christian preaching, Christian thought, and Christian action. 


Christian theologians ought to come to grips with the question of 


the Bible's authority in relation to the church's political position. 

That is the question broacked here, the problem of biblical author- 

ity in modern Christian political ethics. The church has a canon; 

the church asS$umes a political stance, How are these two factors 
related? How does the Bible exert its authority in the reflection of 
'the Christian church about its political action and attitude today ? How 
does the Bible 8þeak to modern political problems, and what does the 
Bible say?” 

This inquiry Seeks to deal with this problem in dialogue with 
two Significant modern theologians, Karl Barth and Helmut Thielicke,. 
Both are seriously concerned with biblical authority, and both have 
taken an active part in modern Christian political thinking and 
poli tical action, 

The problem considered here is one asþpect of a complex of 
questions of major concern in contemporary theology, a complex 


that can be described in general as the problem of faith and history or 


faith and the world, The present day discussions about hermeneutics 


or a new hermeneutic, about Christian faith and the phy sical and 
Social sciences, about meaningful talk of "'God, '' about the life and 


action of the Christian in the Secular world, are all part of this complex. 
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From the point of view of the contemporary task of theology poli- 
tical ethics has no pre-eminence over other aspects of the general 
problem of faith and the world. At the moment the question of "'God"' 
may 8eem more Crucial. The coign of vantage of political ethics has, 
however, its Special significance. Nowhere else is the tension between 
the modern "now" and the biblical ""then”"' more acute. Politics is al- 
ways contemporary, and the political situation of modern man and bib -- 
lical man is not the same. In political ethics the problem of the inter - 
pretation of the Bible in a different current situation is therefore es- 
pecially critical. Then too, there is an urgency to politics. Decisions 
must be made now. The times do not wait for Christians or anyone else. 
Political ethics can never be mere theory the elaboration of which can 
take as much time as mecessary. Finally, government is marked off 
| from other social institutions by its monopoly of legitimate coercive 
power. That fact gives political ethics its special fAloos, Political 
ethics is thus a particularly s8ensitive area for Christians, for it is the 
realm in which the ultimate convictions of the Christian conscience have 


to come to terms with the relativities and ambiguities of history, most 


poignantly with the threatened or Yeal use of force and violence. 


s) 


-- 


* 


The protagonists of this study, Barth and Thielicke, have both 


recently looked with some disfavor on the current theological pre- 


occupation with questions of method and hermeneutic. 3 Hermeneu- 
tic is not, however, just a question of method, and in this inquiry at 
least the concern will not only be with the methodological question of 
how the Bible is to be understood but also with the living and material 


question of what the Bible has to $say. 


IFor Barth s8ee Ulrich Hedinger, "'Kleines Interview mit Karl 
Barth, '' Kirchenblatt filr die Reformierte Schweiz, CXX (July 9, 
1964), 213. For Thielicke 8ee Helmut Thielicke, Theologische 
Ethik (Tilbingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1958-65] II, xv- 
xvi. The Theologische Ethik is the major Source of Thiel icke's 
thought for this study, and there will be constant reference to it. 
Hereafter, for the Sake of convenience, the title will be abbre- 
viated to, "'Th. E.”' A footnote will then indicate to which volume 
reference is made. The four volumes of the work are numbered: 
I, II/1, 11/2 and II. Except in the forewords Thielicke has chosen 
throughout the work to number the paragraphs. Thus in footnotes, 
after the volume number is given, the reference will be to para- 
graphs rather than pages, except where the footnote is referring 
to material in one of the forewords. The Theologische Ethik is 
partly available in English translation. An abridged and edited 
verston covering all the first and much of the 8econd volumes--l 
and I1/ Fhas appeared as, Helmut Thielicke, Theological Ethics, 
Volume I: Foundations, ed. William H. Lazareth (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1966). Virtually the complete German text of 
the Section on Sexual ethics from the fourth volume, listed as IT, 
has appeared in English as, Helmut Thielicke, The Ethics of Sex, 
trans. John W. Doberstein (New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 
1964). 
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This investigation is not only related to a live is$ue in contem- 
porary theology; it also Seeks to enter into problems of the present 
life of the church. This is an era of considerable political action and 
involvement on the part of some Christians at least, but it is also an 
era of Some controversy Yegarding this political "a aſa Not in« 
frequently, for example, a layman, $usþpicious of an active minister, 
will raise the very question of whether the minister's political position, 
or any- political involvement, is biblical. 

That question deserves an answer. The churches and individual 
Christians ought to be reflective. They ought to know what they are do- 
ing and why. This is to say, if the church's members are to be honest 
with themselves, with each other, and with their neighbors, then they 
Should consciously wrestle with political questions. The church, as. 
has already been $said, inevitably has a political stance; it ought con- 
Stantly to work at having a political ethic. All Christians who think about 


politics and act politically ought to be prepared to answer questions about 


their Sources. Specifically they should be able to say how the church's 


canon of scYipture is related to their political positions. This Study 


Seeks to be a contribution toward clarity in regard to $uch questions. 


The problem confronted by this study can be broken down into three 


A 


questions that any position on biblical authority in modern Christian 


political ethics must be able to answer. 

The first question is, does the Bible in itself really say. what 
a particular position on biblical authority in political ethics holds 
that it Says? Barth and Thielicke and all Christians who appeal to 
the Bible must be measured on how true they are to the Bible. 
Ideally this is an objective question, One compares the fixed, given, 
public biblical text on the one hand with the interpretations of a 
particular theologian on the other hand, and asRs if he has distorted 
biblical material in Some way. One further asks if the theologian 
who speaks of the Bible as a whole actually interprets the whole of 
it or if he draws upon some portions and motifs and ignores others. 
In fact, since there is sSubjectivity in everyone 's understanding of 
the Bible, there is a Subjective element to this question, One in- 
terpreter queries another, Still, the questions are Yaised in Yef- 
erence to an objective datum, the Bible itself. 

The Second question to be directed to any proposed solution of 


the problem of biblical authority in political ethics is, can the Bible 


be used ox appropriated as this solution proposes to do? This is the 


methodological question. A tenable method of appropriating the Bible 


must be clear, consistent with the Bible, and possible for modern man. 


This Second question has to be less objective than the first, mOoYe 
open to diversity of opinion and judgment. There may be different 
ass8es88ments of methods of appropriating the Bible in regard to their 
conststency with the Bible. There may also legitimately be different 
views on what is or is not posstble for modern man. A demonstrable 
answer calculated to win the adherence of all Christians cannot be 
hoped for. All that is possible is argument that is willing to listen 

lo counterar gument. 

The third question to be asRed is, does the proposed position on 
biblical authority in political ethics $set forth the right modern Christian 
political ethic? Is this political ethic consistent with Christian faith 
and consistent with the realities of the modern political world? This 
third question is probably the most subjective of the three. The Yeal- 
ities of the modern political world are matter enough for dispute, but, 
even more, Christians have long been, and presumably will continue to 
be, at odds about the political implications of the Christian faith. 

These three questions are wide ranging. They trespass on Several 


areas of Scholarly endeavor --not only biblical studies but political theory 


and practice too. It would be presumptuous to claim equally $ure-footed 


competence in all these areas. Because of the problems of scholarly 


competence and because of the elements of $ubjective judgment in the 
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questions themselves, # would be a bold man who would claim to know 
® 1 


with certainty what the Bible $ays about politics, how what the Bible 
Says Should be appropriated today, and what the political ethic of the 
modern Christian church ought to be. The author of this inquiry is a- 
cutely aware of his limitations. What is offered here is tentative--a 
thests. 

Certain assumptions which underly this inquiry Should be stated 
at the outset. 

The first as$umption is that the Bible is authoritative in the Chris- 
tian church. One asþpect of his as8umption is that the Bible is the doc- 
ument in which the founding event of the Christian church is Fecorded. 
Any Christian church that Seeks to live from the formative event of the 
coming of Jesus Christ into the Situation prepared for by the expecta- 
tions of Israel must in Some way acknowledge the documents that record 
this founding event and its preparation. 2 Even the most radical contem - 


porary theologians, if they Speak at all of Christ or the prophets, are 


On the need for a definite and closed canopy in acknowledgment 
of an historical revelation 8ee Werner Georg Kummel, '"'Notwendigkeit 
und Grenze des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, "' Zeitschrift ffirTheologie 
und Kirche, XLVII (1950), 277-313. | | 
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dependent upon the Bible at least in this Sense of informative docu- 


ment. 9 This as8umption has, moreover, a greater implication than 


just that the Bible is the indispensable document for knowing about the 
faunding events of Christianity. The as8umption also recognizes the 
experience of the church in its worship and proclamation that it is 
through the Bible that God Speaks his Word to men. 

To investigate the-as8umption of biblical authority as a whole 
would require the elaboration of a doctrine of $cripture and the church. 
Such an elaboration goes beyond the scope of this study. This study 
assSumes biblical authority in general. There is, however, no as$ump- 
tion as to the manner, the extent, or the limits of biblical authority 
in political ethics, for that is the question under investigation. The 
possibility of a radical answer that sees very little direct influence of 
the Bible on contemporary Christian political thought will have to be left 
open. The only proviso is that such a radical answer must show that it 
is posstble for the Christian church. 

- An investigation of the authority of the Bible in political ethics may 


have implications for the whole problem of biblical authority, certainly 


_—_——_=__ __—___O__ — — 


"For example, Thomas J.J. Altizer in The Gosþel of Christian 
Atheism (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1966) may challenge the 
limiting of revelation to a closed canon, þ. 27, but his discusston of 
JeSUsS, Of Jesus' death, of a new epiphany of Christ, etc. are unin- 

telligible without the New Testament. 
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in the field of ethics and even beyond the field of ethics, and to that 
extend will raise the whole question of biblical authority. Still, this 
inquiry will explicitly confine itself to the field of political ethics and 
will assume that the Bible is, and ought to be, authoritative in the 
Christian church. The question here, then, is not whether the Bible is 
authoritative in the church, but rather how it is authoritative in the 
church's political ethics. 

The 8econd assumption holds that the biblical canon for all prac- 
tical purposes 1s fixed at present. Both theologians who are Studied 
here acknowledge in the principle that the canon is open. © The prin- : 


ciple of the openness of the canon is significant as a counter to bibli- 


cism. Neither Barth nor Thielicke is a biblicist. Still, however 


Karl Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik (Zollikon-Zkrich: Evangel- 
ischer Verlag, 1932- ) 1/2, 524-32. The first edition of the first 
part volume of the Kirchliche Dogmatik was published in Munich by 
Chr. Kaiser Verlag. Hereafter footnotes will abbreviate Kirchliche 
Dogmatik to K. D. The entire work has appeared in English. The 
first part volume translated by G. T. Thomson was published in 
1936. Later volumes, translated by a variety of scholars under the 
general editorship of G. W. Bromiley and T. F. Torrance, began 
appearing in 1956. The publisher is T. & T. Clark in Edinburgh with 
identical volumes printed by Charles Scribner 's Sons in New York. 
For Thielicke s$ee Th. E. 11/2, par. 1171 and Il pars. 1701-03. 
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important the principle of the openness of the canon may be, there is 
tn fact no present ltkelihood of a change. In this study the Bible means 
the sixty -Six books recognized by most Protestant denominations. As 
Catholic-Protestant dialogue continues, the status of the apocryphal 
books will have to be Yeconsidered, but it is doubtful that their inclu- 
Sion or omission would have much effect on the Subject of political 
ethics. The ass$umption of the fixity of the canon, in fact though not in 
principle, does not mean that each part of the Bible is of equal value. 
The possibility of a canon within the canon must be considered. On the 


other hand, if all parts of the canon are found to have Some relevance 


in political ethics, that is at least an argument for the whole canon as 


it s$tands. 

The third as$umption is that Christian political ethics must be 
modern Christian political ethics, and the understanding of biblical 
authority must be a modern understanding, This assumption does not 
deny that there may be perennial problems or that one may take a long- 
term view. Indeed, political ethics is considered here, not in regard to 
current events, but in regard to the general problems of the present 


decades. But this assumption does acknowledge that faith and thought 


13 
are historically conditioned. When Christians think rYesponsibly they 


must think as men and as Christians of this time: 


Py 


IT. PROTAGONISTS 


At this point an introduction to Barth and Thielicke, a charac- 
terization of their theologies and their ethical thinking as a whole, 
will be presented. The purpose of this acids is primarily to 
be appreciative rather than critical, to understand what their theo- 
logical intentions are. A preliminary appreciation will Show where 
questions may. arise later in the critical examination of these two 
theologians in regard to the one GDISet of their position on biblical 
authority in modern political ethics. 


Karl Barth 


In allowing recently a Yeprinting of the first edition of his com- 
mentary on Romans, which had long disappeared behind the famous 
Second edition and been out of print, Barth commented with Some 
amusement on the amount of critical study to which he has been $ub- 


jected, esþpecially in doctoral dissertations. Barth said that he felt 


like a patient s$uffering from an intriguing illness who had to lie on an 


\ 


operating table and listen in on the Speculations, more,/oY less 
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competent, of various solemn men in white about the medical history 


of his various OY gans. ” This introduction will not try to add to the 
many SUYveys of Barth's development® but rather to locate and des- 
cribe the place within Barth's immense production that is under ex- 
amination in this $study. The concern here is with the later Barth, 
Barth the professo0r who has Sought to construct a positive theology. 


A convenient date to use as a terminus a quo 1s the year 1932, the 


date the first volume of Barth's Kirchliche Dogmatik appeared. 


This date is good too because at approximately the Same time the 
Nazi Yegime came to power in Germany. Barth was Soon to become 
involved in theological and political opposition to the Hitler govern- 


ment. This led naturally to an involvement with the Second world 


mn the ' Vorwort zum Nackdruck dieses Buckhes, ''Der R&mer- 
brief: Unveranderter Nachdruck der ersten Auflage von 1919 
(Zurich: Evangelischer Verlag, 1963). 


y/ excellent and detailed presentation of the whole course of 
Barth's thought is contained in Henri Bouillard, Karl Barth: Genese 
et evolution de' la th&ologie Halectique (Aubler: Editions Montaigne, 
1957), esþ. Þþ. 17-160; 211-62. Cf. also Arnold B. Come, An 
Introduction to Barth's Dogmatics For Preachers (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1963). 
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war also, and Since the war Barth has played a part in Christian 
reaction to the East- West conflict. At the 8ame time that Barth 
has been constructing a dogmatics he has also been engaged in Some 
dramatic political activity. 


Barth as Christological and Proclamatory. Two terms are 


chosen in this study to characterize Barth's dre theology as a 
whole. This theology is christological and it is proclamatory. 

The first term, christological, can be dealt with briefly, for 
it is a matter of common agreement. Barth and his critics recog- 
nize his christocentrism. One of Barth's critics has well labeled 
his dogmatics a "'consistent Christology. ''9 To cite Barth himself: 

A church dogmatics must be... christologically determined as 
a whole and in all its parts, as surely as its one and only 
criterion is the revealed Word of God attested by Holy Scrip- 


ture and proclaimed by the church, and as $Surely as this 
revealed Word ts identical with Jesus Christ. 10 


She (sc. the Christian church) accepts and proclaims this one 
Jesus Christ as the one, the first, and the last Word of the 
true God. Thus She hears in him the Word of God's com- 
fort in its entirety, of God's commandment in its entirety, 
and of God's might in its entirety. Thus $he is entirely 


PBouillard, op. cit., þ. 221. Cf. also Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, Karl Barth: Darstellung und Deutung Seiner Theol - 
ogie(Olten: Summa-Verlag, 1951), pp. 39-40, 46-47, 124. 


IO D.1/2, 135. 


bound to him and in him entirely free. Thus She interprets 

creation and the course of the world, the nature of man as 

well as his greatness and his misery on the basis of him, 

in his light. . . Thus She does not need to hear any other 

voice besides his as normative (massgeblich) because the 

normative status (Massgeblichketit) of all other voices de- 

pends on the measure (Mass) to which they are, or fail to 

he, the echo of his voice. 
Barth is, then, a theologian who attempts to base his dogmatics 
exclustively on Yevelation, the Word of God, and on nothing else in 
a normative way. He understands this revelation or Word of God 
to be nothing other than Jesus Christ. Every aspect of his theology 
is under the control of this christocentrism. 

The characterization of Barth's dogmatics as christological or 
christocentric is not Sufficient, however, and is even misleading 
without the additional characterization of it as "þroclamatory. "' 
This word needs more extensive explanation than was the case with 
"christological. ”” What is meant basically is that Barth's dogmatics 


is a kind of preaching or proclamation. 


From the beginning of his career Barth has been concerned with 


the plight and task of the preacher who must Speak to men today out of 


the ancient Bible. iD Preaching has always been his great concern. 


IIf D. IV/1, 382. 


1” Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man, trans. 


Douglas Horton (|. p.) Pilgrim Press, 1928), þþ. 104-07. 
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In retirement, looking back over ten years in the pastorate and forty 
years as a professor Barth once described his theology as an effort 
to account for what he did in the pulpit. He $said that he always vis- 
ualized his Students as future pastors, '"'in their gouns, in the pulpit, 
in front of them the open Bible and the everyday people with their 
lives. 13 The purpose of theology is to help with preaching. 

It must be emphasized that for Barth the preaching or proc- 
lamation of the Christian church is not a human comment upon rev - 
elation. Rather, when the church fulfills its divine commission to 
preach, God "himself proclaims his revelation in his frumanſ] wit - 
nes8es. "14 The church's proclamation is revelation or the Word of 


God. This proclamation is Subordinate to Scripture, as Scripture 


itself is Subordinate to Christ, but all three--Christ, scripture and 


proclamation--are bracketed together by Barth as God's own rev - 
elation. 19 The church does not have to create the possibility of 
preaching God's Word. That possibility is already taken care of in 


the resurrection of Christ and the divine commission to the church. 16 


T3, a television interview tih Georges Casalis in, "Karl Barth: 
la theologie, le monde, la vie, "R&forme, May 30, 1964, þ. 11. 


14x D.1/2, 831. ?*Ibid., pp. 831-34. 1®bid., p. 837. 
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=Y 
The s8uccess of preaching also does not depend on human efforts. 
That $uccessful preaching occurs, that men really $þeak of God and 
others Yeally hear of God is not humanly explicable. It is a divine 
SUCCESS, a miracle. 17 Preaching, then, is not human commentary , 
good advice, or human explanation. However much it is human, houw- 
ever much it is the words of men, preaching tis also a living actual 
_revelation of God. 

To understand Barth it is crucially important to See that what is 
true of preaching for him is also fundamentally true of dogmatics. 
Dogmatics is intimately associated with preaching. "'The word of the 
preacher in the church is the Special and direct object of dogmatic 
endeavor. '15 Because preaching is a human activity, there is a prob- 
lem of pure doctrine and $80 dogmatics iS necessary. 19 There ts, it is 
true, a distinction for Barth between the task of dogmatics and the 
tasR of proclamation. Dogmatics is like reflection before action, and 
proclamation is the action. Dogmatics is thus an auxiliary Service 
in the church. ©9 But this distinction in task is not a distinction in 


foundation or ess8ence. The theologian does not criticize preaching 


from the point of view of human Yeason apart from Christ. He does 


1 9 


Ibid. , þ. 848. ©Tbid. , þ. 861. 


(Ibid. , p. 840. "*rbid., p. 831. * 
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not stand in a different place from the preacher. He does not have 
independent criteria. Rather he too participates in the prayer of 
the church for the Holy Spirit that her Service may be Yight. ZI He 
too may trust that the Word of God is Spoken in the church. £2 

When Barth sþeaRs $hecifically of the tasks of dogmatics, he 
distinguishes a formal and a material tasR. The formal tasR is to 
Summon the church in its teaching to keep listening to the Word of 
God, the Yevelation attested in Scripture. The material task of dog- 
_— is to Summon the church that is listening to the Word of God 
to renewed teaching, Dogmatics performs these two tasks by itself 
ass8uming the positions of the listening and the teaching church. £9 
In regard to his formal task, in which the theologian takes the posi- 
tion of the listening church, Barth clearly affirms that the theologian 
is not different from the preacher, He $stands beside the preacher to 
call upon the whole Christian church to Yemember her Lord. 24 Theo- 
logians too assume a biblical attitude, that is, the attitude of wit- 


nesses to revelation. ©? In regard to his material task, in which the 


<T7bid., þ. 868, **Ibid., pp. 903-0. 


2 
7 bid. , ÞÞ. 890-990; cf. esþ. the two theses (Lehrsatze) on þÞ. 890 
and þ, 943. 


£1bid. , pp. 908-10, **Ibid. , pp. 912-19. 


LO 


theologian takes the position of the teaching church, he is again in 


the Same place as the preacher with only a difference of emphasts. 
He attempts a paradigmatic fulfillment of the tasR of the teaching 
church to proclaim the Word of God. 26 

In short, dogmatics does not stand aside from the situation of 
proclamation; it is itself a proclamation. The distinction from preach- 
ing Seems to be, on the one hand, that dogmatics is more critical of 
the possibilities of human error which Stem from the human charac- 


ter of the church. Much of Barth's Church Dogmatics is devoted to 


guarding against allowing any other voice than the Word of God or 
Jesus Christ to be heard normatively within the church. Much effort 
is devoted to the rejection of false positions. Preaching however, does 
not argue; it brings the Gospel to $peech.® ” On the other hand, dog- 
matics is different from preaching in that it es8ays a systematic com - 
pleteness that would be impossible for preaching. 

In his dogmatics Barth knows that he writes human words, but 
his intention is, his prayer is--and how often prayer comes forth in 
the Church Dogmatics--that these human words by grace may convey 


God's Word. Barth understands preaching to be human words God uses 


261p1d. , pp. 954-55. **K. D. IV/3, 2. Halfte, 996-97. 
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to Speak his own word. That is also how he understands dogmatics. 


The $style and character of the Church Dogmatics become clear- 


er and more comprehensible when Barth's proclamatory intention is 
taken into account. For one thing, much of the writing is in the first 
person plural. This is not an editorial "we" it is a genuine plural. 


It is the'we'' of the Christian church, the''we'' of the preacher who 


wishes to feel part of, and does feel _ of, the congregation. 


For another thing, in spite of the (great length of the Church 


Dogmatics the outlines within it are usually very Simple, a matter 


of two or three headings. The outlines are easily remembered, and 
they are often arranged in striking parallel developments. They 

are not analytical or deductive. They recall nothing So much as $er - 
mon outlines. 


Finally, the immense length of the Church Dogmatics is best 


under stood in the light of Barth's proclamatory style. Descriptions 
of Barth as the writer of a Protestant Summa are not particularly apt. 
One does not encounter the deductive rationalism of a scholastic in 
Barth. While his long developments permit him to introduce many a 
nuance, Barth's thought is not marked by subtlety or detail or tight 


argumentation. Part of the length is accounted for by the passages 
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in smalley type, biblical exegeses and discussions with other theo- 


logians of the past and present, but the chief reason the Dogmatics 


is 80 lengthy Seems to be that by these slow developments with 
constant repetition and constant return to previous phrases Barth 


Seeks to draw the reader into the $ubject. Through his words and 


— 
— 


beyond them he tries to actualize or proclaim or preach what he 1s 
talking about. 

While for any but the most ardent Barthian these long develop- 
ments can become tedious, it must be admitted that Barth does 


achieve a vividness and effectiveness in the Church Dogmatics that 


defy $uUmmary presentation in a distilled or propositional form. 
This is Shoun, for instance, by the limited usefulness of a book like 


Otto Weber's Karl Barth's Church Dogmatics. £5 Weber 's review is 


accurate, and Barth's outline is there. Yet, Since the vividness of 


the Church Dogmatics is lost in this compressed synopsts, the book 


is a kind of distortion. 


The proclamatory character of Barth's theology has been em- 


phasized in this introduction in order to bring out a principle, what 


*9 tt Weber, Karl Barth's Church Dogmatics: An Introduc- 


tory Report on Volumes 1:1 to 111:4, Trans. Arthur C. Cochrane 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953). 
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might be called a hermeneutic for interpreting Barth, without which 
his theology cannot be fairly judged. This principle Seems to have 
been proposed first by Jean-Louis Leuba in an article in which 
Leuba attempted to $ystematize what Barth has to say about the 


church in one passage from the Church Dogmatics . 29 Leuba con- 


cluded that, if one takes Barth systematically on the subject, one 
comes out with the equation that the church equals the Subjective 
reality of salvation, and the $8ubjective Yeality of salvation equals 
the objective reality of salvation; in a phrase, "'extra Salutem nulla 
salus. "30 Understandable then, sdys Leuba, are the charges 80 
often laid to Barthian theology: docetism, theology of glory, Christo- 
monism, a kind of thinking that explodes all theology and pulverizes 
the church, ethics, and civilization, the prelude to a new totalitar - 
tantSm. 

Perhaps, however, Leuba goes on, Something is wrong with $uch 
an interpretation, esþecially when the fruitful influence of Barth is 


remembered. 9 Leuba concludes that a Sy Stematic interpretation of 


29 Jean-Louis Leuba, ''Le probleme de | 'Eglise chez M. Barth, ” 
Verbum Carg, I (February 15, 1947) pp. 4-24. The article reviews 
K.D. 1/2, 222-64. 


307pid., pp. 4-15. *"Ibid., þ. 16. 
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Barth is in fact incorrect. "'Barthian theology is not a system. v5 


One must not ask of the Church Dogmatics what it does not give. It 


does not Speak of what is but of what happens. It does not give def- 


initions; it describes a history. It is not static; it is dynamic. One 
who asks of Barth static sysStematic questions like, what is the 
Christian life? condemns himself to misunderstanding every thing. 9g 


''The only faithful interpretation of Barth's thought is a prophetic in- 


terpretation. 134 Jeremiah (Jer. 7:14) does not say what the temple 
of the Lord is. He $þeaks only and Yight off of the judgment and 
grace of God over this temple the existence of which he preSupposes. 
Barth's theology is similarly prophetic. 39 Leuba concludes: 


Everywhere in the Church Dogmatics we would reach the Same 
dilemma, syStematizer or prophet. Systematizer who defines 
what he is talking about, who says what the objects are that he 
is dealing with. Or prophet who does not define but who finds 
before him existing things and whg Judges them according to 
the criterion of the Word of God. 


Leuba's oun g$olution to the dilemma 1s that one must not look on 


Barth's work as a complete theology capable of being systematically 


2 
2 bid. , þ. 17. id. *bid., p. 19. PIhbid. 


Orbid., þ. 24. 


interpreted but as the "breaching that it is. ''97 

Other critics of Barth have taken uþ Leuba's principle. 
Von Balthazar, whose book on Barth has received Barth's oun 
approbation, 35 has $pecifically approved of Leuba's hermeneutic 
and Spoken of Barth's theology as a "theology not of being but of 
occurrence (nicht des Seins, sodern des sich-Ereignens). ''99 
Bouillard concludes his master ful Study of Barth with reference to 
Leuba. On the whole he adopts this manner of interpretation, but he 
makes $several justifiable corrections. He notes that Barth's dog- 
matics is something like a system in its completeness. More Sig- 
nificant, Barth believes, says Bouillard, that he is glving the 
essence when he describes the act by which it occurs, that, for ex- 
ample, according to Barth the being of man is not found behind or 
beside his history --it is this history. What Bouillard retains from 


Leuba is that one can feel that Barth's system fails because it does 


J (Leuba, Karl Barth Sys8t&matis8, 't Verbum Caro, Vol. IV, 
No. 16 (1950), þ. 187. 


I8rD. IV/1, 858. 


I9rarl Barth: Darstellung und Deutung Seiner Theologte, 
Þ. 70. Cf. also þ. 80 and þ. 148. 
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not define in a humanly comprehensible way what it is talking about 
and yet that Barth Succeeds in proclaiming how these things he 1s 
talking about become authentic. The deficiency of the system and the 
value of the preaching can be recognized s8imultaneously. 40 


To summarize this hermeneutic for understanding the Church 


Dogmatics, when Yeading Barth one is in church listening to a ser - 


mon, a 8ermon that is a proclamation. The point is not the human 
nature of the church or the human processes of thought in the Sermon 
or in the Bible to which the Sermon refers, although none of these 
human matters are denied. The point is what happens, the actualiza- 
tion of the Word of God. Barth can write his theology in no other way, 
for he proclaims a Word that the church and the theologians have rYe- 
ceived by an act of God but do not possess or have at their disposal 


and cannot criticize by any human criterion. 


This description of Barth's theology must not be misunderstood 


as though it were saying that Barth merely Shouts from the pulpit or 
. even merely Speaks from the pulpit or is irrational. A great deal of 


rational thought has gone into the Church Dogmatics. Rational thought 


= 


_ 


f0Bowillard, Karl Barth: Parole de Dieu et existence humaine 
(Aubier: Editions Montaigne, 1957), II, 287-90. 
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is visible in the systematic comprehensiveness of its architecture. 


Rational thought is visible in Barth's critical reflection that is part 


of his effort for pure doctrine. In a s8ense one is not only in church 
listening to a Sermon when reading Barth but also in the pastor's 
Study as he thinks critically about his preaching. What this des- 
cription of Barth's theology is trying to say is that in the last analy - 
Sis the preacher and the theologian are together in Barth's view, and 
that both proclaim. The preacher and the theologian do not possess 
a SyStem. They do not possess Yevealed truths. They do not 
possess God's Word. Rather they are the Servants of a Word, or 
the witnesses of an event, that is not but that happens. It happens 
because God causes it to happen. It cannot be possessed as a fact 
in the world but only proclaimed as an event. 

Barth himself is quite aware that his theology is proclamatory 
or actualist, He knows and Says that he is not describing what 
things are but how they happen, or more precisely in keeping with 


Bouillard's comments, for Barth what things are is told in how they 


they happen. The fourth volume of the Church Dogmatics, the Doc- 
trine of Reconciliation, is one instance where Barth's actualism is 


clear. Over and over again in this volume Barth has recourse to the 
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word "'Geschichte. '' He constantly sþeaks of happenings and de- 
clares that he is not Speaking of Situations or constants. This is 
true of his doctrine of the incarnation. The being of Jesus Christ 


as God and man is not a status but a "'Geschichte. '' In comment on 


his — 0 rien of this doctrine Barth writes, ''Wir haben die 


alte Inkarnationslehre 'aktualisiert. ' ' +1 The atonement itself is 
a "'Geschichte. 4% Christ's Judgment in which he takes judgment 
on himself is a "'Geschichte. ” 43 Man's Jus tification is a "'Ges- 
chichte, ”' and it is not a constant condition (Zustand). 44 The being 
of the church is an act. 45 Revelation in Jesus Christ is a "'Ges- 
chichte. 146. The individual Christian's call to be a Christian is 
not a state but a "Geschichte "7 


A common unjust interpretation of Barth's theology can 


lx D. IV/1, 138-40; IV/2, 37, 98, 104, 116-25; the quota- 
tion is found in IV/2, 116. In IV/3,1. HAifte, 154, christology is 
described as a drama. 


#2 D. IV/1, 171-72. 3d. , p. 245. 4rbid. , pp. 639-40. 


Ir D.IV/1, 726-27; IV/2, 701; IV/3, 2. Hilfte, 868-72. 


t6x.D. IV/3, 1. Hdifte, 188-92. 


7X. D. IV/3, 2. Hdlifte, 759-61. 


be rejected, at least in its bald form, at the outset on the basis 
of this hermeneutic for understanding Barth. This is the kind of 
interpretation that overstates the emphasis upon knowledge in 
Barth 's theology. A form of that criticism is found, for instance, 


in Bonhoeffer 's contention that Barth's theology of the Church 


Dogmatics is a ""positivism of revelation. 148 


More recently, from very different presuppositions than 
Bonhoeffer's, Gustaf Wingen has attacked the emphasis on know- 
ledge in Barth's theology. Wingren maintains that for the Bible; 
as for Luther, the fundamental framework is human guilt and 
divine justification, while for Barth the fundamental problem is 
the gulf between the nature of man and the nature of God. The rYe- 
sSult according to Wingren is that in Barth the primary answer to 
the human problem is not justification, which would be the correct 


biblical and Lutheran position, but rather Yevelation as Rnowledge. 49 


FCC COPY 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison, ed. 
Eberhard Bethge; trans. Reginald Fuller, rev. by Frank Clarke 
and others (Rev. ed.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1967), 
p. 144, þ. 171. 


S Cuctay Wingren, Theology in Conflict: Nygren-Barth- 
Bultmann, trans. Eric H. Wahltrom (Philadelphia: Muklenburg 
Press, 1958), chaps. 11 and vi. 
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Barth, says Wingren, interprets the Bible in a platonic frame of 
Yeference. 20 In an essay devoted to Barth's shorter political 
writings Wingren complains that Barth emphasizes the church's 
knowledge over against the State's ignorance. The church "knows... 
knows. . . knows. . . 'v1 

"'Positivism of revelation” or "knowledge" or "platonic frame 
of reference” do not seem to be fair terms unless the proclamatory 
nature of this knowledge is underscored. For Barth the church 
knows, dogmatics knows, as a prophet knows. They have a living 


Word they have Yeceived and to which they bear witness, but they have 


no Superior human knowledge. Barth is much truer to biblical wit= 


nessing than a charge of "positivism”' or "'platonism"'' would allow. 
"Aocordins to Barth God's Gospel is what the church knows, and 
this is Superior not only to the man of the world but also to the : 
church. The church can testify to the Gospel, but the church's oun 
position is on the Same level as that of the man of the world and in 


Solidarity with him. 94 


901bid., þ. 119. 


v4 Gustaf Wingren, "Evangelium und Gesetz, '' Antwort: Karl 
Barth zum Siebsigsten Geburtstag, ed. Ernst Wolf, Ch. von Kirsch- 
baum, Rudolf Frey (Zollikon-ZUtrich: Evangelischer Verlag, 1956), 
pÞ. 311. 


92 l 
K.D. IV/3, 2. Halfte, 949. 
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Barth's ethics within dogmatics. The object of investigation in 


this Study is Barth's political ethics. In this introduction it need only 
be pointed out that Barth's ethics as a whole is found within his dog- 
matics, His dogmatic method is, therefore, also his ethical method. 
His ethics too is christological and proclamatory, Barth $strongly 
criticizes any attempt at an independent Christian ethics distinct 
from dogmatics, Such an ethics would consider the Christian man 

or the Christian life as visible apart from revelation and would Show 
a fatal tendency to fall back on a general anthropology not under con- 
trol of the Word of God. Such an ethics would contradict the text, 
Your life is hid with Christ in God. 19 SInCe the Word of God, the 
criterion of dogmatics, is a Word addressed to man that claims man, 
and Since existing man is acting man, Christian ethics must strictly 
depend on dogmatics and preferably Should be treated with dogmatics.”* 
That is how Barth himself treats ethics. He holds that the Word of 
God ts also the Commandment of God, "The task of ethics is the 


under standing of the Word of God as God's commandment, _ 


P3x. D, 1/2, 875-76, 880. The text is Col. 3:3. 


55 
><7bid., pp. 886-90. *K. D. MIA, 2. 
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According to plan each major section of Barth's Church Dog- 


matics should conclude with a treatment of ethics in which, $0 to 


Speak, what has just been said in the indicative is repeated in the 
imperative. The Doctrine of God, Volume II of the whole work, 
concludes with a chapter entitled, "God's Commandment. 100 The 
Doctrine of Creation, Volume II of the whole work, concludes 
with a part-volume entitled, 'The Commandment of God the Crea- 
tor. '?7 The doctrines of Reconciliation, Volume IV, and Re- 
demption, Volume V, Should similarly conclude with a chapter on 
ethics. 


The Church Dogmatics now stands incomplete without the con- 


clusion of the Doctrine of Reconciliation or any of the Doctrine of 
Redemption. The lack of the concluding volume of the Doctrine 


of Reconciliation is unfortunate for this study since Barth's plan is 


to deal with political ethics in this volume. 98 Still, on the basts of 


the parts of the Church Dogmatics that have been published thus far, 


as well as on the basis of other shorter writings and of his political 
activities, it is possible to present Barth's position on political 


ethics and its biblical basis. 


as D. I1/2, 564-875. 97x.D. ITI/4. 98rp1d. , ÞÞ. 342-453. 
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Helmut Thielicke 


Helmut Thielicke, the Second protagonist in this Study, has 
not been the decisive figure in theology that Barth has been, and 
he is much less discussed. He is, however, an eminently SUCCEeSsS- 
ful preacher in Germany today and a Yespected theologian. His 


massive Theologische Ethik would be impressive for its size a- 


lone --it runs to Some 3, 000 pages. It is impressive for much more 
than its size and Yepresents a striking attempt to worR out a com - 
prehensive modern Protestant ethics. It is worthy of careful con- 
Sideration. 

Thielicke is a man of broad culture, esþpecially Germanic cul- 
ture, and s$uch great German names as Kant, Goethe, Lessing, and 
many others constantly recur in his writings. But Thielicke is a- 
bove all a Lutheran, and it is to Luther that he most refers. As a 
Lutheran Thielicke forms an instructive contrast to the more Cal- 
vinistic Barth, as will come out in this study, with his different 
attitude toward Gospel and Law and therefore toward the state. 


Thielicke and God's address to modern man. In this introduc- 


tory appreciation Barth has been described as christological and 


proclamatory. In a parallel way, Thielicke may be Seen as a 
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theologian of God's address to modern man. The word "address"' 
can be used as a central concept in setting forth Thielicke's under - 
Standing of both God and man. 

In reference to God, Thielicke is as little an apologetic theo- 
logian as Barth. He holds that the object of faith is not accessible 
from the outside, God is not an object, Since he discloses him- 
Self in revelation personally, Since he is "'Thou, '' To try to prove 
revelation would not be Scientific (wissenschaftlich) for theology. 
Theology must move within its circle, the fellowship with God given 
through Christ in dependence on the Holy Spirit. > Those who do 
not accept revelation may in Some $Sense follow but they do not 
really experience theological thinking. Even the Christian has no 
power over his faith. 60 Thielicke can make the Statement of Paul 
Althaus his own, ''T do not know whether I believe, but I know in 
whom I believe, '' and this confession is for Thielicke a modern 
parallel to Luther 's admonition to the believer not to look into him- 


Self but to creep into Christ. 62 "4 


> Helmut Thielicke, Theologlie der Anfechtung (Tubingen: TJ. C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1949), þ. 11; cf. þ. 16. 


90 bid. , þþ. 50-58. 


07 bid. , ÞÞ. 56-58. Barth also approves this statement of 
Althaus, K.D. 1/1, 249, 


9 

God addresses; man is addressed. Thielicke defines what it 
means to be human, that is, to be a person, in relation to the divine 
Thou. "'To be a person means: to be capable of being $sþoken to 
(ansþrechbay), to exist from the Thou, and therefore to face him in 
YeSponstbility. 10Z As Thielicke interprets it, the Christian doctrine 
of the image of God means that man is made to live in an I-Thou Ye- 
lation with his Creator. 9 

This personalism is foun ded on God's Yevelation, his address- 
ing man. It is not based on $scilentific analysis, and according to 
Thielicke it cannot be denied by scientific knowledge. The theory of 
biological evolution Thielicke fully accepts, but he holds that evolu- 
tion can explain only some of the pre-conditions (Voraussetzungen, 
Bedingungen) of man, not the cause (Ursache) of man's nature. As 


little as the laws of physics can explain the cause of Barh's St. Mat- 


thew's Passion, although they can state pre-conditions without 


which no music would be possible, 80 little can biological evolution 
explain who man is. The nature of man is defined by God, and the 


Scientific inaccuracy of Genesis does not detract from its 


pologie (Geneva: Editions Oikumene, n.d.), þ. 118. 


07h. E. I, pars. 706-26. 
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personalistic message. 64 Thielicke denies any conception of man 
that absorbs the human $elf into Super -human process, any con- 
ception that leaves no place for consciousness and ethical decision. 
He is opposed to a materialistic or idealistic monism. 69 

This personalism founded on God's address, and on that alone, 
applies not only to the individual self. It is also the only way accord- 
ing to Thielicke to look upon one's fellow man and not be tempted 
to abuse or degrade him. 


One cannot realize that realistically enough. For we Yeceive 
an infinite value from God, only from him. We are created 
by him, Jesus Christ died for us, we were dearly bought, we 
are the apple of God's eye. Only when I see him (sc. my 
fellow man] against this background, when I $ee him $0 to 
Speak against the golden heaven of the divine painter who has 
caused him to be Yelated to God's glory, am I no longer 

able to abuse the other as a means to an end (Kant), to de- 
grade him into ''a means of production” and a technical cog 
or to make him an object of merely propagandistic influenc- 
ing even in reference to the ultimate question of his life. 
Against this background he becomes my neighbor, he be- 
comes a man who wears around his neck the golden chain 

of divine dignity. 06 


64Th.E. 11/1, pars. 1164-1275. Ibid. , pars. 40-86. 


90 Thielicke, Tagen des Christentums an die moderne Welt: 
eine christliche Kulturkritik (Geneva: Editions Oikumene, n. d. ), 
p. 159. Cf. Th. E. 11/2, par. 1272. 
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Over and over again Thielicke stresses the idea that man's value 
is not inherent in any thing immanent analysis could find in him 


but only in his dignity that comes from God, his dignitas aliena. 67 


Much of Thielicke's ethical conern is for the preservation of this 
God-given 8elfhood. 08 
There is a negative $side also to Thielicke's conviction that 

man's selfhood is only truly affirmed in his recognition that he and 
others are addressed by God and loved by God. This negative $Side 
is that in the weakening of religious belief today conviction about 
human value has also been weakened. Human history has no mean- 
ing of its oun, according to Thielicke. Ultimately, without revela- 


tion history is chaos, or else men $eize history and force it to have 


7 ror the frequency of this concept in the Th. E. see the list- 


ing of dignitas aliena in the indexes of the various volumes, esþ. 
the index for the whole work in vol. ON. 


57 this study this will be seen in reference to his political 
ethics, but it is a recurrent theme. As examples from other topics 
in his ethics, Thielicke fears the mass man of technical society, 
Th.E, II, pars. 7-20; in Yegard to legal ethics he values a mean- 
ingful punishment for crime as the honoring of a criminal because it 
takes his personality seriously and does not interpret his action 
merely as the result of conditioned reflexes, Ibid. , pars. 1324-27; 
in the realm of s$exual ethics Thielicke stresses the personal rather 
than merely biological, Ibid. , pars. 1822-44. The English trans- 
lation of the last reference is found in The Ethics of Sex, pp. 20-26. 


a meaning, and in that they $urrender to demons. "Outside of 
revelation there is only nihilization (Prote hyle), or demon- 
izing of history! '69 

In regard to the fivst possibility, one of Thielicke's short- 
er worYks is devoted to a study of nihilism. Its basic contention 
is that with the loss of Yelationship to God, man loses a Sense 
of selfhood and tends to regard himself as a thing driven by 
this -worldly powers, such as biological or economic forces. 
Ethics in this situation tends to hecome merely utiliiarian, the 
relationship with the other a calculation, and personal convic- 
tions give way to mere echoing of common ideas of the time. 0 
Values depend on their transcendent foundation. Thielicke ac- 


knowledges that non-Christians and non-theisis may Yecognize 


ultimate principles of human value, but he has no confidence in the 


99ThElicke Fragen des Christentums an die Moderne Well, 
þp. 212. 


/OThielicke, Nihilism: Its Origin and Nature --with a 
Christian Answer, trans. John W. Doberstein ("Religious Per - 
Spectives, '' ed. Ruth Nanda Anshen, Vol. IV; New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1961), pp. 45-46. This is 
also the theme of the whole book. 
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lastingness of. these values apart from faith in God. (I In Yegard to 
the Second possibility, Surrendering to demons Or ideologies is a 
danger Thielicke brings out strongly in this political ethics, as will 
be seen later. 

To this point in this presentation of Thielicke, it may. be Seen 
that there is no marked contrast between him and Barth. Both are 
theologians of the Word, the divine address, proclaimed to man. 

A parallel could be found in Barth to Thielicke's defining man only 
in Yelation to God, only in man's being addressed., For Barth too 
man 1s only really man in his Yesþonse to God. {Z There are, how- 


ever, two important differences between Barth and Thielicke. 6 


[1Tbid. , Chap. vi Cf. also Th, E., 11/2, pars. 1330-34. 


LCF. Barth's discussion of Brunner in K. D, II1/2, 158- 
57. Since Sin is a real possibility for Thielicke he might incur 
the Same judgment as Brunner from Barth's point of view, but 
not as far as his doctrine of the image of God is concerned. In 
regard to the image of God Thielicke and Barth parallel each 
other very closely. 


3c, on this Ad van Bentum, Helmut Thielickes Theologie 
der Grenzsituationen ('"'Johann-Adam -MBhler -Institut: Kon- 
fes8tionskundliche und Kontroverstheologische Studien, ”' Vol. 
XTI; Paderborn: Verlag Bonifacius-Druckerei, 1965), þþ. 27- 
29, 


The first of these concerns the content of God's Word to 
man. Thielicke could not be described as christological or 
christocentric in the $ense in which those words can be applied 
to Barth. For Thielicke God is the God of Law and of Gosþpel 
Separately, though in close connection. The $elf of man, knoun 
only in relation to God, is the self that was created by God, but 
that has turned away from God, and that has been visited and 
called to redemption. '"'Das von Gott geschaffene, von ihm 
abgewichene, heimgesuchte and zur Erl0sung berufene Ich. 174 
Barth too, of course, Sees man as created, fallen, and Yecon- 


ciled, but he $sees all this from his christocentric viewpoint, from 


the great divine yes to man. For Thielicke the $Sin of man has an 


independent and Separate meaning, and God always says both no 
and yes to man. The full import of this distinction will be Seen 
in the contrasting positions of Barth and Thielicke on the Ye- 
lation of Gospel and Law and, corresponding to this contrast on 
Gospel and Law, their contrasting approaches to political ethics. 
At this point it is enough to indicate the contrast. Barth's pro- 


clamation is essentially God's one Word, Jesus Christ. For 


4h. E. 11/2 par. 1269. 
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Thielicke there are two distinct divine Words. Man is addressed 


by God through the Law under which man always stands condemned 
and through the Gospel under which man is forgiven and redeemed. 
The Law and the Gospel are clearly distinct, The content of the 
Bible for Barth is God's one Word; for Thielicke it is the message 
of the Law and the Gospel. 

The Second point of distinction between Barth and Thielicke 
is that indicated in the phrase "to modern man”' that is part of this 
general descrYiption of Thielicke as a theologian of God's address 
to modern man. Thielicke Strongly avers that the modern theo - 
logian must be concerned with the modern Situation. While Barth 
is in many ways a very contemporary person, he Seems to feel 
that the great problem of theology is to be faithful to Christ, the 
Word of God, and that modern interpretation will largely take care 
of itselFf. Thielicke differs from Barth here in that he takes much 
more $sysStematic account than Barth of the problem of contemporary 
interpretation. What Paul van Buren has $said of Barth could not 
justly be said of Thielicke. 


He [Barth] refuses to consider the question of how men use 


and understand language and whether this changes with time 
and $situation, and consequently he is able to concentrate 
on what is said to man in the gosþel, 79 


Thielicke is very much concerned with how things are said as 
well as with what is Said. Modern man must be addressed in his 
real Situation and in a language he can understand. Thielicke has 
a horror of 'Youtine vocabulary” or "'Christian gobbledegook”' or 
of an address to man in the abstract apart from his real Situation 
in the world. "© 

This distinction between Thielicke and Barth can be expressed 


in terms of the difference between "'message”' and "'situation"' that 


Tillich discusses at the beginning of his Systematic Theology. 


Barth, as Tillich points out, is a kerygmatic theologian concerned 


(On the "'Translator's Introduction'' to Karl Barth, God 
Here and Now, trans. Paul M. van Buren ("Religious Per- 
Spectives, '' ed. Ruth Nanda Anshen, Vol. IX; New York, Harper 
& Row, Publishers, 1964), þ. xv. 


(© hielicke, The Trouble with the Church, trans. and ed. 
John W. Doberstein (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1965), ÞþþÞ. 2-3, 67-70. Cf. also Thielicke's impatience with 
theological jargon in Thielicke, A Little Exercise for Y oung 
Theologians, trans. Charles L. Taylor (Grand Rapids, Micht gan: 
Willam B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1962). 
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with the mesSage. Thielicke might be less happy than Tillich to 
be called an apologetic theologian, but he does engage much more 
in answering theology than does Barth. Thielicke is very much 
concerned to Yemove misunderstandings and to Speak to the modern 
situation. 7 

Therefore, although Thielicke finds no direct way from human 
experience to divine revelation, the ideas and struggles and passions 
of men have a direct theological significance for him. Man cannot 
give himself an answer, for the answer must come from God, but 
every interpretation of life, every Weltanschauung, is a disguise 
of the question, "'Where is God?” 17S The moral conscience of man, 
esþecially the transcendent conscience of Kantian philosophy, in 


Spite of its illusion that man by himself is capable of fulfilling the 


moral law, is a Yeaching out for God and in that Sense a point of 


(TTillich's discussion with references to Barth is found in 
Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, 1 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951), bp. 3-8, Cf. what Thielicke $says about 
apologetics in Thielicke, How the World Began, trans. John W. 
Doberstein (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1961), pp. 11, 305- 
06. 


[3 rhielicke, Theologie der Anfechtung, þþ. 14-17. 


contact for the will of God. '9 Thielicke can also find direct 
theological significance in the peculiar questions of the modern 
age. The great ethical problems of man today, even when an- 
alyzed in themselves, do not have to be coerced into having 
relevance for the Christian message. They correlate by them - 
Selves with the great themes of Christian theology. 

A final point on Thielicke's Sensibility to modern man, His 
Style Shows a more consistent awareness of the threatened char - 
acter of faith than does Barth's. Thielicke knows, it would Seem 
by personal experience, of the struggle of faith that is $0 acute 
today. There is a difference in tone between him and Barth. 


Barth's writing, at least in the Church Dogmatics , is marRed 


by a kind of Serenity and assSurance that contrast with Thielicke. 
According to Thielicke, faith has to triumph every day over the 
assaults and temptations (Anfechtung) not to believe. 80 This dis- 
tinction must not be exaggerated. Barth knows of human weak - 
ness, of thinking over the abyss, and Thielicke can express the 


ultimate $ecurity of trust in Christ. It is doubtful, however, that 


50 pid. , þ. iv. 


79 
Thid. , pp. 35-49. 


Barth would use the image of the theologian that Thielicke does 
when Thielicke compares him in his sSystematic work to a child 
building with a $set of toy bricks. When the father comes to tell 
him to put his things away, the child Yealizes that he has not been 
7, 81 


buiiding a Yeal house after al 


Thielicke's Theological Ethics. The Theologische Ethik is 


an immense work, Thielicke's chief production to date, written 
over 8ome twenty -one years. 582 While it has not been without 

its changes of plan and its false starts, 53 it has maintained a con- 
tant $þirit and relatively constant method which will now be des- 
crYibed in a general way. Marred to Some degree by teutonic 


verbosity and Yepetitiveness and sometimes by the needlessly 


517id., þ. 58. 2Th.E. 1, vii 


wn the plan outlined in the first edition (1955) of 
Th. E. D/1 in the foreword, þ. 12. This foreword has not been 
Yepeated in s$ubsequent editions. See also Th, E. 11/1 par. 
109, in all editions, where a plan is given that Thiel icke did 
not in fact carry out. 
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complex expression of relatively simple ideas, 54 jt has the great 
merit of coming to grips with real is$ues concretely and of thus 
avoiding Super ficiality. 

Despite its great scope the fundamental strategy of Thielicke's 
ethics is fasriy Simple. "Here it is a matter of pointing out the 
Situation in its historical structure of our passing (vor laufigen) 
world broken by sin and lying beneath both the patience and the 
grace of God. "BI Lutheran theology and an effort to understand 
the world as it is combine. As Thielicke puts it, the main tasR 
is not to make Christian comments or to give advice but to "'set 
forth the theological theme of 'being-in-the-world' in all its 


forms. 196 


The world of reality is not to be Simply subsumed under 


*rt is not always easy Yeading esþpecially for one whose 
native language is not German. There is $80me comfort in the 
fact that even German=-sþpeaking readers Sometimes Seem to find 
Thielicke's style hard going. Cf. Ad van Bentum, Helmut Thie- 
lickes Theologie der GrenzsSituationen, þþ. 30-31. 


597k. E. 11/1, vii. 


567k. E. 1, vii (in the third edition). 


theological principles. The world must be considered in its oun 
light. The various realms of life possess their own trends and 
laws which condition men's actions. Therefore it is not enough 
to discuss the Christian intention or disþosition (Gesinnung); 
"transsubjective Yeality”' must also be considered. 67 Still, it 
must be stressed again, this reality is to be considered theolog- 
ically. The world is examined as a world between Sin and the 
last judgment. 58 Sin and Judgment constitute a Yecurring theme 
of Thielicke's ethics. 

In the elaboration of his theme of being-in-the-world 
Thielicke $sees the Christian as a "citizen of two eons. "' 89 The 
phrase, "'citizen of two eons'' is Thielicke's variant of the 
traditional Lutheran distinction of the two realms. Because of 
his faith, because of grace, the Christian is a citizen of the new 
eon, the realm of Christ that was introduced into the world by the 
coming of Christ. Therefore, the Christian's Yelationship with 


the world of the old eon is one of discontinuty. And yet, the present 


57Th.E. 1/1, 5. Cf. Th.E. 1, pars. 10-16. 


88Th.E. 11/1, 5. $S9Th.E. 1, pars. 182-202. 


fallen world still lasts, and the Christian is still in it, $0 that 
Simultaneously his position vis-a-vis the world is one of con- 
tinuity, Continuity with the world is even part of the Christian's 
oun inner $self Since the Chnistian remains a Sinner even in the 


State of justification. He is in Lutheran theology simul justus 


et peccator, Thus Thielicke describes the structure and in- 


Stitutions of our fallen world as the "macrocosmic objectifica- 
tion of our 'babylonian heart. '! 190 
How is it possible to reconcile this twofold fact of contin- 


uity and discontinuity that is within the Christian himself and 


between the Christian and the world? Thielicke strongly Ye- 


Jects the idea that the Christian might, while trusting in God's 
forgiveness, deliberately remain a Sinner in fact and allow his 


public life and attitude to be determined by other laws than his 


90Th.E. I, par. 2159. The reference to the "babylonian heart" 
is draumn from Francis Thompson and is a frequent allusion of 
Thielicke's in the ThE. , cf. also 11/1, par. 1401, and in other 
writings, e.g. The Trouble with the Church, þ. 68. 
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Christian faith. 91 He equally rejects the idea that the Christian 
can force the end of the age and leave the world of the old eon. 
The task of ethics is largely determined, he says, by the ""bost- 
poned parousta. 92 With no Simple solution Thielicke's ethics 
moves in a tension. 

The problem of ethics lies in the Simultaneity (Zugleich) 

of both eons during the "'last time, '' i.e. the time between 

the ascension and the final judgment. In other words, it 

lies 'in the Yelationship of continuity and discontinuity 


vis-a-vis "our world" that is thereby given. 99 


Thielicke's Theologische Ethik, then, as an exposition of 


Christian being-in-the-world, Shows the double concern that has 
already been indicated in Thielicke's theology. He points to the 
divine address to man, and he Seeks to understand how this 
address reaches man where he is. The divine address is the 
message of judgment and grace, Law and Gospel. This message 
is the basic content of scrYipture for Thielicke. © The world has 
fallen from its created goodness and $0 is judged. But the world 
has not been abandoned by God. It stands under his patience, and 
Since the coming of Christ the new eon has appeared. With the de- 


lay of the parousia, however, the old eon 1s not over and the new 


93 bid. , par. 200. 


91k. E.1, par. 191. **Ibid. , par. 195. 
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eon has not fully come, Theological judgment of the world thus 
Sees it as a twilight world. 

This theological judgment is not, however, to be simply 
asserted or left abstract, The contemporary reality of the 
world must also be analyzed in its oun terms, Otheruise the 
theological themes have not been tested, and the theologian is 
not helpful, because he has not dealt with the real world. Desþite 
their great divergencies Thielicke's fundamental method of eth- 
ical analysis and decision reminds one of the contention of 
Roger Shinn that ethical decisions occur "at the meeting place 
between faith and facts, ' 4 For Thielicke the exponent of faith 
is unclear until he deals with the facts, but the facts must be in- 
terpreted by faith, 

Thielicke can state categorically that a theological writer 
on ethics should not first study the phenomena of reality in order 
then to ask the theological questions, but rather Should approach 


the phenomena with the theological questions in mind, 


—_ 


Roger L. Shinn, Tangled World (New York: Charles 
Scribner 's Sons, 1965), þ. 12; cf. þ. 151. 


o1 
But Thielicke can equally warn against allowing mere quotations 
from the Bible or from Luther to obscure a changed historical 


Situation, In the political section of his Theologische Ethik he 


explicitly proposes at the outset to keep the biblical and theo- 
logical concepts in the background in order to examine the pres- 
ent day Yeality of the state first, He describes this method, cor- 
rectly enough as Somewhat like Tillich's method of correlation, ” 
Thielicke is convinced that analysis of the world and theological 
persþpectives on the world will correlate, The world as it Stands 
and the theological judgment of the world meet. 

In keeping with his concern for understanding the contempo=- 
rary world Thielicke differs from Barth in that Thielicke feels it 
impossidle to place ethics within dogmatics, He recognizes that in 
Christ, the church fathers, and Luther there was no Separation 
between the ethical and the dogmatic, but he holds that Such a pro- 


cedure tis not possible today, He appears to have positive and neg- 


ative Yeasons for this decision. 


9 Th. E. 1/1, 7-10 and Th,E, 01/2, pars. 1-17, esþ. 14. 


The negative Yeason is the undeniable fact of Secular ethics 
in the modern world. Secular ethics can be criticized by the 
theologian, but its challenge cannot be ignored. The modern 
theologian must deal with the effort of modern man to follow his 
independent rYeason and conscience. He cannot ignore this de- 
velopment. Therefore he has to leave the realm of dogmatics 
in order to deal Seriously with the Secular modern world. 96 

Thielicke's positive Yeason for Separating ethics from 
dogmatics is his conviction that the powers of this world have a 
certain independent character and must therefore be considered 
in their oun light. Such institutions as maYriage and the $State 
have their oun net weight (Eigengewicht) in their modern forms. 
Also, there are immanent independent laws (Eigengesetzlichkeit) 
in such fields as economics, politics, and art, and these fields 
cannot be dealt with adequately by the theologian without a con- 
Sideration of their relatively autonomous principles. Therefore, 
Thielicke holds, it is impossible in modern times to follow the 


old way of simply pronouncing on ethics from the dogmatic center. 


LEY 


90Th.E. I, pars. 79-135. 


He compares theological ethics to troops that must leave the for - 
tress of dogmatics, hopefully to return with Spoils. Dogmatics 
reflects upon the object of faith; ethics deals with faith's Status 
of being-in-the-world. For Thielicke there is a distinction be- 
tween faith and being-in-the-world. 97 

This twofold asþpect of Thielicke's ethical thought, the dog- 
matic center and the living experience of being in the world, de- 


termines the over-all outline of the Theologische Ethik, A first 


volume on basic principles (Prinsipienlehre) lays his theological 
foundation. In this volume he $sets forth his interpretation of 
justification and sanctification and the Yelationship of Gospel and 
Law. In this volume he also Yaises the question of ultimate norms, 
discusses the conscience, and develops a critique of natural law 
theories. There will be occasion later in this study to deal with 
many of these $ubjects. 


The three concluding volumes of the Theologische Ethik are 


devoted to the development and explication (Entfaltung) of the prin- 


ciples, Thielicke's Specific study of Christian being-in-the-world. 


9 bid. , pars. 136-81. 


Thielicke first considers the relationship of man to the world in 
concrete Situations and then treats of the proclamation of the 
church to the world. 95 He then deals with the great Super -in- 
dividual realms of life. He devotes most attention to the State 
in a political ethics, 99and follows this with a Social ethics that 
deals with Society and economics, a legal ethics that deals with 
law and justice, a Sexual ethics that deals with eros and agape, 
and finally an ethics of creative endeavor (Ethik des Bildner - 
ischen) that deals with art. 100 . 

In the writing of his ethics Thielicke disavows any inten - 
tion of drawing uþ a comprehensive code. He also does not 
attempt a deductive scheme. His unvarying method is to make 
use of case-studies or models as examples of the problem he is 
considering. He esþpecially uses extreme cases or boundary Sit- 
uations. 

Thielicke offers Several justifications for his case-study 


approach. For one thing, only thus can he take account of the com- 


plexity of reality. 101 The normal case, the textbooR case, in 


987k. E. 11/1. 9YTh.E. 11/2. 190Th, E, 10. 


T01nna. » #3 
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ethics as in medicine or law is, says Thielicke, in Yeality the ex- 
ception. In concrete situations norms come together and conflict, 
and unless the writer on ethics comes to grips with reality in the 
form of concrete models he has nothing really helpful to offer. 102 
Wrestling with concrete cases is also the proper mode of develop- 
ing theological doctrines. As has already been pointed out, Thielicke 
holds that doctrinal formulations should be tested within the detail 
of historical reality. They cannot be merely deduced from SCYiþ- 
ture apart from the concrete world. 103 

Thielicke explains his predilection for boundary situations in 
the Selection of case Studies. The boundary case, the hard case, 
where one must suffer and struggle, where guilt is inevitable, is, 
he holds, the place that is fruitful for knowledge. It is the place 
where the biblical picture of the fallen world comes to light. The 
nature of this eon, sinful and under judgment of God, is thrown in- 
to clear relief by the boundary case, as it is not by the normal sit- 
uation. 104 


A final reason for using models is that Thielicke wiskes to 


avoid legalism. Concrete model cases do not decide for other cases 


102Th, E. 0/2, pars. 499-533. 103Thid., pars, 4341-81. 


T1047, E. 11/1, pars. 688-714, 759. 94. 
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in advance. Rather they Show that every case is different. This 
kind of ethics illumines the ambiguity of the world and of our oun 
hearts, it works out Some principles, but it does not make $Spec- 
ific decisions in advance. I05 A Lutheran ethics must Yespect 
the '''reedom of the Christian man. '' The Christian is free of the 
guardianship of the Law; he is "of age.” Loved by God, the Chris- 
tian has the freedom to follow love with all the variety of concrete 
action that involves. Thielicke's case-study ethics is Situational. 
Like $80 many others, he can quote St. Augustine's dictum, "'Dilige 
et quod vis fac. 11106 

IT. PROCEDURE 
To conclude this introductory chapter it remains only to out- 
line the procedure to be followed in the body of this Study. The 
problem is biblical authority in contemporary Christian political 


ethics. It has already been Suggested that any answer to this 


problem must be able to meet three critical questions: is the 


Solution biblical, that is, is it in keeping with the Bible's oun 


T1057. E. Il, xi-xii, 19®Th. E. 0/1, 1-4. 
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message?” does the Solution provide the church with a consistent 
and usable method of appropriating the Bible? does the position 
offer a tenable modern Christian political ethics” 

The introductory presentations of Barth and Thielicke have 
already given these questions Some contour. Barth's theology 
Seeks to "know nothing but Jesus Christ, '' and the questions a- 
rise whether the Bible can be adequately interpreted in this 
christocentric way and whether Christian political reflection and 
Christian political action can be $0 directly derived from Christ 
as Barth would have it. The proclamatory nature of Barth's the - 
ology also rYaises questions. What is its validity and does it have 
limitations? The article by Leuba cited above not only proposes 
a fair hermeneutical principle for evaluating Barth. It also 
raises a question,. Without denying Barth's positive contribution 
L euba asks if his prophetism does not present only one aspect of 


Christian theology and the Bible. 107 Aye there really only events 


107 


'Le probleme de I'Egltse chez M. Barth,” pp. 23- 
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in the Bible?" asks Leuba, "'Are there not also things, things that 
last and that can be known in their lastingness? "105 As the pro- 
phets of the Bible presuppose the Law and the priesthood, Barth 
presupposes the institutional Christian church, human Christian 
thought. These are existng things Barth asS$umes but does not 
define. 109 T.euba is considering chiefly Barth's understanding of 
the church. To rYaise the Same question in reference to political 
ethics one must asR whether Barth allows sSysStematically for an 
ordinary human analy sis of given political realities, biblical and 
modern. 

It is just at this point that one of the differences between 
Thielicke and Barth comes out clearly. Thielicke for his part 
includes in his ethical method a sSystematic place for an examina- 
tion of the given reality of the state. 


Questions also arise, however, in Yeference to Thielicke. He 


offers theological interpretation as well as ordinary analysis in his 


ethics. Thielicke's fundamental theological theme is different from 


Barth's christocentrism. Thielicke $ees the world as in twilight, 


108 pid. , p. 24. 199Ibid. 


under judgment, caught between a lost created goodness and an 
eschaton that is announced but has not come. Whereas Barth Sees 
all in Christ now, Thielicke $Sees Christ and his teachings, s$uch 

as those in the Sermon on the Mount, as a judgment which shows 

us what we ought to be but are not and cannot be in this eon. Is 
Thielicke too negative, more negative than the Bible, more neg- 
ative than the facts warrant? In line with this question, Thielicke's 
use of case $studies draun almost exclusively from the boundary 
line may be questioned, Are boundary cases the only illuminating 
ones? Does not a concentration upon them distort the normal char- 
acter of much of the world? 

Thielicke and Barth together by no means exhaust the the- 
ological sþectrum. Both, especially Barth, have been the objects 
of Roman Catholic study. Both, especially perhaps Thielicke, are 
foreign to a great deal of current theological fashion in the United 


States with its rather uncomplicated affirmation of the Secular world 


and human possibilities. Both Roman Catholicism and this current 


trend in Protestant theology have a more positive place for Secular 
man and $secular thought than either Barth or Thielicke. The ques- 


tion will have to be borne in mind whether these other positions do 
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not offer a healthy corrective on the two protagonists of this study. 
On the other hand, Barth and Thielicke may offer needed criticism 
of these positions. 

The development of this study will be presented in five follow- 
ing chapters. In chapter two the general positions of Barth and 
Thielicke on SCYipture will be presented and criticized. With that 
presentation and criticism as a foundation the next two chapters 
will be concerned with the ethical authority of scripture today with 
Special Yeference to the area of political ethics. Chapter three will 
deal with the contrasting positions of Barth and Thielicke on the rYe- 
lation of Gosþel and Law and will raise the question of the relation 
of Gospel and Law in the Bible, Chapter four will go on to develop 
the exact nature of the Bible's authority in ethics today through a 
Study of Barth's and Thielicke's positions and a critique of them. 
Chapter five will consider briefly how Barth and Thielicke have 
dealt with the Bible's ethical authority in three concrete areas of 


modern political ethics: the role of the church in politics, the form 


of the state, and the question of war. The final chapter, chapter six, 


will Summarize the critique of Barth and Thielicke that has been de- 
veloped, and will then conclude by setting forth Some theses on 


biblical authority in modern Christian political ethics. 


CHAPTER II 

BARTH'S AND THIELICKE'S DOCTRINES OF SCRIPTURE 

The main concern of this study is the ethical authority of 
ScYipture as exemplified in biblical authority in political ethics. 
Before considering the particular matter of ethics it is necessary, 
however, as a foundation to discuss the Bible in general. The 
purpose of this chapter will be to look at Barth's and Thielicke's 
doctrines of Scripture in general. This will lay a basis for in- 
quiring Specifically into the authority of scrYipture in ethics and in 
political ethics. The position of Barth is easier to present since 


he has discussed it fully in the Church Dogmatics and elsewhere. 


Thielicke, on the other hand, has writen no sysStematic exposition 


of his views either in the Theologische Ethik or, as far as the 


author of this study has been able to discover, in any of his other 


writings. Still, he often discusses 8cripture, and from the Theo- 


logische Ethik and other works it is possible with more or less con- 


fidence to set forth his position. After presenting concurrently the 
positions of these two theologians, this chapter will conclude with a 


criticism of them, which will be at the Same time a general discussion 


of Scripture. 
I. BARTH'S AND THIELICKE'S POSITIONS 


Christ and ScYipture 


In the introductory chapter Barth's christocentric or chris- 
tological theology was noted. This christological concentration 
obviously makes the Bible of unique importance for Barth Since 
the Bible is the only witness to Christ. The witness to the Yevel- 
ation in Christ that the Bible offers is the indispensable link be- 
tween the church and revelation. + Without the Bible that revel- 
ation, the historical event of Christ, could not be knoum. Thus 
the Bible implicitly witnesses to its own authority when it bears 
witness to Christ and his Yesurrection. No other book in world 
literature offers this witness, or it does $80 only on the basis of 
the: Bible. The Bible witnesses to itself explicitly by being the 
work of the indispensable first witnesses without whom there 
could be no other witnesses. In the Bible the first witnesses 


Speak, both in the expectation of the Old Testament and in 


If D. 1/1, 114. 


the memory of the New Testament.® 

Barth's unders tan ding of the Bible as the witness to Christ 
involves an as sertion about the character and unity of the Bible. 
Barth's position holds that the Bible from beginning to end bas- 
ically says one thing only; it witnesses to Christ. Barth's pos- 
ition here must not be overstated. He is fully aware of the di - 
vers ty of Scripture, the differences of the two Testaments, the 
many writers. He does not want a system to be made out of 
scnpture. Still, according to Barth, the inter preter of an in- 
dividual text has all the other texts in mind, and the Chris tian 
church confesses the unity of scriÞture along the basic pattern 
of Old Testament expectation of Christ and New Testam ent mem - 
ory of him. ® Tt uould require a detailed survey of the uhole con- 


tent of the Bible to evaluate fully Barth's po sition on the unity of 


Scripture, but this Study will inves tigate one angle. Barth 's pol- 


iti cal ethics is christological, and it will be possible to inquire 


whether Barth develops his position on this matter in a manner 


ZK.D. 1/2, 537-45. 


Ibid. , ÞÞ. 532-37. On the unity of the two Testaments cf. 
also þp. 50-133. 


cons! stent with the Bible. 

Barth's unders tanding of the Bible as the witness to Christ 
involves not only an asser tion about the Bible's unity. It also 
as serts a limi tation on the Bible. The Bible is the human wit - 
ne 8s; Christ is the revelation. ''The Bible is not in and of itself 
God's revelation that has taken place. (Die Bibel ist nicht selbst 
und an Sich Gottes geschehene Offenbarung. )' A The Bible mn its 
de finite writ ten character stands over the church, and $0 the 
church does not just talk to itself, but the Bible is not the Yevel- 


ation itself; Christ is. 2 The Bible itself is human witness, as 


will be brought out in the next point in this chapter. 
Thieli cre's position is Yather Similar to Barth's. The Bible 
is the authority in the church. It is related to all later church 


fathers as nor ma normans to norma normata. 0 But authority is 


not an ultimate word for Thielicke. Authority is only truly auth- 
ority when it Yecognizes and cul tivates autonomy. 7 Thus, the 


Bidle is the final authority, but Christ is not to be designated by 


*.D. 1/1, 114. Ibid. , 101-13. ®Th.E. 11/2, par. 2. 


bid. , þars. 1154-1 244. 
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the word "authority" at all. Christ is the Loyd. He is the auth- 
oYizer; the Bible is authorized, and by Christ. n ''We do not be- 
lieve in Christ because of Holy Scripture but we believe in Holy 
Scripture because of Christ. 1 In these terms Thielicke refers 
to Luther 's hermeneutical principle that Scripture, and especially 
the Old Testament, is only the Word of God as it Shows forth 
Christ ('Christum treibe''). On this principle Luther could crit- 
icize Esther, James, the Revelation of John. i 

The authority of the Bible is under Christ, then, for both 
theologians investigated here. As far as the unity of the Bible 1s 
concerned, there is a different emphasis in Thielicke from that of 
Barth, Rather than just Speaking of Christ throughout, Thielicke 


finds the coherence of the various biblical materials in the Heils- 


geschichte of creation, fall, and redemption. 


In Holy Scriptures the great acts and messages of God are pro- 
claimed to us, They tell us that we come from him, with all 
that we are and have; but that we have become unfaithful to our 
origin and the purpose for which we were created and have 


bid. , pars. 1242-44, Cf. Th, E., III, pars. 477-80. 


9 Th. E. 11/2, par. 1169, 10Thid. , par. 1170. 
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gone off into a far country. They also tell us that God wants 
to bring us back home, to our Salvation, and they tell us what 
he has expended and sacrificed in order to bYing us to this 
goal, This...is the theme of the Holy Scriptures. And we 
live by allowing the Scriptures to Say this to us. For it is 
they alone that "bear witness"' to this. 11 


Of course, Barth can $S peak in Similar terms of creation, fall and 
re conciliation, but the em phasis lies on the covenant will of God 
in Christ, God's original will before creation, and the fall is an 
incident (Zwis chenfall). 14 In Thielicke there is more distinction 
be tween creation, fall and redemption, and the present me aning 
of the distinction is more impor tant, This will be Seen more 
clear by in the next chapter where the positions of Barth and 
Thielicke on Gospel and L aw will be investigated. 


The Human Character of the Bible 


and Histori cal CrYiti cal Study 


hh Barth's long literary output there has been no deviation 


from his fundamental affirmation of the histori cal -critical study 


11 Thielicke, Between Heaven and Earth, trans. and ed. 
Jolm W. Doberstein (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1965), þÞþ. 3-4. 


Zr D. IV/1, 22-57. 
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of the Bible. 13 In the first edition of he Commentary on Romans 
he could say, ''The historical-critical method of biblical scho lar - 
Ship has its validity; it points to a preparation for under standing 


that is never $uperfluous. '14 In the Church Dogmatics too Barth 


can 8ay, "'The demand that one must read, understand and int er - 
pr et the Bible historically is of course correct. T9 

What does one learn from historical-critical methods? Barth 
can certainly affirm that in the obs ervation of a biblical text we 
use literary and historical criticism in order to understand and 
re peat and draw out the meaning of the text, al hough our criticism 
is not from a final position and we must be willing to have our 


pr econceptions exploded. T6 Still, it does not Seem to be Barth's 


I3of. the excellent article by Georg Eichholz, "'Der Ans atz 
Karl Barths in der Her meneutik, '' Antwort, þþp. 52-68, to 
which I am deeply indebted in this chapter. 
14 
Bar th, Der Romer bri ef (2nd ed. , 8th impression; 
Zollikon -Zifich: E Ev angeli scher Verlag, A. G., 1947), þ. V. 


DF} D. 1/2, 513. 


1 bid., þþ. 810-15. 
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main point that the historical critical methods enable us to under - 
Stand. His primary point, Seems rather to be that this kind of 
Study pr oves, in keeping with the Bible's oun unders tanding of it - 


Self, that, 'the Bible is a human document. 117 Barth devotes 


little attention to how he is helped by critical s cholarship, but 


he is quite for ceful about the human character of the biblical 
wi ne sses. He $stresses the worldlmess (Welfhaftigh eit) of God's 
Speech to man. 


When God Speaks to man, this event is never $0 marked off 
from the rest of what happens that it might not promptly 

be also interpreted as part of the rest of what happens. 

. . . The Bible is in fact also the document of the history of 
a tribal religion in the Near East and of its Hellenistic 
offshoot. Jesus Christ in fact is also the Rabdi of Naza- 
re th, historically so difficult to get infor mation about, 

and when it is gotten one who se activity is s0 easily a little 
commonplace (banal wirkende) alongside more than one 
other founder of a Yeligion and even GEREN<s many later 
re presentatives of his own "religion. "' 1 


17 Bar th, Credo: Die Hauptprobleme der Dogmatik darge s- 
tellt im Anschluss an das Apostolische Glaubensbekemtns 
(2nd,ed. ; Munich: Chr. Kaiser Ver lag, 1935), þ. 162. 


15x, D. T1, 171. The translation closely follows that in 
Church Dogmatics 1/1, 188. 
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The biblical writers were men of their oun times. They did not 
make our distinction between factual history and legend. They 
were liable to error, even to religious and theological error. 
There are differences and conty adi ctions among the various 
voices of the Bible. 19 The four gosþels are inadequate attem pts 
to present the activity of Jesus. 20 The Gos pel reports of the mir- 
acles of Jesus contam expansion and coloration. 1 Barth is per - 
fectly willing to recognize that there are legends and $sagas in the 
Bible. He does reject the term "myth" but not because he be- 
lieves that all the Bible ts literally true. Rather all the Bible is 
historic (geschichtli ch) in the Sense that it is related to concrete 
men and events, even if this hislory is legend or saga Yather than 
Sober history. The Bible does not Speak the timeless universal 
language of myth. 22 

Barth clearly Separates himself from Protestant orthodoxy 
wi th its paper pope by means of which theologians felt they could 


db read off God's word from a verbally inerrant Scripture. 


Such a doctrine, says Barth, contamed an unabashed threat to God 


Dy. D. 1/2, 563-66. *OK.D. IV/2, 214. ?Ubid., p. 237. 


Zx.D. I/1, 344-47. Cf. K.D. II/2, 535. 
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historic (geschichtlich) in the sense that it is related to concrete 
men and events, even if this his tory is legend or $aga Yather than 
Sober history. The Bible does not Speak the timeless universal 
language of myth. 22 

Barth clearly Separates himself from Protestant orthodoxy 
with its paper pope by means of which theologians felt they could 
Simply read off God's word from a verbally inerrant Scripture. 


Such a doctrine, says Bar th, contamed an unabasked threat to God 


Dx. D. 1/2, 563-66. *OK.D. IV/2, 214. bid. þ. 237. 


ZK.D. I/1, 344-47. Cf. K.D. II/2, 535. 


to produce such a document or encounter Skepticism, a threat 

that became real enough in the generations following orthodoxy , 

when men necessarily realized that the Bible was not verbally 

inerrant. _ 
This insistence upon the humanity of the Bible means free- 

dom for the interpreter, the member of the church, The Bible 

is a "word written by men like us, '' whom we can therefore 

listen to as to other men. ws While the prophets and apostles con- 

front other believers with their word that is the Word of Holy 


Scripture, it is also true that they stand in line with other be- 


levers. a Interpreters are of course also human, They will in- 


evitably bring their conceptual schemes with them to the biblical 
texts, 56 ''No one can, of course, bring out the meaning of a text 
(auslegen) without at the Same time adding Something to it 


(einlegen). oak As was $said above, Barth holds, however, that 


3 24 
K, D. 1/2, 580-85. Ibid. , pp. 512-13. 


25 26 
Thid. , pp. 750-51 © Ibid., pp. 815-25 


Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, trans, Eduyn C. 


Hoskyns (London: Oxford University Press, 1933), þ. ix. 


interpreter s must be willing to give up their preconceptions. 

To sum up, Barth 's affirmation of the his tor ical-crvitical 
method s8eems less to be concerned with that method as an aid 
to under standing than with it as a c nfirmation of the human char - 
acter of the Bible. 

Like Bar th, Thielicke affirms the hum ani ty of the bib lical 
wi tne 88es and Yejects a doctrine of verbal insþtration. A clear 


development of Thielicke's position is found in a transcript of a 


public ques tion and ans wer period held in America during a Ye- 


cent tour by Thielicke. He was pressed by a fundamentalist on 
whether there were errors in Scripture. In his rather Yestramed 
and charitable an swer Thi elicke said that he rejected verbal in- 
Sþtration not $80 much because of the fantastic idea of a God-gov - 
erned process of automatic writing as because the doctrine de- 
veloped a legalstic attitude toward scripture as a book that fell 
from heaven rather than as living testimony. He also held that 
the doctrine denied the "humanity" of God, the Word that became 
flesh. On the other hand, when we acknowledge the human char- 
ac ter of the Bible, said Thielicke, we are enabled to find meaning 


in old conceptions, such as the creation myths, because we can look 


for the message in them instead of Scientific accuracy. Thiel- 


icke further $said that by entering history God had Sanctioned our 


historical Study and concern, and that the chuy ch should never 


have alesser regard from truth than those outside. 55 


hi a pass age within the Theologische E thik Thielicke de- 


velops a Similar line of thought. There are occasions, he Says, 
when a preacher must not be Silent about the historical-critic al 
method. One $suck occasion is a church Situation in which people 
are troubled by the discrepancy between modern Science and the 
biblical creation Story. Here, according to Thielicke, the pr each- 
er must distingui sﬆh the different intentions of Science and SCYi#þ- 
ture and $how how the "'soteriological intention'' of the biblical 
text is not destroyed by the dated character of its form of ex- 

pr esslon. The other occaslon Thielicke mentions oc curs when 

the preacher confronts a faith in verbal insþiration that legali s- 
tically manages Scripture as a miracle book pitted against Science. 
This is bad, says Thielicke, from the potnt of view of culture and 


of faith, It Yepresents a faith that is fearful. It makes faith 


= Thielicke, Between Heaven and Earth, pp. 1-12. 
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cosmological instead of soteriologi cal. Against it a baptism in 
khistorical-critical biblical scholarship can belong to the con- 
fession of faith, faith in God's condescension, in the incarna- 
tion of the Word in Christ in the form of a Servant. 29 


Though the intentions of the rYeligionsgeschichtliche Schule 


and of the liberal exegetes may have been Secularistic, and 
though it is good to emphasize again a kerygmatic interpretation 
of scripture, still Thielicke holds that the historical-critical 


interpretation has worked out for the best. It has Shown us the 


richness of the biblical polyphany. 0 Thielicke states that the 


biblical scholar ought not to asR in his exegesis what the text says 
to us today. That is the job of the dogmatic theologian, The bib - 
lical exegete ought rather to pur sue the text in all its historical 

depth s. _ Most biblical scholars try to make the preacher's task 


easier rather than harder, They perform an essential task, for 


in order to know what a text may mean today we must know what it 


Th. E, 1/1, pars. 331-35, 9OTh.E. 1, pars. 113-20. 


TI Thelicke, Theologle der Anfechtung, þÞ. 5-6. 


meant to its original authors. 32 Like Barth Thielicke Yecog=- 
nizes that we moderns have our conceptions when we listen to 
the Bible. There is not only the biblical then but also the mod- 
ern now, Like Barth also Thielicke accepts this fact with the 
qualifications that we today must be willing to hear Something 
new, Something we did not expect, Something that goes beyond 
our que SHOns. 39 

Thielicke's acceptance of historical-critical methods is 
in general, then, very $similar to Barth's, but there is one Sig- 
nificant difference of emphasis. For Barth the main point is the 
historical=-critical confirmation of the human character of the 
Bible, and he is less interested in how this method helps us to 
under stand the Bible, Thielicke emphasizes the aid to under - 
Standing just as much as the confirmation of God's condescension 


to Speak his word to men in human form, 


53 Thielicke, The Trouble with the Church, þ. 20. Cf. also 
Thielicke, Between Heaven and Earth, pp. 28-31. 
5 Thielicke, Between Heaven and Earth, pp. 31-32. CF. 
also þÞ. 39-58. 


The Bible as God's Revelation 


ht view of their affirmation of the human and temporal char - 
ac ter of the Bible it might Seem that Barth and Thielicke have 
reduced the Bible to the status of an ordinary human book, It 
could still as Such have the authority that derives from tits being 
the oldest Chr istian document, the document which most directly 
teaches later Christians of Christ, including the prepar ation for 
him in the Old Testament and his coming and being believed in in 
the New Testament. Such a Bible would be a tool to use in order 


to get behind it. Neither Bar th nor Thielicke, however, would 


ac cept $uch a tosition as the full account of the Bible'$%authority . 


Turning first to Barth, it must be $aid that he does Yecog- 
nize that the Scriptures have a kind of general authority as the 
oldest document. But that authority is only mediate, that is, 
through the men of that time. It is only relative, that is, under 
Judgment of the pure Word OY revelation of God. And that auth- 
ority is only formal, that is, it is mere witness, but by itself it 
would not indicate that in this witness we hear God's Word, A 


Scripture with this kind of authority would be at the church 's 
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disþo sal, and in the last analysis the church would be left on its 
own. 4 

Barth has a much higher doctrine of scYipture, which is best 
understood as an asþect of the proclamatory or actualizing natur e 
of his theology. "God's Word is God himself in the Holy Scrip- 
tures," thr ugh an event in the power of the Holy Spirit. "'Scrip- 
ture is holy and God's Word in that for the church through the 
Holy Spivit it has become and will become the witness of God's 
revelation. '99 We believe, says Barth, that the Bible has priority 
over all other writings and is God's Word. As men we can only say 
that the Bible has had this priority and has been God's Word and 
that we can hope that it will have this priority and will be God's 
Word. This formulation does not mean that there is no present 
tense, but the present itself'is a divine present; it is God's event 
and therefore not at our disþosal. 30 In one of his earvliest writings 


Barth wrote, "'There is a stream in the Bible which bears us, once 


we have entrusted ourselves to it, of itself to the sea. ''97 Barth 


RHx.D. 1/2, 600-606. "*Ibid., p. 505. **Ibid., pp. 557-58. 


Barth, Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie (Muni ch: Chr. 
Kaiser Ver lag, 1925), þ. 22. 


has not changed from the Spirit of this position in the Chuy ch 


Dogmatics, The revelation and therefore the authority of $criþ- 


ture is not found or proved by men. Men depend on God's $Sheak- 


ing, on the Holy Spirit. 98 How can a human document become 


God's Word?” In keeping with the divinely controlled actualism 
of Barth 's theology the answer is that the human wor ds of the 
Bible become God's Word through a miracle (Wunder). In the 
Statement, ''We believe that the Bible is God's Word, "' the faith 
that makes the Statement, while a free act of man, is a miracle, 
and without the miracle of faith the Statement can well Seem 
offenstve. 39 

Barth presents a Summary of his position in eight theses, 
which Show clearly the miraculous and actualist character of the 
Bible 's becoming God's Word in his view. 


1, It is God's Word that the Bible becomes, and $0 not at 


human disþosal. 


2, It is God's work, a happening unlike any other, always new, 
and $0 men must be ready for the new. 


3, The Word of God is God's miracle. 


38 
K.D. 1/2, 505. Did. þþ. 561-63. 


4, The miracle does not, however, hide the full humanity 
of the Bible. In the Bible real fallible men Speak real fallible 
words that are only God's Word by grace. 

5. The character of this miracle as an event must be taken 


Seriously, God's Word is not an inherent property of the bib - 


lical books but occurs ever and again when God makes use of 


biblical words in order to Speak. 

6. Where the Bible proves itself to be God's Word is up to 
God, not to us men, It is not for men to distinguish the divine 
from the human, God can make use of the human, the letters 
of the Bible. 

7. God uses the verbal text, and in this Sense one can SpeaR 
of verbal insþiration. (This is a matter of Some importance, and 
it will be dealt with under the next Subheading in, this chapter. ) 

8, All this does not mean that Christian belief makes the 
Bible into God's Word, The insþiration of the Bible is objective 
and Yests on a divine decision. 

Barth concludes these theses with the formal comment that 


the statement, '"'The Bible is God's Word, "' is an analytical 


Statement. It is not derived from any thing else. 20 

Barth's fairly conservative critic, Klaas Runia, has well 
de scribed this po sition as a "'vertical dualism. Al A perfectly 
human Bible becomes ever and again the Word of God. What- 
ever cYiticisms may be m ade of Barth's position, one of his 
gr eat merits is his awareness that biblical texts are not mere 
ob jects of study but that they themselves can become $subjects 
that Speak. It is perhaps this asþpect of his thought that accounts 
for the widesþread influence he has had among those who must 
pr each and rightly feel held to s peak a living word and not merely 
to examine an ancient document, It also explains why those who 
now discuss a "new hermeneutic” honor Barth at least in regard 


to this aspect of his theology. 42 


4rbid., pp. 585-98. 


Urlaas Runia, Karl Barth 's Doctrine of Holy Scripture 
(Grand Rapids, Mich. : william B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. , 
1962), Þþ. 123. 


©ep. James D. Smart, The Interpretation of Scripture 
(Philade lphia: The Westminster Press, 1961), þþ. 18-20. On 
Barth's role in the new hermeneutic cf. James M. Robinson and 
Jolm B. Cobb (eds.), The New Hermeneutic ("New Frontiers mm 
Theology, '' Vol. 01; New York: Har per & Row Publishers, 1964), 
ÞÞ. 27-29, 82-83, 112. 


Barth's position is associated with the act of preaching. 
A human text of human words becomes a proclamation, the Word 
of God, by God's grace. In keeping with this setting of the in- 
Spiration of scYipture Barth Surrounds his doctrine with refer - 
ences to prayer and the church, The Word comes from God and 
not from men, Its coming can therefore be Yemembered in 
prayers of gratitude and Sought for in prayers of petition. 43 
Barth's doctrine of scripture is at the Same time a doctrine of 
the church, The church can claim relative authority under the 
authority of the active Word of God, and within the church the 
individual member has relative freedom over against church au= 
thority but Subordinate to the freedom of the Word of God, "y For 


Barth of course this does not mean that the church creates the 


Word of God, Rather it is the other way around, and Barth's 


under standing of the church is as actualist and proclamatory as 


his understanding of insþiration, The Word of God in its freedom 


Cf. inter alia K. D. 1/2, 590, 767, 781. 


tc, the theses (Lehrsdtze) of pars. 20 and 21 in K, D. 
1/2, 598 and 741, 


can found the church. 15 The church is provisional, If it is 
the Special place where God speaks first, he does $0 in order 
to Speak to the world through the church, and the freedom of 
the Word can turn what was church into non-church and what 
was non-church into church, * What has preserved the church 
is the event of God's Word in Scripture. 
Die Schrift! Ein Buck als07 Nein, ein Chor von lauter Sehr 
verschiedenen, unter sich weithin unabhingigen, aber in 
ihrer Aussage zusammenklingenden Stimmen, ein in ihren 
vielen und verschiedenen Texten in der Mitte der Gemeinde 
h&chst lebendiges Wesen, das durch, Seine Mis$shandlung von 
Seiten all der Halbblinden, Eigenmachtigen und Zudringlichen 
hindurch immer wieder $ich selbst zum Worte zu melden und 
zu GehGy zu bringen wusste, *7 
To turn now to a consideration of Thielicke under this point, 
it must be said that it is not quite $0 easy to be $sure of his post- 
tion Since he has not systematically stated it, It Seems fair to 
say that there is a Similar sense of being addressed by God 
through the biblical witnesses, but that in Thielicke's case this 
is less punctiliar than it is with Barth, Thielicke is also more 


restrained in acknowledging the human character of the Bible. 


46 47 
K.D. 1/2, 770. Ibid., þþ. 768-69, K.,D. IV/2, 762, 


Man's being address ed by God characterizes Thielicke's 
theology in general. It is important for him that in scripture 
we are addres sed and are not talking to ourse lves, Scripture 
is authoritativ e when we Sur Yendeyr to God, This thought i s 
by ought out in a brief book of Thielicke's on the tempt ati ons 


of Jesus, Between God and Satan. In the temptations story, 


as Thielicke indicates, bath Jesus and Satan quote Scripture. 
What is the difference ?2 Why is Jesus' quotation a Yecog nition 
an d Satan's an abuse? The words of Scripture in th emselves 
can be used in a cunning way for one's oun purposes, The 
difference between Satan and Jesus in the quotati on of Scripture, 
says Thiel icke, is that in the case of Jesus these words Yep - 
re Sent the authority under which he Stands, "'The wor d of God 
is only God 's word and only his authority, as long as we Our - 


Se lves kumbly and obediently st and bene ath it, as 'prisoners ' of 


Je 8us C hrist. 43 In a way Similar to Bar th's Thielicke 


48 Thieli cke, Zwischen Gott und Satan (3rd ed.; Hamburg: 
Furche- Verlag, 1955), þþ. 98-100, The quotation is on þ. 99. 
The Englis h translation is Thielicke, Between God and Satan, 
trans. C. C, Barber (Edinburgh & London: Oltver & Boyd, 
1958), þÞ. 56-57. The quotation is on þ. 56. 
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re cognizes that faith depends on the work of the Holy Spirit 
and that there is no way of preventing its being int erpre ted 
from the outs1i de as part of the ordinary cours e of things. 

Thiel icke asks how we know that it is God himself who ad- 
dy esSes us in the commandment, "'T hou shalt have no other 
gods beside me.” Might it not be our own Yeligi ous feelings 
that expres s themselves as though God had Spoken? There can 
be no ratio nal demonstration that God has sþpoken, Thiel icke 
an $Swers, any more than mother love or the maj esty of the Al- 
pine peaks or the beauty of a fugue by Back can be proved rYa- 
tionally, Such things are only knoun in encounter, Only the 
pe Yso0n who knows fell ow Ship with God and who day es to live 
in obedience to God's will c an know that God has $Sþpok en. 

''1One canno t know the "fat her'if one is not a 'child!... One 
cannot know the 'Lord' if one is not a 's ervant' of this Lord. 149 
For Thielicke too, then, the statement that the Bible is God's 


Word tis analytic al. 


,, PThelicke, Der Glaube der Christenhe it (5th ed.; 
Gottinge n: Vand enhoe ck & Ruprecht, 1965), þþ. 82-85. 
The quotati on is on þ. 85. 
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Though the objectivity of the divine addre $8s may be 


beyond pro of accor ding to Thielicke, it is $still essen tial to 
hold to this objectivity, Thielicke has critic ized Bultmann's 
pr ogram of demythologizing the New Te stament on this basis. 
Thiel icke does not deny that the kerygma of the New Testament 
comes to us in the form of myth or that ther e must be inter- 
pr etation of that myth today. But he feels that Bult mann has 
turne d the Christ event into m erely a change in the beli ever's 
consciousness $0 that there is in Bultmann's position no real 
act of God at all and no real hi story. 20 Whe ther or not Thie- 
licke is fair to Bultmann-pr obably he is not-his positi on clearly 
points to his own concern that the Gos pel as God's work not be 
re duced to a change in the believer's self -unde Ystanding. 

If the Bible cannot b e proved to be God's Word, it is poss- 


ble to raise questions about an int erpre tation that would reduce 


— 


90 Thi eli cke, Theologie der Anfech tung, þþ. 135-68. Thie- 
licke's essay has appeared in English as "'The Res tat ement of 
New Testament Mythology ,"' in Kerygma and Myth: A Theo- 
logical Deb ate, ed. Hans Werner Bartsch, trans, Reginald H, 
Fulle r (London: S. Þ.C.K., 1954), pp. 138 -74. 


biblical history merely to the level of the human, The rYes- 
urrection of Christ, which is very important to Thielicke per=- 
Sonally, *7 must be understood as an ontic event in his view, 

The Yesurrection is not to be Seen as an objective event of or - 
dinary history that could be proved to impartial observers 

but it Should not be Seen either as an interpretation of the 
crucifixion or a mere vision of the disciples. Thielicke de= 
s8cribes it as "'transsubjective"' in order to recognize that it is 
not in the realm of ordinary objects and yet is more than merely 
Subjective, One of the chief roles of kistorical criticism 

for Thielicke is to cast doubt on the vision hypothesis as adequate 
to interpret what the biblical materials record of the disciples' 
experience. The Yesurrection cannot be proved, and the 

vision hypothesis cannot be simply disþroved, Historical in- 
vestigation can show, however, that faith does not rest on a 


manifest impossibility when it holds to the Yesurrection as a 


transsubjective fact, and doubt can be cast on a dogmatic 


$4 The Trouble with the Church, þ. 127. 
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historicism th at $says that a novum, a divine act, $i mply can- 


not take place. 92 
P / 


Barth too holds that the Eas ter event is not s ubjective or 
Just an interpretation of the crucifixion, although he too admits 
that it is not an event in ordinary history (Historie) as the cruci- 
fixion is. 99 Indeed Barth affir ms the literal truth of both the 
virgin birth and the Ea ster event as a si gn that in the existence 
of Jesus Christ God is at work directly. 94 Yet it would not be 


ch aracteristic of Barth to Summon hi storical criticism for aid 


ev en in a negative role. With his punctiliar und erstanding of 


ho w God uses human words, Barth is le ss Yeser ved than Thie- 
licke in Speak ing of the human in the Bible, For Thielicke be- 
hind the words of the Bible there is a hi story that has objective 


Signs of being God's history with men, and historical c ritici sm 


92 Thi eli cke, "'The Res urrec tion Ker ygma, "' in Leonhard 
Goppelt, Helmut Thiel icke, and H ans-Rudolf Mille Y-Sch we fe, 
The Eas ter M es8age Tod ay, tr ans. Salvator Attana sio and 
Darrell Likens Guder (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1964), 
ÞÞ. 59-116, 


93x. e.g. K, D. IV/1, 368-78. 


94x. D. 1/2, 199. 
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can at least play the ground -clearing role of showing that $8 uch 
an interpretation is not imposs ible. 

It has al Yeady been pointed out in this study that Barth 
and Thielicke take the Same positi on in Yegar d to the openn ess 
of the canon. 99 In this position both show their freedom from 
biblicism or biblical literali sm, and both acknowledge a Yevel- 
ation that is not i dentical with the words of the Bible, It is char- 
ac teristic of both that they take this posit ion with rYestraint, A 
ch ange in the canon is a bare pos sibility for Barth, Thiel icke 
re fers to the kind of Yesþpect for the Bible that Luther Showed. 
When a biblical text $8 eems incomprehe nsible or even off ensive, 


Luther advised, acc ording to Thielicke, that we doff our hats and 


pass by. We have the Christian freedom to pass by; but we 


Sh ow our Yesþpec t for author ity by Yemoving our hats. 96 


The Words of the Text 


For Bar th scripture beco mes the Word of God in an event. 


The event is a divine act in the miracle of faith brought about by 


93x. D. 1/2, 669-71; Th. E. 11/2, par. 1171 and1lI, pars. 
1699-1704. 


90 Th. E. 11/2, par. 1186. 
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the Holy Spirit in which God uses the human wor ds of the Bible. 
In receiving reve lation m en are not to engage in pneumatic or 
Sp iri tual e xegests, according to Bar th, but to fasten upon the 
very words of the text. Here Barth does say that int erpre ters 
Sh ould make full use of literary and historical analysits. 97 Still 
the exegete is concerned for what the te xts have to Say. He is 
no t to try to analyze the bibl ical writers themselves, Pr oper 
biblical hermene uti cs, Barth holds, is the Same as proper her - 
mene uti cs gener ally, If one li stens to any man, one listens to 
the conc ern he is trying to open up for one. It is arbitrary to 
try to in terpret him in himself. Anyone who Speaks to us has 
a concern to present and Seeks to wrest our being conce rned. 
Thus, in a truly hkistorical hermeneutic s we are after, not bib- 


lical men, but God's reve lation, which is what they are testify ing 


to. 295 In Sum, this means holding to the words of the text and not 


trying to go behind them. 


As a dogmatic th eologian Barth has become even m ore 


*97x.D. 1/2, 810-13. *Tbid., pp. 513-23. 


sy stematic on this point. In the Commentary on Romans he 


could sþpeak of di scovering the "connection of the wor ds to the 
Word '' i n which the int erpre ter could go $0 far as to forget that 
he was not the author. 919 Barth could fr eely transþose Paul's 
words. '"Tsrael”" became "church, '' "Jew'' became "'man of God "' 
Greek" became ''man of the world, '' and $0 forth. 60 In the 


Church Dogmatic s Bar th can insist that we Should not try to go 


be hind the texts to Some real revelation that we could know 
apart from them. Biblical criticism proper ly Should Seek 

the real meaning and conn ections of the biblical texts themselves®! 
Belie f in the Word of God in the Bible is then a belief in verbal 
insþpiration in the Sense that God makes use of the very words 

of the text. The theologian and preac her must pay atte nti on to 

the exac t wording. 62 


It has al Yeady been indicated that one of the differe nces 


99 


Barth, Der Romerbrief (2nd ed.), þ. xii. 


50 Bouillard , Gen ese et evolution de la theologie dialec- 


tique, pp. 18-19. 


ble D. 1/2, 545; cf. IV/2, 167. **K.D, 1/2, 591-93. 


between Barth and Thielicke is that Thielicke more system = 
atically affirms the need for historical criticism as an aid to 
under standing the Bible, There is a message behind the form 
of expression of the biblical texts, Biblical criticism can help 
us to understand the men of the Bible and $0 the Bible, Thie- 
licke, who Seems more conservative than Barth as far as ad- 
mitting the human character of biblical history in itself is con- 
cerned, Seems less conservative in his freedom over the words 
of the biblical texts. 

Thieliche does not think that the words by themselves 
Speak to modern men by a divine miracle, As was pointed out 
in the first chapter, Thielicke takes modern man and the modern 
world sSeriously, We interpret the Bible as modern men to mod- 
erm men, The preacher or interpreter must be immersed in 
life. "'The Gospel is not preached ''in itself”' and timelessly 
(that would be... . docetic), but it is reflected against definite 


thematic points of reference within which men's problems arise, " 05 


5h, E, II, par. 727, Cf. The Trouble with the Church, 
passim, 


To bring out the relevance to m odern m en the biblical 
texts may need extensive interpreting. Some aspects of the 
mode rn world fit directly into the biblical worldview, For 
ex ample, modern man knows the reality of the demonic, and 
the demonic in m odern hi story has the power to illumine a 
biblical text. 62 The book of Revelation, $0 puzzling to Luther , 
for our age that has met the demonic is no longer ens hroud ed 
in mi sts but s hining in the sunlight. 009 In other cases the dis- 
tinctive chara cter of mod ern experience has to be taken into 
ac count, and an immediate relation to biblical texts does not 
exist. This is true, for one thing, in the area of political 
ethics. ©® The point that biblic al texts do not apply directly 
to modern politic al problems is of capital im portance in Thie- 


licke's unders tanding of b ibl ical authority and must be + 


hs + Pf 1 I, pars 1-9, esþ. par. 5. 


99 Thi eli cke, Fragen des Christ entums an die moderne 
Welt, pp. 228-29. 


90h. E. 11/2, par. 13; cf. 1, pars. 143-53. 


re turned to later in this study. 
II. COM MENTS AND QUESTIONS 
Up to this point in this chapter the fundamen tal posit ions 
of Barth and Thielicke on the Bible have been pre Sented objec- 
tively. In conclusion 80me comments will be made and Some 
qu esHons raised,. 


The Ker ygmatic or CY isis Style in Scripture 


Both Barth and Thielicke take what may be described as 
a ker ygmatic appro ach to scripture. This is in keeping with 


the proc lamat ory nature of Bar th's theology in which the word 


of Ged is ever anew actualiz ed, and it is in keeping with Thie- 


licke's conviction that man is able to be address ed by God and 
that man is $80 address ed. 

The kerygmatic approa ch to scripture involves $eve ral 
points. First of all, $uch an approach is completely able to 
ac cept the ful ly human char acter of the Bible. Ancient texts 
ar e expected to live again, but this expectation 1s quite com- 
pa tib le with the full r ecognition that these are ancient texts 


with a fully kuman character. The author of this study has no 
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de Sire wha tSoever to quarrel with Barth and Thielicke on this 
point. If a belief in verbal inerrancy or verbal insþirati on in 
the $8ense of a divinely di ctated te xt ever made sen se, it cer- 
tainly is impo ssible to day in the light of the critical and his- 
torical study of the Bib le. Barth and Thiel icke are to be com- 
mend ed for the recognition of the humanity of the Bible, and 
pe rhaps Barth is to be especially commended in that he Seems 
to recognize this m ore unre Serve dly than Thiel icke. 

As a Second point, keryg matic approach to Scripture im - 
plies Something about the chara cter of b ibl ical literature. It 
implies that this literature is kerygmatic; that is, that these 
ar e wor ds which have been the expre ssion or the m edium of an 
ac tualiz ed word spoken to man and which hav e been pres erved 
in the m emory that they once Spoke and in the expectation th at 
they will continue to Speak. It would be ridiculous to try to 
ac tualiz e a literature that was not essen tially kerygmatic. 

Is the Bible kerygmatic in its own under standing of its elf 7 


The answer m ust be that to a very large degr ee the Bible is 


ke rygmatic. Barth can well state, "The writings of the Bib le 
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ar e kerygmatic writings, related to the extraneous, new, ab- 
S0 lut e event that is the goal of the Old Te stament and the be- 
ginning of the Ne w. 07 A quick Surv ey of the various parts of 
the Bible will indicate cl early enough the keryg matic or ac- 
tualist c harac ter of vast portions of scYripture. In the case 
of the books of the Law or Torah, modern scholarship has 
Shown the role of cultic celebrations, esþecially celebrations 
of coven ant renewal, in the formation of this legal litera ture. 
In cultic celebrations I srael rYelived the history of the Exodus 
and heard again the law pro claim ed as liv ing command t hat 
Ye quired decision. 68 The words at Mt. Sinai c ontinued to 
live, In its cult Israel acknowl edged that what happened at 
Mt. Sinai h ad undimini shed con temporary meaning for each 


generation, 09 To turn to the Pro phets, the oracular nature 


0 Barth, Against the Stream: Shorter Po st-War Wri tings, 
1946-52 (New York: Phil osoph ical Library, 1954), þ. 220. 

60 Corhard von Rad, Old Tes tament Theology, tr ans. D. 
M. G. Stalker (New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
1962-65), 1, 105-28. 


2” bid., þ. 193. 


of proph eti c literature is obvious, Words delivered as "the 
Word of the Lor d"' are Yemember ed and Yead again as di vine 
or acles, Tur ning to the Ne w Testament, the role of procla- 
mation in the Shaping of its tradition is generally recognized. 
The gospels are largely kery gmati c; the epistles of Paul and 
the later New Te stament wr itings are Yeplete with the procla- 
mation of the Gospel. It is also true that for New T estament 
Christians the great Yevelatory events of the Old Te stament 
were sti ll living alt hough rYeint erpre ted in the light of Christ. 'O 
Barth and Thielicke are thus faithful expositors of a 
large part of the Bible when they approa ch it ker ygmatically . 
Howe ver, not all of biblical literature is kerygmatic, a mat ter 


to which it will be necess ary to return after completing this 


consideration of what is implied in a Rerygmatic approa ch to 


SC Yipture. 


A third point in regard to such an approach is that it must 


" O8car Cu Ilmann, Heil als Ge schichte: Heilsgeschicht- 
liche Ex ist enz im Neuen Testament (Tihingen: J.C.B. Mokr 
(P aul Siebeck), 1965), pp. 70-71, 108-16. 


hold that these ancient texts can be actualized before mod- 

ern men; that is, s8uch an approach ass$umes that the Bible 

can $till Speak in $þpite of the lapse of time and the change of 
circumstance, At this point Barth and Thielicke part company, 
although both agree that modern men can hear God's Word 

in the Bible, The difference between Barth and Thielicke is 
that Barth does not raise the question of how this can be done 
and Thielicke does rYaise this question. 

Barth does not ask how a text can be actualized, He can 
devote Some attention to an interpreter's approach to a text, in- 
cluding a place for historical and literary criticism. But for 
Barth all this work is preparatory. Finally the text takes over, 
and God Speaks his oun Word through the words of the text, It is 
not clear how much human Yeinterpretation he thus allows for. 


In a grateful essay K. H, Miskotte has sþoken of Barth's 


freeing Christians to think in a ScrYiptural way (schriftgemss). 


According to Miskotte, since Barth admits the human character 
of the Bible and gnce he also dispenses with any firmly held 
philosophical presuppositions by which to inter pret and measure 
the Bible, Barth allows the Bible to sþeak in its own terms, 


In this Barth differs from the tendency of traditional 


theology to use already existent philosophical categories in in- 
terpreting the Bible. Such categories are apt to distort the 
Bible's own manner of thought, When one does not deny that a 
primitive mentality is Speaking in the Bible, one can let it 


Speak in its oun terms, Miskotte Shows how Barth has done 


this particularly in his doctrine of God. & 


Surely Miskotte has pointed to a strength in Barth, one 
that could also be found in Thielicke, By not insisting upon 
Scientific, historical, or even moral or theological inerrancy 
in the biblical texts Barth frees them to speak their own lan- 
guage, And by setting all our presuppositions in doubt before 
the Word of God he frees us to listen to scripture without try - 
ing to tell scripture what it must say, Yet at just this point 
questions arise regarding Barth, How does our knowing that 
the biblical text is conditioned by its time and that we are con- 
ditioned by our time affect our understanding and our listening? 
How can old words Speak to modern man? Can it be Shown 


that man is listening for a word from beyond? Barth asSumes 


af 4 H, Miskotte, '"'Die Erlaubnis zu schriftgemds8em 
Denken, '' Antwort, Þþ. 29-51. 


that man is a creature who is capable of hearing the Word of 
God and that the Bible can become the Word of God, but he 
does not say how all this is $0. 

An occurrence that is almost of the nature of an anec- 
dote brings home both Barth's strength and his weakness in 


this Yegard. The lectures that became his book Credo were 


originally delivered in Holland before what would Seem to have 
been a fairly conservative audience, In discussion at the end, 
Barth was asked if the Serpent really Spoke in the Garden of 
Eden, Barth is a modern man; he acknowledges that he can- 


not imagine a Speaking Serpent. But this does not matter, he 


holds, as the important thing is what is written, the verbal 


text, what the Serpent said. Man 1s disobedient when he asks, 
or is willing to hear asked, "'Has God s8aid?"” Not to give up 
a critical or an apologetic attitude toward the text is to prove, 
says Barth, that the Serpent has indeed sþoken. /Z One can 
appreciate Barth's wit and still accuse him in his answer of an 


evasion, One cannot just say, 'Tt is written, '" It is true that 


72 Barth, Credo, pp. 163-64; English trans. , Credo (New 
York: Charles Scribner 's Sons, 1962), þþ. 190-91. 
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inspite of their historical and Scientific inaccura cies the cre- 


ation Stories of the Bible can beco me God's Word. Barth is 


himself a master at an actualiz ing presentation of s cripture. 


But b ecaus e he Serenely disregar ds the question of how this 
is posstble, his theology is incomplete and he runs the YisR of 
So unding dogmatic in the bad Sens e of the word, or arbitrary. 

On this point Thiel icke provides a highly important con- 
trast to Barth. He is convinced also that God does Speak to 
mode rn men in and through the Bible. But he does deal with 
the how of this divme communicati on. He is concer ned to Show 
ho w man Yaises the questions of ul timate meaning and tends to- 
ward lostness or nihilism without a Sense of m eaning, He 1s 
further con cerne d with the methodological question of how one 
by idges the gap between the biblical then and the m odern now. 
In thi s he has a place for historical s cholarsh ip as an aid in 
the interpretation and Yeinterpretation of biblical texts. In 
this he knows that one cannot s im ply stay with what is li t- 
erally written. 


Thielicke i s much to be preferred to Barth on this point. 


It is not enough to expound the Bible without endeav oring to 


make clear how one is interpreting. One of the major ta sks 
of modern theology is to interpret the Bible in the light of 
contemporary knowledge about the world and about man and 
in the light of the contemporary si tuation. Interpretation is 
an important matter in regard to every theological area: 
God, man, creation, history, nature, and $0 on. The Bible 
cannot be $sim ply read without interpretation in any of these 
ar eas. Among them all is the area of political ethics, which 
is the Special concern of this study. Let it be said at this 
point that Thiel icke's recognition that the Bible m ay need 
c onsiderable int erpre tation and Yeinterpretation if it is to 
Sp eak to modern man is Super ior to Barth's tendency to a- 
wait a divine actuali zation of the Bible's oun words, That 
Thiel icke is in fact preferable to Barth in this regar d will 
have to be demonstrated in the ensuing study. 

The fourth and final point in a keryg matic approach to 
Scripture concer ns the content of the kerygma. Both theo- 


logians being examined here agree essentially that the heart 
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of Christian proclamation is Jesus C hrist himself, They both 
es Sentially agree that Christ b oth authorizes and li mi ts the 
Bible. He authorizes the Bible as witness to himself, but he 
is also the criterion of the Bible, On this basic point there 
can hardly be any discuss ion among Chr istians, Christ is the 
ultim ate Christian point of departure, and as Such he is i r- 
re ducible. As s$uch al so he is the canon within the canon, the 
rule of scripture. He both authorizes and limits the Bible, 
What the lo rdship or ultimacy of Christ means in detail in 
Christian life and thought and in Christian biblical e xposi- 
tion is a broad ques tion, perhaps the basic question of Chris- 
tian theology. In this study it is being investigated from the 
one angle of biblical authority in Christian poli tic al ethics. 
On this matter of the place of Chr ist in scripture there 
is a distinction of e mphasis between Barth and Thielicke in 
Spite of their fundamental unity. For Barth the Bible is a 
unite d witness to Christ, and the diversitie s between the books, 


be tween the Tes taments, between creation, fall ,* and redemp- 


tion are subor dinate to this overarching unity, For Thielicke 


the distinct m oments of creation, fall, and rede mption rYe- 
ce ive greater emphasis, Es pecially, the fall and redemp- 
tion are held distinctly, as will be brought out in the next 
chapter. From the point of view of biblical interpretation 
the distinction between Barth and Thi eli cke results in a 
different approach to the Old Testament. The Chr istian 


interpre tat ion of the Old Te stament is another major ques- 


tion in theology, and political ethics is one vantage point 


from which to attack the problem. The relative positions of 
Barth and Thielicke will have to be evaluated as this study 
ÞY OgYes Sees. 

In Summary of what has been $said to this point, Barth 
an d Thielicke both take a keryg matic approach to scripture, 
The Bible i s a witness, a ful ly human document, but it is a 
do cument t hat has lived once and that is expected to live again. 
Thiel icke systemati cally faces the question of how the old te xts 
may $8þe ak again; Barth does not do $0, or at least does not do 
$0 clearly. The fundamental kerygma is Chr ist, and the Bible 


gains its authority as witness to him, For Barth the Bible 
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pr oclaims Christ throughout as God 's one Word. For Thie- 


licke the Bible proclaims the Gospel and the Law, condemna - 
tion and forgiveness. There are thus for Thielicke in eff ect 
two Words, 

That the Bible is largely keryg matic has already been 
po int ed out in ju sti fic ati on of Barth and Thielicke. In keryg- 
ma or proclamation m en stand im mediately before God, all 
Su pports and con tin uities fall away, and the ultimate wor d i s 
Spoken: the wor d of þYophe tic judgment or the word of mercy 
as at Mt. Sinai or as in the good news of the Kingdom or as in 
the new creation in Christ. M an's Situation before this word 
is one of crisis, the crisis of immediacy before God. There- 
fore, if Speak ing of biblical ethics, it can be said that the 
ethics of proclamati on or keryg matic ethics is an ethi cs of 
crisis. Much of biblical ethics is crisis ethics, Both Barth 


an d Thielicke emphasize this asþect of the Bible. 


The Ongoing Style in Scripture 


The Bible i s not exclusively keryg matic. Tt doe s not 


de scribe man only in a state of crisis before God, To return 


to the question Leub a asked of Bar th, ''Are there not also things 


b 
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that Il ast in the Bible, and that can be known in their | asting- 
ne 88?'''3 In contrast to crisis much of the Bible presen ts 
us with what might be described as ongoing life. The marks 
of this ongoing Ii fe are the assumption of the indefinite con- 
tinuation of th e wor 1d as it now stands and the Setting of hu- 
man life within the ordinary daily demands and joys of fo od, 
dr ink, marriage, family, children, civil life, and $0 forth. 
Men $8ee themselves within the stream of the generations and 
as part of their people and even as part of all mankind. 
Viewed in regard to its ongoing character the Bible presen ts 
us with a particular history that mov es from the patyi archs, 
an d even before them, up to the primitive Christ ian church. 

In this rYesþpect the Bible has the unity of a ki story, full of 
constants as well as of contingent events. 74 Occasionally , 
the picture is not even that of an ongoing history, but what is 


pictured in the Bible is general human life, more or less as 


73 mY mY 
Leuba, '"'Le probleme de l'Eglise chez M. Bar th, 
Þ. 24. 


I Cul Im ann, Heil als Ge schichte, þ. 139 et passim. 


it is lived by individuals in every age. This is esþec ial ly 


true of books like Proverbs or Eccleslastes. There 1s no par- 


ticular unity in the ongoing por tions of the Bible other than 


the Bible's general historical c ontinuity . Glimpses are given 
of a wide variety of customs and cultural levels and historical 
Situations. The kind of living that is reflected Shifts from th e 
Se cond mil lenium B. C. through to the Ro man Empire. With 
all its human var iety biblical e thos could never be reduced to 
a s8imple unity . 79 

The ongoing char acter of much of the Bible could be 
by ought out by passing the various parts of the Bible in quick 
review, as was done in the case of the Bible's kerygmatic 
character. In the Law or Torah, fir st, the narratives of the 
pa tri archs give a considerable feel of ongoing tim e and of the 
ge nerations. There are notes of crisis, especially in the cove- 
nantal promise, and many extraor dinary even ts, but mingled 
wi th this there is much that Shows ordinary life with its har- 


monies and conflicts, its problems, but al so its essential 
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73 Joh annes Hempel, Das Ethos des Alten Tes taments. 
(2nd ed. ; Berlin: Verlag Alfred Tope lm ann, 1964), þþ. 1-5. 


richness. The sett ing of the great law codes certainly has 
an el ement of crisis. In cult Israel again faces her G od and 
is again called to decision. The content of these laws as con- 
trasted with their sSetting, howe ver, pre Suppo ses the contin- 
uing world and the ordinary life of men. The laws deal with 
the annual round of cult, economic and Social matters, the 
re lations of parents and children and neighbors, $Seedtim e and 
harvest, petty crimes and more major crimes: in shoy t, with all 
the 8tuff of ongoing life. 

The prophe tic literature in its narrower Sense 1s cer - 
tainly dominated by notes of crisis. "Each prophet st ands 
as it were at the cross roads where God's dealings with Is rael 
. « . Suddenly and dramatically begin to move again. 176 The pro- 
ph ets set man before the judgment of God, and the notes of hope 
are in one way Or another hopes of a new divine act. The "'For- 
mer Prophets, "' however, tell an ongoing hist ory. As it stands, 
there is a motif of crisis in this history Since it narrates the 
continuous apostasy of Is Yael and the ul timate cons equen ce of 


de Serve d divine punishment. Thus Von Rad can label this 


76,on Rad, Old Tes tament Theology, II, 298, Cf. IT, 
112-19, 130. 


gr eat deuteronomic history, "'a doxology of Judgment. "' 7 
But he can also sþpeak of ''real historiograp hy” in this narra - 
tive and 8ay that the document t hat recounts the reign of David 
does 80 with "matte r-of-fact reali sm. 7s 

In the case of the Hagiogr apha, while there is a strong 
element of crisis in such passages as the apocalypse in Dan - 
tel, much of the literature has to do with an ongoing world. 
There is ongoing history in Chr onicles and Ezra and N ehemiah. 
General indivi dual life, alm ost divorced from an historical 
cons ciousn ess, is found in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 

The eschatological note-th at runs throug hout the Ne w 
Testament means that its life and ethics are predominantly char - 
ac terized by crisis. There are, however, in the New Testa- 
ment also elements of an ongoing style. The Gospels present 
pr im arily an escha tol ogical and absolute picture, but within 


all this Some of the te achings of the Synop tic s deal with ongoing 


— 
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7TTbid., I, 342-43. **Ibid., I, 306-09. 


church and family life. 9 Similarly in the epistle s, es- 


pe cially in the Hau stafeln®® there is the asSumption of con- 


tinuing family and civil Hfe. Perhaps one can Speak of a 

gY eater s8ense of ongoing life in the later New Testament than 

in the earlier, a greater element of this in the pastorals t han 

in the genuine Pauline epistles, but there are elements of it 
throu ghout. A particularly string rYefle cti on of an ongoing 
outlo ok is Luke-Acts taken as a whole. This work presents 

an unfol ding hist ory with the Seeming expectation of the world's 


indefinite continuati on. 


'0 w, D. Davies, The Setting of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Cambridge, En gland: Cambridge Univers ity Pres s, 

19 64) has dist inguished the Q and M Sources in the Sermon on 
the Mount along lines Similar to what is proposed here. Q 

re presents "'crisis.” In M there is an effort to make the 

teach ings of J esus app lic able "'to the problems of daily living. " 
See þ. 401. Also Amos Wilder Shows convincingly that J esus' 
teach ings combine apocalyptic visi on with beli ef in a contin- 
uing world. See his Eschatology and Ethics in the Tea ching of 
Je $US (Rev. ed.; New York: Harper & > Brothers, 1950), þþ 

50 -52, 70. 

0 Martin Dibelius, An die Kolosser, Epheser, An Phil emon, 
3rd. ed. rev. by D. H einrich Gre even (Handbuc h zum Neuen © | 
Testament, No. 12; Tu  bingen: J.C.B. Mokr, 1953), p. 48 lists the 
Haustafeln as Col. 3:18-4:1, Eph. 5:22ff, I Pet 2:13ff, and also 
Tit. 2:1-10, I Tim. 2: 8ff and 6:1f. 
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The link of present day Christi ans with the ongoing style 


of biblic al outlook cannot be that of proclamation or actualiz a- 
tion. One cannot relive the daily life of the patriarchs or the 
pr im itive Christians. The link is rather that m odern Chris- 
tians may think of themse lves as the present gener ation in a 
long con tin uous stream of generations. Pr esent day C hristi ans 
ar e the present Yepre Sentatives of this continuing traditi on 
Joined to the earlier stages of it by the church through the cen- 
turies and $80 on back into biblical history. The link with those 
biblical books that repre sent very little Sense of historical 
conscilousness is that of gener al human experience; that is, 
the modeyn Christian can $ee, in Spite of all the dif ferences of 


time and place, that those who created Proverbs, for example, 


were men like us. 


This chapter may now be conclude d by returning to Barth 
an d Thielicke with a final criticism. The Bible contains not one 
but two styles of life or ethics, a crisis style and an ongoing 
sfyle. The two are not neatly distinguished. Some parts of the 


Bible, like the prophets and the central proclamation of the New 


Testament, Yepresent almost pure crisis; Some parts of the 


Bi ble, like Proverbs, rYepresent an almost purely ongoing out- 


look; in gener al the Bible represents an in termingling of these 


two motifs. Any modern method of under standing and apply - 


ing the Bible must be aware of both styl es and deal with both. 
Barth and Thielicke go too quickly to the ju gular. They $8ee man 
almost exclustvely in crisis before God, and it is this aspect of 
the Bible that they most proclaim. Barth, of course, is fully 
aware of the ongoing tradition of the Bib le, but for him this 
Seems to be the "'Wett haftig keit'”' of the Word of God without 
mean ing in itself. Thielicke is concey ned for the radical j udg- 
ment of the Law and the radical forgiveness of the Gospel but 

ne glects the ongoing world. A too exclusive emphasis on crisi!s 
distorts both the Bible and the situati on of modern man. This 
cr iticism of Barth and Thielicke can be made now in Yeferen ce 
to their gener al under standing of scripture and $ub stanti ated in 


the investigati on of how they apply the Bible to the problems of 


mode rn political ethics. 


CHAPTER II 
G OS PEL AND LAW 
Bo th Barth and Thielicke have dealt extens ively and 
sy stematic ally with the subject to be examined in this chap- 
ter, the Yelati on of Go sþpel and Law. It is a $ubject about 
which th ey are, at least at first gl ance, profoundly divided. 
The fundamen tal th esis of Barth's ethics, as it is de- 


ve loped in the Chur ch Do gmati cs, is that the Law - and 


ethics in dogmati cs is about the Law or the Commandmen t 


of God - is the form (Ge stalt) of the Gosp el. This thesis 


re ceived its first s tat ement in a famous short wor R of 


Barth's, Evan gelium und Ge setz ( Go Spel and Lau), that fir st 


ap peare d in 1935 in dramatic circumstances. 2 It was prepare d 


Ig.D. 11/2, 564. 


© here are three identical German editi ons of this work. 
The first and third are published by Chr. Kaiser Verlag in Munich, 
the first in 1935 as vol. 32 of Theologische Existenz H eute, the 
third in 1956 as vol. 50 of Theologische Existenz Heute (Neue Fdg). 
In betwe en a Second edition was publi shed in Zr ich by Evan gelischer 
Verlag in 1940, Except in the footnote below, reference s here will 
be to the 1935 edition. There are two different En gli sh transla- 
tions. One by A.M. Hall is found in Barth, Comm unity, State, and 
Church, ed. with introduction by Will Herb erg (Gar den City, N.Y.: 
Anchor Books, Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1960), þþ. 71-100. 
The other i s found in Bar th, God, Grace and Go $þel, trans. James 
Strathearn McNab ("'Scottish Journal of Theology O ccasional Papers ,"' 
No. 8; Edinburgh and Lon don: Oliver and Boyd, 1959), þþp. 1-27. 
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as a lecture that Barth was invited to deliver in Barmen that year. 
Instead, Barth was forbidden to sþeak by the Hitler government, 


another read his paper in his absence, and he himself was escorted 


over the border by an agent of the Gestapo. - This setting is pe- 


culiarly appropriate, for Barth has blamed the failures of German 
Lutheranism in the political realm upon a misunderstanding of 

the relationship of Gospel and Law, a misunderstanding going 
back to Luther himself. In 1939 in a letter addressed to French 
Christians Barth wrote, "'The German people. .. Suffers from the 
heritage of the greatest Christian German, from Martin Luther 's 
error Yegarding the relation of Gospel and Law, or Secular and 
Spiritual order and power. 14 


Thielicke notes with approval that for Lutheran theology 


the radical distinction of Gospel and Law is the criterion of 


of, K, G, Steck's preface to the 1956 edition of 
Evangelium und Gesetz. 


*Barth, "Ein Brief nach Frankreich, "' in Eine 
Schweizer Stimme, 1938-1945 (Zollikon-Zttrich: Evange - 
lischer Verlag, A. G., 1945), þ. 113. Cf. Hermann Diem, 
Karl Barths Kritik am deutschen Luthertum (Zollikon- 
Zurich: Evangelischer Verlag, 1947), esþ. pp. 3-12. 
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theological legitimacy. 9 He has made this question the focal 
po int of his atta ck upon Barth and what he calls the Bar thi an 
Sc hool, meaning by that þ articularly the exegetes Wilh elm 
Vischer and Hans Hellbardt. By fail ing to m aintain the rad- 
ical distinction of Gospel and Law, Barth and the Barthians 
ac cording to Thielicke have been led into a m onism in which 
the G osþpel of the love of God has become a ti meless idea and 
in which the Old Te stament has been given an absurdly chris- 
tological interpretation. 6 

The question of this chapter is thus of decisive impo Y- 
tance for both Barth and Thielicke and the contrast betwe en 
them. It is also of decisive im portance for the subject of this 
Study. Many things depend on one's under standing of the Ye- 
lationship of Gospel and L aw. For one thing, one's interpre- 


tation of the Old Te stament is largely determined here. Is 


®Th.E. I, par. 556. 


2 ielic he's essay can be found in Theologie der An- 


SS; ÞÞ. 70-93, but is now part of the The ologische 
ETnhik, Th, E. 1, pars. 554-623. 


ng 


the Old Testament primarily a realm of law and promise only, 
essentially Thielicke's view, or is it already a realm of ful- 
fillment, essentially Barth's view? For another thing, one"s 
reading of biblical laws and instructions found in both Testa- 
ments is crucially affected by this question, Is this instruc- 
tion to be understood as grace, as the commandment of a gra- 
cious God, as Barth holds? Or is this instruction primarily 

a matter of prohibition and ultimate demand that stands in polar 
tension to the forgiveness of grace, as Thielicke holds? Can 
commands express grace? The question of Gosþpel and Law 
traditionally also touches on the relation of ethics and Yeve- 


lation. Is there Some Law apart from the Gosþpel and Specific 


revelation that means a general human knowledge of the good” 


As far as Christians are concerned, does the Law in the Sense 
of knowledge of the good come exclusively from revelation ? 
Finally, this question has important implications for the realm 
of politics, for here the political applicability of the Gospel 1s 
determined, Is there Some way of going directly from the 


Gospel to political questions or not? To put it another way, 
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is politics in the realm of grace, as Barth believes, or of sin, 
as Thielicke l argely believes” 

First Barth's positi on will be presen ted, and then Thie- 
licke's. It will be Seen that Some nuances will have to be in - 
trodu ced into the contrast between them that Seems at first 
glanc e 80 absolute. Thirdly, as a critique of both Bar th and 
Thiel icke, a Survey of the relation of Gospel and L aw in the 
Bi ble will be pre $Sented. 

I. BARTH'S POSITION 


Law as Form and G osþpel as Content 


In the Chur ch Do gmati cs Barth begins the consider ati on 


of ethics, that is, the Doctrine of the Command ment of God, 
as the last part of the Doctrine of God, In other words, he be- 
gins the consider ati on of ethics before the doctrine of creation, 
This is consistent with Barth's whole m ethod of proce dure in 
which he m oves from above dounw ard, from God to m an, The 
Doctrine of the Command ment of God is the complement of 


the Doctrine of Election. The two to gether make up the con- 


ce pt of the covenant, for the God who eternally elects man 


in Jesus Christ also claims man and makes Himself from the 


outset responsible for man, : The Doctrine of the Command- 


ment of God belongs to the Doctrine of God and thus before the 
Doctrine of Creation because God makes himself resþponsible 
for man from the very beginning (ur 8prunglicher Weise). _ 
However, the whole doctrine of God, including this part 
of it, is founded in knowledge of Jesus Christ. Again there is 
a parallel with the doctrine of election, Just as Jesus Christ 
is at once the electing God and the elect man” 80 he is also at 
once the holy (heilig) God and the sanctified or hallowed 
(geheiligt) man. 10 God's eternal election of man in JesSus 
Christ, which for Barth is the Sum of the Gospel, is also 
God's determination or definition of man's destiny. The grace 
that rules man also commands him, Thus, God's one Word, the 
revelation of his grace, is according to its content Gospel and 


according to its form and figure (Form und Gestalt) Law. 


'K.D. 11/2, 564-65. *Ibid., p. 564. 


9Ibid., þ. 1. 7%bid., p. 564. 


The Gos pel's indicative 1s punctuated with an exclamation 
mark and $80 becomes an imperative. 11 Christ is to us m en 
an "impetus. '12 Thus Barth's christol ogical theology works 
itself out in his ethics. The one Word, Jesus Christ, is at 
on ce the sanctify ing and commanding Go d and the reali ty of 
sanctified and obedient m an. 

Ex press ed briefly, this position Sounds heteronomous . 
For Bar th, howe ver, the Law is really Go s$pel. The $san cti fi- 
ca tion of man is proclaimed as good news. The command 1s 
the command of the God who is gracious in Jesus Christ. It 
is Christ, and it is Christ as a proclaimed reality, not as a 
foreign power, in whom God commands. Thus whil e Bar th 
us es Such terms as law and command ment and obedience tit is 


no t obedience to impe rsonal power or to some human 


11rid., p. 567. 


12 Evangelium und Gesetz, þ. 10; God, Grace, and 
Gospel, þ. 9; Community , State, and Church , Þ. 78. In 
Community , State, and. C hurch the Ger man -man "'An Stoss"' is 
un fortunately translated as "off ense, "' which is Surely in- 
correct in this context, In God, Gy ace, and Gosp el the 
Engli sh word used is "im petus. " 


po 88ibil ity of achieving gooane 8s that he is Speaking abo ut. 
The commandment 1s not a human possibili ty, but God's re- 
ality. 13 God's command, $says Barth, is an event, not a 
theory. ”' 'There is' no commandment of God! But this 

is the st ate of af fairs that God gives his commandment, t hat 
he gives himself as the Commander. ''14 God does claim us, 
but the God who claims us is the one in uh om we may believe: 0 
That is his m ajesty. 16 The basis of his claim is that he is 
gY acious to us in Jesus Christ. 17 He can command us be- 
cause he has done us good. 15 Barth can stress the goodnes 8 
or kindness ( Gute) of God's decision that brings unity and 

pe ace among men and within each individual m an. 19 


This proclamatory und erstanding of Gos pel and Law is 


also con sistent with Barth's doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and 


I3x, D. 11/2, pp. 595-96. 14Tbid., þ. 609. 


T9id., þ. 617. ®Tbid., pp. 618-19. 


177pid., pp. 619, 621. 1*lhid., p. 627. 


#19Thid., ÞÞ. 791-818. 


what Barth s8ays about the di vine commandment he has really 
alrea dy antici pated in his di scuss tion of "the outpouring of 
the H oly Spirit in the Second volume of the Prolego mena of 


the Church Dogmatics.'” There he States that in the pow er 


of the Holy Spirit m an has in Jesus Christ an inescapa ble 


master, This means for man that he has an opposite number 


from whom he cannot withdraw. It m eans that m an has a 

Su perior judge to whom he is rYespons ible. It means that man 
Stand $s under a command aga inst which he can make no excuses. 
Yet it m eans that m an exists in the ultimate and deepe st free- 
do m from Yesþonsibility (Unverantwor tlichk eit), Since God's 
Word does not depend on men but does its oum work. Thus, 

it means, in short, that man 's affair is not his own but 
Christ's . <0 


Character of Law: Grace, Freedom, Joy 


Christ, Christ proclaimed in the power of the Holy 


Sp iri t: that is the Law of God, Barth's ethics is an ethics 


S0r D, I/2, 294-304, The Yeference to ""Unv erant- 


wortl ichkeit”' is found on þ. 299. 


of grace. It is grace because its content is the Go s$þel. 

Barth Seeks to m ake his ethics grace and not external law. 

One way the grace- ful character of his ethics is m anifested 

is in his tr emendou s emphasis upon freedom. By grace man 

is free before God, man is free for communion with hi s f el- 

low men, man is fr ee to live, man is free to live within his 

limitations. *7 The s8ame basis in grace causes Barth to stress 

joy®# or grati tude which gra ce calls forth as a voice an echo29 
Sometim es Barth still uses the word "'L aw" in the more 

traditional Sense of that which is not the Gospel, and then he 

does $0 to point out that God's commandment is Gosþpel and 

not Law. Thus, he states against $uici de that the pro hibition 

comes from the Go sþel and faith and not from any law. It is 

God's gracious, '"'Thou mayest live, ”' and not a le galistic, 

Thou must live, "' that applies. 24 In the same way Barth holds 


that no proclamation of the law can accomplish anything against 


| 
2Ix.D. 1/4. #2Ibid., pp. 426 -39. 


23x. D.IV/1, 43. **K, D. III/4, 462-67. 


ab ortion, It is rather through the grace and freedom of the 
Gospel that abortion, except in bound ary $ituations, is de- 
nied,. Who lives from mercy will practice mercy.25 

Pe rhaps it is out of a desire to avoid any Susþpicion of 
legalism that in gener al Barth Speaks more of God 's com- 
mand ment (Gebo t) than of his Law (Gesetz). In the volumes 
of the Doctrine of Reconciliation, although the volume on 
ethics has not yet appeared, where Barth does Speak of the 
life of the Christian, he does not even use the word "com- 
mand ment.'' He prefers to Speak of "instruction"' or "'di- 
re cti on”' (Wei sung). Chr ist is a wise man, instruction or 
direc tion in him self, (Weiser), who is and gives teaching 


or in struction or direction ( Weisung) to other men. 26 


id. pp. 475-78. 


26x.D. IV/1, 106-08; IV/2, 293-422, Note the ex- 
plana tion of '' Welsung”' on þ, 404. It is impo ssible to render 
Barth's thought exactly in to En gli sh. In call ing Christ a 
''Weiser '' he Seems to intend the ambiguity that the German 
word can mean either ""wise man'”' or "pointer. " 
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Barth's doctrine of Gospþel and L aw has a decisive ef fect 
up on his understand ing of biblical laws. God makes a claim 
upon us, but the form of this claim is that it is a permission, 
the gran ting of a very defini te freedom. 27 God's command 
do es not work upon us the way human laws and i deals, even 
the ideals we impose upon ourselves, do. In an ordinary way 
it is not possible to combine fr eedom and author ity , obli ga- 
tion and permisstion, with out sacrific ing one or the other. But 
in the commandment that is God's saving grace these are com- 
bined $0 that we have neither l egalism nor lawless ness, But 
even this cannot be stated abstractly. It is a $spiritual tr uth, 
a pro mi se, that can only be under Stood in fai th. 28 The Sptr - 
itual nature of God's commanadmen t c onsists in Jesus Christ 's 
having fulfilled it. In his obedience, permission and com - 
mand ment were one and the ame. Thus, God's s$piri tual 
co mmandment does not m eet us as an ideal, but as a reality 


fulfilled in the person of Jesus Christ. He takes our place 


27K, D. 11/2, 650. 28Ib(g., pp. 669-72. 


and to him we belong. 4 
Ag ain, it is the centering upon Christ that is decisive 
in Barth, By Seeing the commandment of God as the ful - 
fil Im ent of this commandment in Jesus Christ he i s able 
to under stand Go d's claim upon us as the granting of free dom. 
Barth reads the laws of the Bible in this christocentric light. 
Equally, the proclamatory nature of Bar th's dogmatics comes 
to the fore here. The commandments do not stand Over us, 
but are actualized in us, In a word, the Bible does not set 
laws before us, but the grace of Jesus Christ as an event. 
Barth's doctrine of Go $8þel and Law also determines his 
un derstand ing of the relatio nship of the Old and Ne w Testa- 
ments. For Bar th God's election and God 's commandment 
form the two sides of the doctrine of the covenant of God with 
men. The Law, the Command ment, is rooted in God 's cov- 
en ant, and this i s true through out scripture. When Barth 


S8þÞeaks of the time of God 's revelation he makes no essential 


29 b1d., pp. 672-76. 
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differentiation between the Old and New Testaments. There 
is a distinction for him, in that the Old Testament's timeis 
the time of expectation and the Ne w Testament's time is the 
time of remembran ce, but the Same reality of Christ is pres- 
en t in both times. The New Testament does not Yepre Sent a 
de cisive turning point but only a different aspect of the s8ame 
re ali ty, 30 Barth can reproach Luther 's doctrine of Gosþ el 
and Law for being destructive of the unity of s cYipture. 31 

It would therefore be expe cted that when Barth Speaks 
of ethics he would make no essenti al distin cti on betwe en the 
two Tes taments Since he would see Chr ist in both. In actual 
fact, in the one volume of $Sþpecial ethics that has $0 far ap- 


pe ared in the Church Dogmatics, (Vol. 11/4), Barth rather 


frequently does distinguish the two Testaments. He notes the 
difference of the two in regard to divorce, in Yegard to choos- 
ing a marriage partner , in regard to the sanctity of the par - 


4 4 


en t-child relatio nship, in regard to the im portance of having 


30x D. 1/2, 50-133. %Ibid., þ. 537. 


children, in regard to the legitimate taking of another human 
life. In all these matters there is a difference between B, C. 
and A, D. 37 A.,D. Supersedes B, C. In 8uch important short 


works on political ethics as Barth's Rechtfertigung und Recht 


(Church and State)*® and his Christengemeinde und Bilrgerge- 


meinde (The Christian Community and the Civil Community)** 


there is Scarcely a Yeference to the Old Testament. In actual 
fact, then, desþpite Barth's s$ysStematic position on the unity of 
Scripture, his ethics is determined chiefly by the New Testa- 
ment. Perhaps it could hardly be otherwise in an ethics $80 


resolutely christological. 


— — 


3ZCF, K.D. NI/)4, 229-30, 243-44, 277-78, 299, 456. 
These passages are pointed out by Otto Weber in Grundlagen 
der Dogmatik , II (Neukirchen-Moers: Verlag der Buch- 
handlung des ErYziehungsvereins, 1965), þ. 424, footnote 3. 

5 Rechtfertigung und Recht was published in 1938 as 
''Theologische Studien, No, 1," and it has been reprinted in 
Eine Schweizer Stimme, pp. 13-57. The English translation, 
Church and State has been printed in Community, State, and 
Church, pp. 101-48, 

34 Christengemeinde und Bilrgergemeinde ('Theologische 
Studien, '' vol, 20; Zollikon-Ztrich: Evangelischer Verlag, A. G. 
1946). The Englisk translation, ''The Christian Community and 
the Civil Community, "' is found in Community, State, and 
Church, pp. 149-89, 


Christ the Only Source of Ethics 


An implication of Barth's deriving Law from Gos þpel is 
that there is according to him no knowl edge of the good apart 
from Christ. Barth clearly affirms his position as a Yevela- 
tional th eologian, The ethical question, the question of the 
good in human behavior, finds its answer in Jesus Christ. 
This answer is atte sSted in the dogmatics of the Christ ian 
church. The ethical question transc ends any laws of nature 
or hi story or culture that m ay be discover ed, Ethics asRs 
ab out th e vali dity or the Yightness of these laws. 39 This eth- 
ical question, the emin ently critic al question about wh at is 
good in human action, is answered, $say $ Bar th, by the grace 
of God, Grace $sanctifies m an.%0 

Gr ace for Bar th is not a denial of human determini ng. 

He is fond of Speak ing of the divine pre-determination (Vor- 
he rbestimmung) of man's self- deter minati on (Selbstbesti mmungY 4 


But it is grace that answers man's ethical question. The ethical 


35K.D. 11/2, 568-71. *®Tbid., pp. 571-72. 


37bid., pp. 566, 572. Cf. 1/2, 400. 


pr oblem is the problem of whether human doing is an ex- 

tolling of the grace of Jesus Christ98 The action of man 

is good when he acts as a lis tener to the Word, when he is 

ob edient29 God's commandment is a claim u pon us, 0 md 

also a decision*1 The criterion of our good or evil is the 

an tecedent decislon of God, He pre- decides our decisions, 

an d we do not find the Yightness of our acti ons in ourselves, 

but mus t tirelessly test our doing by asking, ''What ought we 

to do?” For an anSwer we are Yeferred to the Word of God. 
Barth recognizes that the problem of proper human action 

is not only a churchly but a "univers al human prob lem. 143 It 

is not surprising that men ask about the good, In asRking abo ut 

their action th ey are asking about their existence, their being 

or their failure to be. It is God's grace that has chosen m an 


that brings it about that man cannot escape the ethi cal question. 


38x. D. 11/2, 597-600. **Ibid., p. 607. *Ibid., þ. 612. 


111d. , p. 701. Ibid. , pp. 701-37. #3Ibid., þ. 594. 


That men ask the ethical question points to God's grace. 

The 8ame ethi cal question al 80, however, tis very close 
to sin, Ra ther than letting God's grace answer the ethical 
qu estion, man the morali st or ethicist wants to know for 
himself what is good and what is evil. Adam was the first 
ethicist. Man 's asking the ethi cal question proves that God 
ha s set man under his commandment from all eternity, but 
man's asking the question also proves that man is not willing 
to let grace be $uffi cient. 44 

Does Barth si mply mean that all non -C hristi an ethics is 
Sinful? Does he mean that any free ethi cal in quiry is Sinful 7 
He certainly does not wisk to say that all non-Christians take 
po sit ions that are Sim ply wrong, Barth can refer affi rmati vely 
to many non-Christi ans: to Confucius, Fe uerba ch and Buber 
46 


to novelists such as Dickens, Balzac, Dostoevski, and others. 


He can $þpeak of certain ol der and newer political conce pti ons that 


44pid., pp. 572-75. K.D. 11/2, 333. ©OK.D. 11/2, 602. 
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in fact testify to man before the Word of God, 7 Ev en political 
conceptions that have been advanc ed in the name of some nat- 
ur al law may in fact be right £5 God is never 'menschenlos'! 
(with out m an), '' Barth has said, "although we may say that man 
is 'gottlos! (Godless). '' Does this mean that ther e is a natural 
law oY a natural theology? he was asked after he had made t hat 
Statement. 'No. There is neither natural theology nor natural 
law, but the omnipotence of God who is acting in all of hist ory, ' 49 
Barth holds, then, that God can work in m any ways and in all 
men, but if m an Seeks to answer the ethical question for hi m- 
Self he is disobedient and Sinful. There is no knowledge of the 
good except in the Word of God. 


The Reality of Sin and of Man in Himself 


A que $ti on that immediately occur s to one to direct to 


4 [Tbid. 


*5 oprist engemeinde und Bur gerge meinde, þ. 35. 


£9John D. Godsey (ed.) Karl Barth's Table Talk (Rich- 
mond Virginia: John Knox Press, n.d.), þ. 75. 


Barth's under standing of the relation of Gospel and L aw is 
the ques tion of the place of sin. If Barth is not to be a per- 
fectionist, what is the place of sin in this Law that is rYe- 
lated to the Gospel as form to content, that is the $Sancti- 
ficati on that occurs to m en in Christ, that is the granting of 
de finite fr eedom? There Seems to be no room for Sin here. 
Barth is not a perfecti onist. He has a place for sin, but the 
place he has for it brings home again how impossible it is to 
un derstand Barth exce þt as a proclamatory theologian. 


Half way through the ess8ay, Gospel and L aw, Barth 


no tes that up to this point he has been talking about th e "truth" 
of the mutual Yelati onship of Gospel and L aw, and that now he 
must Speak of the "'reality.” By 'rYealty'"' he refers to what 

ha ppens when the Gos pel and the Law are committed into the 
hands of us Sinners 20 There is, 8ays Barth, both a negative 
an d a potive side to this reality. Negatively, we use the 


Law as an Occ astlon for coveting our own Ju sti fic ati on, and in 


PO Evangelium und Gesetz, þ. 15; God, Grace, and Gos- 
pel, þ. 14; Community, State, and Church, þ. 84. 
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doing $80 we truly break the Law. In trying to justify ourselves 
we distort both the Gospel and the Law, The Gospel we distort 
by removing the offense of the cross, turning Jesus into the 
one who endows us with power or who by his forgiveness acts 
as a stopgah over our own limitations in Yighteousness, The 
Law we can distort in various ways, Instead of the Gosþel, it 
can Serve ends not under Christ: natural law, or abstract 
Yeason, or history, or nationalistic ideals (Volksnomoti). Even 
worse, God can 5still take his law seriously and demand its ful- 
fillment, Then, $ince we cannot achieve this fulfillment, we 
who have refused God's justification find that we fail at self- 
Justification $0 that we finally have no justification. Then the 


Law becomes the law as, Barth admits, the apostle Paul usually 


interprets it, that is, the law of $sin and death, _ 


Positively, God triumphs over our Sinful abuse of his 


> Evangelium und Gesetz, pp. 15-25; God, Grace, and 
Gospel, pp. 14-23; Community, State, and Church, pp. 84-94. 
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Law and Gosþel and makes all things new, There are three 
as pects of this divine victory. In the first place, in Jesus 
Christ our conde mnati on becomes our jJustification wh en it 
re veals our nake dness and hateful ness, In this Sense it is 
legiti mate to use the order Law-Gospel like the order death- 
life. Secondly, Jes us Christ frees us from the law of sin 
an d death $0 that the Law again finds its Sour ce in grace. 
It is then not the obligation, ''Thou shalt, '' but the Gospel, 
[Thou wilt. ”' It is not letters, but one Word, one promise, 
Thirdly, in the power of God's grace this justi fic ati on be- 
comes a reali ty, though nev er from us, only from God. 92 
In the basic secti on on God's Commandment in the Doc - 


trine of God in the Church Dogmatics there is a Somewh at 


Simil ar movement. Barth does not here Speak of a distinc- 
tion between truth and reality or of a placing of the Law and 


the G ospel in the hands of Sinful men. There is no m ention 


9Z Evangelium und Gesetz, pp. 25-30; God, Grace, and 
Gosþpel, ÞþÞ. 23-27; Community , State, and Church, þþ. 94- 
100. 
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of a Sinful man-han dling of the Law and the Gos pel. Even the 


Law's cond emnation of us is true before creation in Jesus 


Christ. None theless, there is a Similarity, for in the Church 


Dogmati cs aft er sþeak ing of God's commandment as God 's 


claim and God 's decision B arth finally Speak s of it as God's 
Judgment. 99 This Judgment is an event in Christ., Both our 
re jection and our Yeconciliation are $een in Chr ist. 94 While 
Barth holds that our failure to ful fill God's commandmen t is 
incon trovertible 29 he doe s not prove this by an anaysis of 
hu man $8infulness, Ra ther he Yefers to God's activ e dem- 

on strati on (Taterweis) of human $sinfulness in the death of 
Christ. Ther e man before God is presented con demned. vo 
But that is not the last word. There is al s0 justification, 


the forgivenes s of sins?7 Once again there is an activ e dem- 


on strati on, this time the resur rection of Christ. 95 God's 


I3 


.D. 11/2, 819-75. **Ibid. , pp. 819-29. **Ibid, , 829. 


2 61bid., 836-41. *"Tbid., 841-47. ITbid,, 847-49. 
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commandment as ju dgment has, says Barth, a pur pose., Even 
though as l ong as we live we are before this Judgment there 
is also an "afterwards. ''? 9 Fundamentally the meaning of this 
afterwards” in us is faith, a faith in which we know 0ur- 
selves to be sinners, forgiven Sinner s, Yighteous before God. 
And 80, God's purpose is our sanctification, our training in 
etern al life.00 Yet this sanctification 1s not something we 
pr ove in ourselves. It is 8omething that s peaks to us in the 
voice of Christ. 61 

A similar development is found in the Doctrine of Recon- 


ciliat ion in the Church D ogmatics. There is again a chris- 


tologically knoun doctrine of sin, Sin 1s not discusse d ab- 
Strac tly on the basis of natural law or even of the Old Test- 
ament. Rather Sin is the dark Side of Y econciliation, the no 
to the covenant that is overcome by God 's yes. Sin, OY more 
pr ecisely the man of Sin, is known in the mirror of Chr ist. 


He is the Shadow Seen in the light of the Gospel. He is what 


991d. , 854-56. ®Ohbid., 856-67. ®bid., 867-75 . 


is conde mned or overc ome in Chr ist. Barth develops this 
do ctrine of $sin in the closest connec tion with his christology. 
To each aspect of Christ there is a corres ponding con Sideration 
of the m an of 8in, The whole scheme of Bar th's doctrine of 
re conciliat ion corresþ onds with his position on Gos pel and Law. 
From Christ, the Gospþel, comes the consider ati on of the Law, 
man's justi fic ati on, man's sanctification, and man's call to 
witness, As a negative counterpart to this affirmative I aw, 
which is not $0 much command as gift and freedom in Christ, 
there is the sin that is over come. 04 

Fr om the above Summary of what Barth has written, it 
is obvious that sin plays a role in his understand ing of Law, 
bu t it is not e asy to state concretely in what way a manis a 


Sinner, In Evan gelium und Ge setz Bar th' s position 1s fairly 


ea s8y to under Stand. He makes a distincti on betwe en truth, 


62 
Cf. the whole Structure of K. D. IV/1, IV/2, and IV/3. 
The s8cheme is presented in IV/1, 83-170, For the place of 


the doctrne of sin $see esþ. IV/1, 152-59, 395-458 and TIV/2, 
424-F. 
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where the Law is $i mply the form of the Gos pel and the Go 8- 
pel the content of the Law with out any reference to $sin and 
re ali ty, in which both the Gospþel and the Law are given over 
into the hands of sinners. Barth can make an analysis on 


the human level of what this means. In the Chur ch Do gmati cs 


there is a christological demonstration of both sin and rYight- 
eousness, Barth Specifically refuses to demonstrate eith er 
Sin or Yighteousn ess by a human analysits. 
One may ask if his approach does not r aise insupe rable 

pr oblems for concrete ethical analysis, Wol fgang Tyr illhaa s 
write s of Barth's whole ethical foundation. 

The concre te Sit uation of m an, that is, the Situation in 

which we find ourselves and know ourselves, is here 

ch rYistol ogically passe d over (christologisch ſhbersp YUnge Ws 

Thus it nev er comes to mind that man really is a Sinner. 
Man's oun ktuman Situation of c onfronting God 's commandment 
on his own, s$says Trillhaas, is s$uppres sed by Barth's im- 
mediate reference to Christ 's ful fillment of thi s command- 


ment. 64 


03 Wolfgang Ty illhaa s, Ethik (2nd ed.; Berlin: Alfred 
Topelmann, 1965), þ. 31. 


621d, 
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Ess8Eentially the Same criticism is found in Bouillard, not 
on ly about sinful m an but al So about righteous man. Bar th' s 
emph asis on Chr ist, his failure to allow the human crea ted 
or der to have its proper place, le aves the im press ion, says 
Bouil lard, that a divine drama is played over men's heads. 
We $8eem to pl ay no part and 80 Bouil lard can Speak of a "chris- 
tological dream projected on a plat onic heaven (r eve christo- 
logique pro jete SUY un Ciel plat onicien). 165 

Such critici sms are under standable and can only be qual- 
ifi ed by again referring to the proclamatory char acter of 
Barth's dogmatics. He does not describe either Sin or sal- 
vation as $stat es; he proclaims the passage fr om one to the 
A 


other as an event. 


Su mary 


Barth's position on the relation of Gospþel and L aw and 
the effect of this position on his ethics in general and particu- 


larly on his approach to the Bible may be Summarized as 


69 Bouillard , Kar | Barth: Parole de Dieu et exist ence 
humaine, IT, 291. 


follows: 

1, Gosþpel and L aw are two aspects of the Same realli ty, 
God's eternal coven ant with man, God's hallo wing of man, even 
be fore creation. The distinction is that the Gos pel is the con- 
tent of the Law, the Law is the form of the Gospel. Law is 
commandment, but what it commands is the Go $þel. 

2, Hence Barth's ethics is an ethics of grace in JesSus 
Christ. It is an ethics of m an's freedom for God, The Com- 
mand ment, and $0 the ethical instruc tion of the Bib le, is thus 
Seen in a positive light with emphasis on freedom and joy. 


3, As the Gospel i s eternal and testified to in all scr iþ- 


ture, S01s the Law, bd S0 there is in principle no fundamen- 


tal difference between the Old and N ew Testaments. In prac- 
tice, Since the Gospel is christological, the New Testament 
often does Sup ervene on the Old, and in general the bibli cal 
basis of Barth's ethics is a Ne w Testament one. 

4, While God works as he pleases and is never away from 
men, there is no natural knowl edge of the good. Only a theo- 


logical ethi cs, attesting God 's answer to the ethical question 


in Christ, is possible, 

5. Law, Seen in Barth's way, makes prob lemat ical the 
place of $sin concre tely in Bar th's ethics, Indeed human 
re ali ty as a whole tends to disappear in a christol ogical 
pr oclamati on. Thus, as will be Seen, the concy ete appli ca- 
tion of this ethics either as judgment or as descr iþption or 
pr escription of rY ighteousnes s i s difficult. 

IT. THE FIVE USES OF THE LAW IN THIELICKE 

For the Christian, accor ding to Thielicke, the Law has 
a fivefol d Significance. As these are work ed out, his posi- 
tion is not as completay different from that of Barth as Thie- 
licke himself See ms to imply. 


The Coordinated Indicativ e and Im perative 


The first use of the Law in Thiel icke's position is to 
indicate a coordination of indicativ e and im perative in the 
Christian life. The Law express es the impe rative. 

The point of departure in Christian ethi cs is justifica- 
tion. This distin guishes the ethics of the Gos pel fr om phil- 


os ophical ethics in that, while philo sophical ethics pursues 


a goal, evang eli cal ethics is derived from the gift of the new 
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cr eation, that is, from justification, There is from justifica- 
tion a two-fold m oti vation for good works, On the one hand, 
good works come naturally as the fruit of faith, On the other 
hand, there is the mot ive of -oblig ati on to do the will of God. 

Thiel icke holds that ju sti fic ati on eff ects a genuine chang e 
in the belie ver and that this means a spontane ous bYinging forth 
of good works. He finds this note of sSpontane ity in Jesus' 
teach ing about the good tree that c annot but bear good fruit, in 
Paul's reference to the fruit of the Spirit, and in John's im age 
of the rebirth. 06 He points to the Same conce pti on of a spon- 
taneo us ethics of love in Luther and the Lutheran confes8ions® 7 

This kind of s pontaneo us sSanctific ati on is real in Thie- 
licke's thought; justification is not m erely forensic, It is true 
that man's Yighteousne Ss comes entirely fr om God, but it 
really comes to man. Against any C atholic doctrine of infused 
gr ace Thielicke holds to a Luther an conce þpti on that man 's 
rYighteou Sness is never his oun property (Eigens chaft) but al- 


ways depends on God's ri ghteousness, It is an alienum 


—— CEC ——————— — _—————— 


66Th.E. I, pars. 237-66. ®Tbid., pars. 267-303. 
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(Aussen schaft). But man is really righteous, Man is like a 
mirror Yeflecting the light from God, He is a mirror, he tis 
not endowed with phosþho Yous material, but he does reflect 
the light. Thiel icke can also express this th ought through 
the image of a $st one lying in the Sunlight, The Stone becomes 
warm, not through any power of its oum, but only from the 
Sun. The stone, however, really becomes warm. 68 

This indicativ e of the Gosþpel with its Spontaneous trans- 
formation should not be exagger ated. To do $0 would be to 
forge t that man's ri ghteousness depends on Christ. That 
would le ad to a false Security in righteousnes $ and a Ye- 
pr ess1ion of our Yeal si tuation. 09 The indicative needs to be 
co ordinated with an imperative, and here is one of the m ean- 
ings of the Law. Thielicke notes that in the New Testament 
there are not only indicatives. Ther e are also imperatives. 


Je Sus bids his disciples to love the neighbor, to forgive, and 


5 1D1d. , pars. 847-93, Cf. ThE. III, pars. 1232 - 


43. 


99 7h. E. I, pars. 482-551. 
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in Paul too there is imperative parenes1is along with the in- 
dicative Yeference to the fruit of the Spirit. 4 In Luther and 
the L utheran con fessions there is a Similar emphasis on ob=- 


ligati on. There it is said that we ought to love and fear God, 


and we ought to do God's will. 1 

Thiel icke Sees this im perative as having a double mean- 
ing. On the one hand, it is a call to decision, a call to serve 
God and not m ammon, or, in Paul's terms to walk in the spirit 
an d not in the flesh. Man must c hoose the Spirit. On the 
other hand, the i mperative is a call to struggle against the old 
man. The renewal of life is God's work, but the New Te sta- 
ment calls upon the believer himself to struggle also, He must 


not be enslaved to demons or to porneia, and he must not deny 


the L ord. Thiel icke uses an image to expres Ss both th ese as- 
pe cts of the imperative, One must, fir st, drink fr om the 


pr oper $sþr ing, the Spirit. One must, Second, not keep one's 


OMid., pars. 304-10. TIbid., pars. 311-14, 
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mouth closed. By fulfilling thi s two fol d i mperative man does 
not c ause his new life, for it comes from justification, But 


this imperative is a conditio Sine qua non of the Christian's 


ne w life. i 

This coordination of indicative and imperative fits in 
with Thiel icke's theological anthropology. In God's addres s 
to man man is undeyrstood as address able, but he is not de- 
fined except in relation to God. Man is not to be defined in 
himself accor ding to Thielicke, Man is a relati onal concept 
that can only be defined in his relationship to God or lack of 
it, Man 's dignity comes from without, from God; it is an 
"alienum”" and not a ""þroprium. '”' Such a conc ept of the person 
is prese rved by a coor dinated indicative and i mperative, If 
the imperative is exagger ated, man is made self -Suffi cient. 
He is thought to be able to make him self. If the indicative is 
ex agger ated, man i s also m ade indepen dent, and his new life 
in salvation is tr eated as though it were a posse 88ion. Bib- 


lical personhood, life before the divine Thou, is preser ved 


7 bid. , pars. 315-65. 
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by a coord ination of imperativ e and indicative. M an Yeceives 
his goodness from ods £7 is not his own worY k, and he is fr eed 
from the fe ar of conde mnation. But in this receiving he is 
called upon to be constantly turned toward God. 6 

It should be noted that in this aspect of their thought Thie- 
licke and Barth are not very far apart in Spite of a dif ference 
of mode of expre ssion., For Barth there is the one Word of God 
that i s indicative as Gospel and imperative as Law. For Thie- 
licke there is the coordinated indicative and imperative, Ch ar- 
ac terist ically in Barth there is more a Sense of the unity of 
indicative and im perative in God's Word, and real mank "role 
is what is problematical. In T hielicke there is more a genuine 
dialectic, and one can See the human response. Man lets the 
Sp iri t work in him, but he also struggles to be open to the Spir- 
it and to Yemove hindranc es to its work. The Yeality of m an 
does not tend to disappear in Thielicke as in Barth, However, 
the conc Yete meaning of a ju sti fic ati on that is and Yemains an 


alienum is not obvious. 


731bid., pars. 386-551 . 


The Law as the Gos pel's Op posite Number 


The second 5si gnific ance of the Law among belie vers for 
Thiel icke is that the Law remains as the constant opposite party 
or opposite number (Kontrah ent) of the Gospel. It is in de- 
ve loping this Secon d point in the use of the Law that Thielic ke 
ex pli citly rejects Bay th's position. The Law and the Go $pel 
must be sharp ly distin guished. The main emphasis is th at 
this dist inction preser ves both the holiness and the love of God. 
God's holin ess is maintained by the judgment of the Law, and 
his love is expre ssed in the miracle of forgiveness that is the 
mess age of the Gos pel. Wi thout the judgment of the Law the 
Gospel would not be a miracle of forgiveness. 

Thiel icke's facility in finding an image to expre $s his 
thoug ht is again disþlayed in the development of this point, The 
role of the Law is to be like gauze in a wound. The Law pre- 
vents a fal se and il lusory healing. The preaching of the Law 
Ye veals to man his sickness and causes him then to turn to 


the divine phy sician. 


Thiel ickhe further holds that the Sharp distinction of Law 
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and Gos pel preserves the historicity of Yevelati on, and it is 
at thi s point that he att acks a B arthian interpretation of the 
OLd Tes tament. By uniting Go $Sþpel and Law Thieli cke states 
that the Barthians have turned the Go sþpel into a timeless idea, 
The monistic tendency that has been part of Barth's theology 


from the beginning is in the Church Dogmatic s a m onism of 


love and optimism. Barth and his fol lower s Show lack of hi s- 
toricity especially in their christological and $0 non- histor - 
ical interpretation of the Old Testament. This position, says 
Thiel icke, really places the Old Testament in the hands of 

Se cular Old T estament critics, By Separating Gos pel and 
Law, however, the incarnation is affirmed as a miracle that 
is contingent and datable within the course of time, For Barth, 
Thiel icke holds, the coming of Christ has only a noetic, not 
an ontic $1 gnific ance, For himself, there is a real before, 
and the incarnation is a real event in history. The Old Test- 


amen t witn ess8es to the before. 


Thiel icke insists that there must be no tel eological re- 


lationship between Law and Gos pel, and Luther 's usus 
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pa edago gus must not be interpreted to that ef fect, Thereis 


no thing saving about the Law; it is not a partial Go spel. Rath- 
er it is total judgment and means the death of the Sinner, The 
Gosþpel is thus total forgiveness and Yising to new life, The 
Christian must b eli eve that the author of the Gospel and the 

au thor of the Law is the Same God and that the Holy Spirit 
knows the unity, but this unity is a matter of faith, and the 

Sp eculation of the believer must not try to unite the Gos pel 
and the Law. ** 

Whatever may be said against a christological int erpre - 
tation of the Old Te s8tament, Thielicke's accusation of non- 
historicity in Barth's theology is not convincing, For Barth 
Christ's birth, death, and rYeSurrYection are events in time, 
an d while he $ees all things in the light of Christ there is at 
least a distinction between the times of the Old Te stament and 
the N ew Testament, the distinction of e xpectation and memory, 

The accusa tion of monism is not particularly convincing 


either. Barth's positi on on the unity of Law and Gospel is, 


74bid. , pars. 554-623, 


after all, not so different from Thielicke's oun conception of 
the coordination of indicative and imperative, The charge of 
monism made by Thielicke and others rYests upon the mistake 
of taking as Speculation what is really proclamation, 
Nonetheless, there is a real difference between Barth and 
Thielicke that Thielicke brings out. For Thielicke the Law as 
Judgment is distinct from the Gosþpel, and what the Law says 
is factually true about man, For Thielicke sin is not simply 
the Shadow Seen in the light of reconciliation, It is not that 
Thielicke holds that $in could be empirically verified apart 
from Christ, On the contrary, only the preaching of the cross 
as judgment reveals the Seriousness of Sin. ſ9 The Law must 
be preached to bring out knowledge of Sin, But for Thielicke 
Sin is man's factual state, Men, all men, all Chris tians, are 


de facto Sinners, peccatores in re, 1t is the perpetual function 


of the Law to bring that fact home. '6 In his ethical analy Sis 


Thielicke does not simply proclaim $in on the basis 


FO bid.,, pars. 1680-83, "Ibid. par. 554. 


of the cross. He expects the Sinfulness of the human wor Id to 
be a fact, The Christian does not exist in the moment of 
trans ition for Thiel icke, but the Chr istian Yemains a Sinner 
in fact whil e the Go $8þel proclaims God's mercy. One of the 
difficulties of Thielicke's th ought, already al luded to, is his 
convicti on that, though man alway s remains a Sinner, ju s$ti - 
ficati on is not purely forens ic. 


The Law's Educational Func tion 


The third significan ce in Thiel icke's th ought of the Law 
Still retained for the believer is that the Law acts as a factor 


in the belie ver's education. This is Thiel icke's expositi on 


along the line of what has traditionally been called the te r- 


tius usus legis. It c onforms with Paul's st atement that 


there is a lato of the Spirit, that we are not without a law, 
but are under the law of Christ. Thielicke holds that this 
conception is also found in Luther, though in a rYestrained 
way. 

In this use the Law has no condemning function. Rather 


it is helpful in the Chy istian life, The Christian is a child 


of God, but it is easy not to expre ss this chil dhood in all 
realms, The Christian must grow quantit ati vely in right- 
eousness. The Law acts here as a guide, For example, the 
Se cond table of the Decalogue rYaises for the Christian the ques- 
tion whe ther he is applying his love of neighbor in every realm 
of life. The Law reminds the Chry istian of continual f ail ings 
and $stir s him to effort, Once again, Thielicke develops an 
image, this time of a Sheep dog. In the multiplicity of life 
Christians need guidan ce as a flock of Sheep does. The She ep 
dog is not the Shepher d. It is the Shepher d that the flock 
really follows. It is the Shepherd that the flock wills to 
follow. The function of the She eþ dog is to recall the She p- 

he rd's Il eading and to prevent the flock from straying. While 
mode rn men may wince at the i magery of a flock of Sheep, 

de spite its biblical background, Thielicke's use of this image 
at least Serves to make clear that the Law for him has a 

po sit ive function in the Chr istian life, but still is not the 
Gospel. The She ep dog is not the She pherd, but rather a dis- 


cipline that points to the Shepherd. 7 


Oc m—EEE— ———— 


TThid., pars. 624-64. 


The Law as Comfort in Temptation 


The fourth meaning of the Law for Thielicke is treated 
by ief ly and is not r eally of ethical Significance, The Law with 
its Sheer command to pray or to believe is a comfort in tempta- 
tion when one is uncer tain about prayer and even about God, 
an d finds instead only one's Subjective experience. Here one 
needs to hear the command, as Luther f astened on the fir st 


co mmandment in te mptat ion, The Sheer command turns one 


to God. 7s 


Usus Politicus L egis 


The fifth and final meaning of the retained Law for the 
Christian in Thielicke's view is that traditionally knoun as 


the usus politicus. In its elf this use is not s pecifi cally Chris- 


tian. It applies to all men, and indicates the ability of the hu- 
man Yea $0n to rule states and nati ons. God may choose to be 
an onymous as the author of this Law, Political know how, 

av ail able to all through reason, can, however, be used in var- 
ious ways and can Serve various purposes. It can be used in 


the purs uit of Hitle Yian living sþpace or in the pursuit of 


[3 1b1d. » pars. 665-68, 
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freedom of the individual or in the furtheran ce of im perial- 
ISM, 

The Chr istian has no special political knowledge, but he 
has a s8þpecial purþo se in this use of the Law, namely, to Serve 
the neighbor in love. This use thus fits in with the third one. 

It Serves to remind the Chr istian of various realms of life 
in which he m ust express his redemption. 9 

This fifth point also implies that detailed ethi cal ques- 
tions are not Settled theologically. Thus in the realm of pol- 
iti cal ethics Thielicke can $say that al though G od ordains the 


State he "'so to Speak delegates the state,..to human rYeason. 150 


Su mmary 


It is now possible to Summarize Thielicke's position in 
contrast to that of Barth. 
1. The Law for Thielicke is primarily negative, and it s 


gr eat ta Sk is to manifest m an's Sin and to keep it manifest. 


Ork. E. 11/2, par. 107. 


(Ibid. » pars. 669-89, 
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"The Law is always related to... fall en man. "61 This task of 


the L aw applies to Christians also, The Law is to keep the 
wound of $sin open, It is to warn the Christian away from cer - 
tain impediments to follo wing the Spirit, and thus it c onsists 
in prohibiti ons (prohibitiv a). 82 It is to keep turning the Chr is- 
tian back to Christ. 

2, In $80 far as justification for Thielicke is Something m ore 
than forens ic one might $s peak of a positive function of the Law, 
an d Thielicke is willing to sþeak of the indicativ e of the Gosþpel 
as a $Spontane ous ethic. It is at this point that he comes closest 
to Barth, But, while Barth is willing to wor R out the Gospel 
as an imperative, as positive commandment, for Thielicke this 
Sp ontaneou s ethi cs remains indicative, and when he SpeaRs of 
imperatives he Speaks almost entirely in negative terms. 

3, Thielicke insists on the fal len and broken character of 
the world in a way that Barth does not. The Law Yeve als m an, 


even Christian man, as Sinner in fact. God doe s not rule the 


world according to the Go sþpel nor accor ding to his original 
% 


51Th.E. I, par. 690. *2Ibid. , par. 333. 
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intent in creation, Instead God's alien will (voluntas aliena) over 
Sinful man takes into account the Special situation of a Sinful 
world, *9 The implications of this view of Thielicke's will have 
to be worked out in the $ubsequent chapters. At this point it 

is enough to indicate that with his position that man remains 

in fact always a Sinner, Thielicke, unlike Barth, does not 

derive his ethics from the Gospel, at least not exclusively, 

and he certainly does not derive his political ethics from the 
Gosþel. 

4. In the last analysis for Thielicke as for Barth only a 
theological ethics is possible. Both the Gospel and the Law 
are known in all their sharpness only in the cross, As far 
as Thielicke is concerned, however, two qualifications must 
be introduced in this matter, As has been indicated in this 
Study already, Thielicke is more concerned than Barth with 
the how of proclamation, While there may be no natural moral 


philosophy that prepares for the Law and the Gospel in Thie- 


licke's thought, he is convinced that there is a correlation 


8 
> 1D1d. , pars. 690-705. 


be tween the problems of life, including moral problems, and 
the proc lamat ion of the Law and Gos pel. So much of Thie- 
licke's effort in preac hing and teaching has been to Speak to 
pe ople whe re they are that alm ost against his own principles 
he m ust al low that life does prepare for the hearing of revelation, 


The 8econd quali fic ati on concerns the usus politicus | egis. 


Thiel icke and Barth both recognize that in fact there are good 
men of many kinds of c onvictions, but for Bar th theological 
ethics must be exclusively theological. Thiel icke dist inguishes. 
The ultimate purþos es of Christian ethics are theologically de- 
rived, but the actual working out is a m atter of gener al human 
Ye ason. The dif ference between Bay th and T hielicke on this 


po int will have to be developed in the next chapter wh en the $ub- 


Ject will be the exact extent and limits of biblical authority in 


Christian ethi cal decision. 
Il. THREE INGREDIENTS OF BIBLICAL ETHICS 
A fundamen tal th esis of this inquiry is that a theologian 
who wishes to Speak of biblical authority must s how how what he 


Says is either true of all scripture, or he must be clear as to 


why he prefers one part of ScYipture over another, The con- 
cluding part of this chapter as a critique of Barth and Thie- 
licke will attempt to show that there are in fact three in- 
gredients in biblical ethics and in biblical ethical decision: 
the Gospel from which the Law is derived, $in or the Law as 


Judgment, and general human experience, Furthermore, pick- 


ing uþ a distinction developed in the preceding chaptex, it will 


be $een that one must deal with these three ingredients Some - 
what differently according to whether the particular style of 
biblical ethics is that which Sees man in crisis before God or 
that which sees him in his ongoing life. 


The Gosþel as Ingredient 


The first ingredient of biblical ethics is the Gospel. The 
eastest point of departure for a consideration of the Gospel as 
Source of ethical decision is the New Testament. Here Barth's 
position that the Law is the imperative form of the Gospel's 
content is most correct. 

The ethical instructions of Jesus, for example the Sermon 


on the Mount, are $set within the proclamation of the Kingdom 


of God, The Kingdom of God is Jesus' Gospel, and his Law, 
his instructions, are the imperative Spelling out of its im- 
plications. os The same is true of the ethics of Paul, His 


ethics is not $0 much law as a paraklesis (exhortation, ad- 


monition, comfort). It is founded on the Gospel, esþpecially 

on baptism, and essentially it is an imperative sþpelling out 

of the Gospel's indicative. 69 One finds the Same kind of ethics 
in the love commandment of the Johannine writings, "'We love, 
because he first loved us. ee The "law of liberty” or the 
"'Yoyal law" of James* is really the spelling out of faith. 

It might be held, however, that while Barth is Yight in Sub - 
Stance, the two words he uses, "'Law" and "Commandment, "' 


are not the most usual in the New Testament. It might be 


5, D. Davies, "Ethics in the N. T., '' The Interpreter 's 


Dictionary of the Bible, ed. George Arthur Butrick et. al., 
IT (1962), 168. 


3 of, on this with many 8ScrYiptural references Edmund 
Schlink, "'Gesetz und Paraklese, '' Antwort, þÞ. 326-27. 


hy Jn, 4:19. 


07 Jas. 1:25; 2:8, 12. 
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be tter to sþeak of this as "'Gos pel and Exhortati on"! or "'Gos- 
pel and Ad monit ion. '' Barth's later use of the wor d "'Weisung" 
is more in keeping with the Spirit of the Ne w Testament. 
Barth's positi on on the relation of Gospel and L aw is 
also largely true of the Pentateuch in the Old Te stament. He 


is Supported by recent Old T estament $t udy of the nature of Law 


in these books, as he him self c an point out. 58 The Deca logue 


and the other Old T estament codes are set within the covenant 

re lat ionship. They do not describe natural e thi cs, and they 

ar e not designed to convince people that they have Sinned. 
Rather they $sþpell out n egatively and positively to the whole com- 
munity and to individuals wh at it means to be the covenant 

pe ople. The probability that these laws were proclaimed in 
festivals of covenant Y enewal $s ets them firmly within the Gos- 
pel, for the Old Te stament Go sþel is the election of all Is rael 


to be the covenant þ eople,59 


Cm cawwoT uu w___wc ro uw______oÞwwcuWwouwwwwl 


88x D. IV/3, 1. Hdifte, 427-28. 


59 Martin Noth, ''Die Gese tze im Pentateuch: Ihre Vor- 
au s8etzung en und Ihr Sinn, '' Ge Sammelt e Studien des Alten 
Testaments (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1957). 


Go $8þpel is at least one element of ethical o bli gation in 
the Prophe ts and Writ ings of the Old Testament also. The 
pr esSupp osition of the pro phetic judgment upon Israel is I s- 
rael's Special relationship to God and the moral oblig ati ons 
that are involved. The judgment of the pro phets measure Is - 
Yael on the basis of the Gos pel. In the Writings also the 
legal psalms, for example, remember the Law given to M oses, 
an d the wisdo m litera ture often traces wisdom to the cove- 
nantal God Yahweh. v0 

Thus the Gospel is a maj or ingredient, perha ps the chief 
ingre dient, of biblical ethics. Barth's positi on is fundamen- 
tally corre ct. It would be unkistorical, however, to hold that 
all bi bli cal ethics i s sim ply derived from Christ. The Old 
Testament Go $8þel is the deliverance fr om Egypt and the en- 
SU ing covenant rY elatio nship, and that cannot sim ply be id en- 


tified with Christ. 


9 OK, D. 11/1, 481-86 $hows Bar th's atte mpt to See all 
wi sdom in the biblical wisdom litera ture as coming fr om the 
co venan tal Yahweh, While exaggerated, his positi on is not 
wholly wrong. 


The manner in which the Gos pel work s out as a SOurce 
varies, however, according to whether the outlo ok on life is 
one of crisis or not, Barth's proclamatory theology is pri- 
marily a crisis theology. His interpretation work $s out best 
in the New Te stament with its escha tol ogical proclamati on. 
Je SUS can Set forth his radical ethics because the Kingdo m of 
God is at hand. 91 Ttis the same with the ethics of the new 
cr eation and Spirit in Paul or of the new birth and Spirit in 
John. There is no problem of sin in this ethic, as m an is 
ne w-made in the final age. The difficulty of this New Test- 
ament ethic, however, is that the presence of the new age 
cannot be $sim ply stated as a fact. The time of fulfillment h as 
come, and yet is not fully present. There is a tension between 
an "already"' and a 'not yet” in the New Testament, nowhere 
more cl early than in Paul. ” 


Be cause the new era is not simply a fact, but in spite of 


Eg I Rudolf Schnack enbur g, The Moral Te aching of the New 
Testament, trans. J. Hol land-Smith and W.J. O'Hara (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1965), þ. 80. 


9P of, Cullmann, He il als Ge schichte, pp. 234 -45. 


foretastes also a hope, New Te stament ethics is not purely 
cr isi s or proclamatory. Ne w Testament e thi cs also deals 
with the ongoing world, In the ongoing ethics of the New 


Testament, $0 well revealed for instance in the Haustafeln 


of the epistles, the role of the Gosþpel Seems to be to provide 
motivati on or insþirati on, but it c annot be said that the norms 
ar e here Simply derived from the Go sþpel. Thus, in this style 
of Ne w Testament e thic, the husband is to love his wife as 
Christ does the church 93 and C hristi ans are to be subject to 
hu man i nstitutions for the Lor d's sake, 94 but the ethics of 
mary tage and the st ate are not Simply derived from the Gos - 
pel. Marriage and the state are presuppose d before the in - 
fluence of the Go $sþpel enters the picture. The Gospel in the 
on going ethics of the New Testament mi ght be Summarized as 
ag ape or as the i mi tation of Christ, 99 but Ne w Testament 0 n- 
go ing ethics are not $i mply deduced from this principle. 


Rather the principle is varied and fle xible in applicati on; it 


2 Eph. 5:25. 91 Pet. 2:13. 


95 
Cf. W.D. Davies, "Ethics in the N.T,,"' pp. 172 -74. 
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influences and m odifie s Chr istians living as it penetrates i n- 
to gener al moral experience and concre te ethical s itu ati ons. 
In the Old Tes tament the Gospel $i milarily 1s of ten m 0d- 
ifi er or insþpirer rather than Sole Source of ethical decision. 
Despite the crisis sett ing of the laws in the Pe ntateuch in 
cultic repetition of coven antal decision, the content of th ese 
co des as8$Umes an ongoing life of Israel. Modern scholarship 
ha s S$houn that much of Israel's law codes is not a special 
cr eation of her oun but is shar ed with the ancient Near East 
in gener al. 96 The biblical texts do not Say that these laws 
ar e borrowed from elsewhere, but the fact that they are Should 
be taken into account by the biblical theologian, I srael did 
no t create a theological ethic out of its Gosþel. Instead, the 
Gosþpel motivated and modified existing ethi cal norms. 


The role of the Gos pel as motivation in Pentateuch al laws 


9% cf, Geor ge E. Mendenhall, Law and Cove nant in l1s- 
rael and the Ancient Near E ast (Pittsburgh: The Bibli cal 
Collo quium, 1955). There are parallels especially to the 
ca Suistic laws, but there are also parallels of the covenant 
form behind the apodictic laws. 
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is most clearly $Seen in the ''motive clauses”" that are added to 
many of the laws, an addition that c hange s these laws from 
legal text to exhortation. 97 One example of this kind of mo- 
tivati on of the Gospel within the laws is Seen in the con- 
Stantly reiterated, 'T am Yahweh, "' that is $80 characteristic 
of the Holiness Code. © 

The influence of the Gos pel is not limited to m oti vating 
ob edience. The Go $þel also m odifie s the content of the laws. 
According to Wal ther Eichro dt even the early Book of the 
Covenan t s hows a gre ater resþpect for human life than do re- 
lated law book s of the time, He explains that fact as the re- 
Su lt of "'the knowledge of God as one who confronts man in 


pe Ysonal encoun ter. 199 A beauti ful indication of the direct 


9 'B. Ge mser, "'The Importance of the mot ive cl ause in 
Old Tes tament law, '' Supplements to Ve tus Testamentum, C ongre ss 
Volume (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1953), pp. 50-66. 


9SLev. 11:44; 18:4,5, 20, 30; 19:3, 14, 16,25,28, 30,932, etc. 
9 


9 Walther Eichro dt, Theo logy of the Old Testament, trans. 


J. A. Baker, I1 (Philadelphia: The Westmins ter Pres s, 1967), 
Þ. 321. 


influence of the Gos pel, God 's act of deliverance of the en- 

Slave d I sYaelites, on the content of the law is $seen in the 

Sp ecial conce rn for the oppres sed,. 
You $shall not pervert the justice due to the Sojourner OY 
to the fatherless, or take a widow's garment in pledge; 
bu t y ou shall remember that you were a sl nve in Egypt 
and the Lord your God redeemed you fr om th ere; there- 
fore I command you to do this. T0 


The Law or Judgment as Ingredient 


When the Law is described as an ingredient different 


from the Gospel what is meant by the Law is what Thiel icke 


chiefly means by it. The Law m anifests sin. Ob viously this 


is not a Source of ethics in the sense that ideals or norms-could 
be based on it. It is a Source or ingredient in the Sense that it 
 manifests the corrupti on of the world and of our own "'Ba bylon- 
ian hear ts, '' as Thielicke likes to put it. Ethics must then take 
this corrup tion into account. 
The logical place to begin in considering this Source is 
Paul since it is in reference to Paul that the Lut heran di alecti c 


of Law and Gospel was formed. While Paul's parene sls or 


TI00O peut. 24:17-18, 
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paraklesis fits in with Barth's view, Paul also Speaks of the 
Law in the Sense of the Old Te stament or of the Law within 
the Old Te stament, and this Law for him does contrast $Strik- 
ingly with the Go 8pel. The Law was sent by God to reveal sin. 
The Law condemns. It brings with it the wrath of God and the 
Sting of death. It s hows the holiness of God and the $sin of 
man. And from it in wre tchednes s Paul turns to the rYight- 
eo usness that comes by faith in Chr ist. 101 It is true that 
this 1s not the Old Tes tament's undeystand ing of the Law in 
the Pentateuch, and Barth asks how Lutheran th eologians can 
So 8imply ascribe to Paul a view that is so manif estly in con- 
tradiction of the Old Testament's Self -unde rstanding. 102 The 
an $Wer would have to be that Lutheran theologians can do $0 
be cause Paul did in fact so interpret the Law. 

If one now looks bey ond Paul to the prophets of the Old 


Testament, there is a movement of thou ght that is not too 


T01s, pit nk, "'Gesetz und Par aklese, '' pp. 324-35. 


TO2F D. IV/3, 1. Hdifte, 427-28. 


dissimilar, The great pre-exilic prophets have a mes$Sage of 
judgment that announces the end of Israel, at least the end of 
things as they have been. Israel has failed to obey the will of 
God. While to a substantial degree this failure is a matter 
of having followed other gods, it is also moral, and the prophets 
castigate ininetion. adelence, oppression of the poor, dis- 
honesty in the courts and in trade. The prophets who announce 
Something new - the new exodus in Hosea and Deutero-lsaiah, 
the Son of David in Isaiah, the new covenant in Jeremiah - Ye- 
late this to the end of the old sacred history. Israel has failed, 
and 8alvation will have to be a new act of God, even if this new 
act is related to the traditions of the old act, One might say in 
the prophets that the preaching judgment leads to the hope of 
Gospel. 103 

There is within Barth's theology ample room for the as- 
pect of the Law as judgment, The Law is God's claim on man 


and God's decision over man, but it is also God's judgment, 


10, n Rad, Old Testament Theology, 1, 112-19, 
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Still, this judgment really comes from the Gosþel for Barth. 
It is the dark Side of the Gospþel. In $short, for Bar th there 
ar e not two words of God, judgment and grace, but one wor d 
that is grace even though it also Judges us, In an essay in 
Su pport of Barth's positi on He Im ut Gollwitz er has commented 
that men could not accede properly to a judgment of God that 
was not really Godly. 


Only if the judgment has its neces sity in God 's nature and 
there fore in the nature of his relation to me, and thus 
Stands in ultimate unity with his grace, only if God can- 
no t o therwise be God, that is otherwis e cannot be the 

gY acious God from whom I live, than as the one who mai n- 
tains his ri ght and punishes $sin--only if I c annot wiskh away 
the judgment since I would at the Same time be wishing 
away God in his grace --only then can I really bow before 


JjJudgmen t. 104 
Men cannot accept a judgment that Seems arbitrary, Judgment 
must therefore be Seen as the negative Side of the grace and 
love of God. Such would be the position of Barth and Gol lwitzery. 


Barth--and Gollwitzer wo uld agree-- would thus not recognize two 


Se parate ingredients in bi bli cal ethics, as has been Suggested 


104 


Helm ut Gollwitz er, '"'Zur Einheit von G esetz und Evan- 
gelium,” Antuwort, þ. 303. © 


here. For Barth judgment and recon cil iat ion are two Sides 
of the one ingredient, the Gospel or grace. 

Thiel icke Seeks on the contrary to m aintain a firm dia- 
lectic of Law and Gospel in which the two are quite distinct, 
Only thus, he holds, can the holiness of God on the one hand 
and the miracle of his grace on the other hand be expr essed. 


Thiel icke does, of course, $ay that the author of the Law and 


the author of the Go $8þel is one God, but human beings are not 


to try to penetrate behind the di stinction of Law and G osþel. 
There are a Strength and a weakne SS in the positions of 
bo th Barth and Thielicke. The great strength of Barth is to 
un derstand ju dgment on the basis of love. In the Old Te st- 
amen t it is tr ue that the judgment of the prophets on Israel i s 
ba sed on the covenant rYelati onship. The judgment is the 
ne gative $i de Since the people of Israel have violated the re- 
lationship. It is on the basis of God's love, his choice of his 
pe ople, that judg ment is under standable and acc eptable. In 


the N ew Testament too the Same Chr ist is both judge and . 


Saviour. 


Ironic as it Seems to accuse the great master of dial ecti- 


cal theology of lack ing an adequate doctrine of sin, Barth's 


weaknes Ss 1s the tendency in his thought, at least in the 


Church Dogmatic s, to reduce judgment to a dial ectical mo=- 


ment that we know only in its pass ing away. This criticism 
must be made with reserv ati ons. Barth is able to dwell on 
judgment at length, but when one con Siders his whole pre- 
Sentation it does not seem that divine condemna tion comes 

to its full force. Barth's dominant emphasis on grace Seems 
to miss a note that is in the Bible--the stark judgment of the 
pr ophets on human pride and evil, the sense of wre tched help- 
lessness in Paul, the groaning of creation in Paul. 

Barth's we akness is Thielicke's strength., He does m ain- 
tain the Separ ate el ements of judgment and grac e and thus the 
place of condemnation in biblic al ethics, His pres entati on also 
allows the note of mer cy and forgiveness in the Go sSþpel to sound 
fully. Such a presentation seems to accor d better with the na- 


ture of prophe tic hope for a new deliverance and with the 


teach ing of the apostle Paul than does Barth's presentation, 

Thiel icke's weak ness, however, tis precisely the point 
that Gollwitzer brings out. In Thielicke the Law does See m 
to fall angrily fr om heaven, and God 's holiness can appe ar 
Se parated from his love. 

Is there a middle ground between Thielicke and Barth? 
To $8þeak of the Law or judgment as a Separate ingredient in 
biblical ethics, as is being done in this exposition, appears 
to be nearer Thielicke than Bar th. Yet Barth is Yi ght that 
there is only God's love in gracious commandment and in 
judgment, If one could Speak from God 's point of view, one 
might sþeak of only one ingredient with a dark and bright side. 
But the human $1 tuation before judgment and before the Gosp el 
of mercy and renewal is $0 different that it Seems better to 
SþÞ eak of two dist inct ingr edients in an exposition of biblical 
thoug ht that e mphasizes man's place, as ethics must do, 

The vali dity of the distinction can hopefully be m ade 


clear er by using as an example the st ate or politics, the maj or 


concern of this study, When the $state is Seen in the light of 


the G ospel, the emphasis is on creative possibilities, on Ye- 
ne wal, on the express ion of love in human affairs, There 
will be occ astion later to examine Barth's political ethics of 
gr ace with its positive notes of political opportunity, When 
the state is Seen before judgment, the emphasis lies on de- 
monic pretens ion or pride, on human fai lure and inj ustice, 
Thiel icke's political ethics, when examined more closely, 
will Sho w this negative approach. 

The attitude of political ethics based on the Go sþel, or 
Law und erstood as the form of the Gosþpel, is different from 
the attitude of political ethics that stems from the Law as 
Judgment. The Gosþel le ads to hopeful participation in pol- 
iti cal courses., Law leads to rejection of the state that has 
be en conde mned, or to oppositi on, or to contrition, or to a 
Sense of m oral helplessness, or at the least to a sober pol- 


iti cal reali sm. 


One has only to contrast the royal theology of the Old 


Testament or the vision of every knee bowing to Christ in the 
New Testament, as a Gos pel based political e thic, with the 


condemnation of the kings of Is Yael of a Hose a or the 
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indictment of Ro me in Revelation in the New Testament, as a 


po litical ethic st emming from the Law as judgment, to see the 
distincti on. The ul timate Sour ce is the Same love and justi ce 
of God, but on the human level it Seems more adequate to 

SÞ eak of grace and Judgment as Separ ate in gredients in ethics, 
One God is a God and mercy and judgment, of condemnation and 
renewal, but mercy or Yene wal on the one hand and judgment 
or condemnation on the other are distinct elements. 

What is the content of the Law that judges? If the ans we r 
is, as Barth rightly indicates, that the Law pres uppos es a vio- 
lated Yelati onship or love, then it would Seem that a threefold 
distincti on must be made. In the Bible, cons idering both Test- 
aments, the fundamental m ovement is from the broken old 
covenan t to the forgivene ss that e stabli Shes the new, The con - 
tent of the Law as judgment is from this point of view the 
whole Old Tes tament, which, as an exposition of the old rYe- 
lationship, is also an indictment, But it c annot wo rk this way 
for later Christians or for those outside the covenant c ommunit y. 
For Chr istians the content of the Law must be the Chr istian 


" Gospel. Both Barth and Thielicke in their own way $S say this. 
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It is the Gospel that is the judgment accor ding to Bar th. The 
cr 088 of Christ i s both judgment and forgiveness according to 
Thiel icke. For the modern Christian there is a dialectic of 
Sin and grace in the Gospel itself. There are at l east elements 
of 8uch a dialectic in the Ne w Testament tens ion between ful- 
fil led in dicati ve and unfulfilled im perative and in the continued 
Sense of Sin. 105 Those outside the covenant communi ty, if 
they are to be convinced of $sin as under standable judgment, 
must have a Sense of a moral law they have kno wn but failed 
to keep; that is, they must have a parallel to the biblical e x- 
pe rience of violating the divine love and justice, For them 
the content of the Law as judgment is, in part at le ast, gen- 


er al moral experience. This brings the discussion to the 


third ingredient of biblical e thics, general m oral experience. 


Be fore turning to a consider ati on of this third ingredient, 
it is neces sary to complete the in vestigation of the Law or sin 
as an ingredient by noting th at it has a dif ferent point in crists 


Situations from 1ts point in ongoing Situati ons. 


T1050f, Rom. 7 and 1 Jn. 1:8. 
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For Thielicke the prim ary purþose of the Law is to rYe- 
ve al to man his wound and to prevent a false healing of this 
wound, In this way the Law st ands in dial ectic with the Go $8- 
pel. His presen tation is correct in biblical passages where 
Judgment is dominated by a sense of crisis, One can point to 
the 8ens e of þersonal wr etchedne ss or the groaning of crea- 


tion in Paul. Or one can point to the pessimism o ver human 


righteou Sness of the great prophe ts. 106 


In the biblical passage s that refle ct a more ongoing style, 
the purþose of the Law is different. Thielicke 1s Yight in not- 
ing how much of the parenetic imperatives of the New Te sta- 
ment have to do with removing i mpediments; that is, these com- 
mand 8 are prohibiti ons, Thiel icke may not leav e $Suff ici ent 
Yoom for the positive Spelling out of Christian ethi cs in these 
pa $88age 8, but a negative note is there, andits purpose ts to 


1960, developing prophetic pessimism cf. Re inhold 
N1 ebukr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. U: Human 
Destiny (one volume edition; Ne w York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1953), Þþ. 23-34. 


warn against dangers or temptations: þorneia (to use the ex- 


ample T hielic ke gives) or too great self -esteem, and 80 forth, 


While Thielicke does not extend this to the Old T esta- 


ment, one might note a $imilar use of negatives in the Penta- 
teuch al laws. The $Sense of $sin in these laws involves an 
awarene 8s that crimes have to be forbidden and punished and 
that a special care must be taken over honesty in thg courts 

an d over the Yights of the helpl ess: widows, orphans, stran- 
gerYs, and the poor, The $ense of $sin is thus an astute aware- 
ne 8s of human failings that must be guarded against., However, 
there is no $Sense of impo tence before these failings, They can 
be guarded against, and the presupposition of these laws is 
that men are not helþpless before this kind of s inning, At least 
on the practical level counter- measure 8s can be taken, and 
warnings and exh or tati ons are Yelevant, If one dwells too ex- 
clustvely on the crisis level, as Thielicke does, one exagger ates 
man's $Sinfulness on the day-to-day level, In this way not e - 
no ugh room is left for human crea tivity , There will be occa- 


ston to return to this critici sm when lo oking at Thiel icke's 


un deystand ing of the state. 


General Moral Experience as Ingredient 


The third ingredient of biblical e thics, gene ral m oral 
ex perience , has already been alluded to, To a large degree 
the laws in the Pen tat euch YepþYesent the common legality of 
the ancient Ne ar East, The ancient Il egislators of Isra el im - 
plicitly recognized this common | egality as good, There tis 
a pas sage in Deuteronomy in which M oses is showun telling the 
Israe lites that he has given them statutes and that if they keep 
them, other nations will r ecognize Is rYael's wisdom and unde Y- 
Stand ing and will say, "Surely this great nation is a wise and 
un derstand ing people, ' 107 The assumption is that there is 
an objectiv e moral wisdo m that men can Yecogn ize. 

As important on thi s point in the Pen tat euch as the con- 
tent of the law codes is the concept of the Noackian coven ant 
with its requirement of Y espec t for all life and of the punish- 


ment of murder, 108 A law addressed to Noah would be 


- 


T07peut. 4: 5-6, 198Gen, 9:1-17, 
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un derstood as address ed to all m ankind, and $0 one can Speak 


he re of a lex naturae ass erting the inviolability of human life 109 


Later Judaism was con sistent with the Bible in unders tanding 
the N oachian cov enant as a law binding on all m en and known 
to all men, This rabb inic concept lies behind Paul's convic- 
tion that al l men Should know what is Yi ght. 110 

In the prophetic literature, not only I srael but other na- 
tions are judged, Without some kind of conce þti on of int er- 
na tional law, Amos' indictments in the table of nations in 
the first two chapters of his book would have no point. 111 rg a- 
itah can condemn As s8yria for its pride, and for all its vindic- 
tiveness there is al $0 a note of just judgment in Nahum with 
its celebration of the fall of Assy ria. Jeremiah too can judge 


na tions other than I srYael. 112 


109 Cf. Friedrich Horst, Gotte s Rec ht: Cegammette 


Verlag, 1961), Þ. —_ 


110 D. Davies, Paul and R abbinic Judaism (London: 


S. P, C. K. , 1955), bp. 114-17. 


a von Rad, Old Testament Theo logy, 1, 135. 


127pid., þ. 199. Other prophe ts mi ght be considered 
too; for instance, Obadiah and Jon ah. 
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The Hagiographa contain clear evidence s of an ass8ump- 
tion of general mor ali ty. There is the remarkable 82nd Ps alm 
which appears to assume that the nations or the gods of th e na- 
tions ought to know how to judge justly and even how to care 
for the opþpres sed. The pithy folk wisdom of the book of Pr ov- 
er bs is not special to Israel., Proverbs 1s one of the bibli - 
cal books with the most parallels to the literature of neighbor- 
ing peoples. 113 

Turning to the New Te stament, it is difficult to sþeak 
of an affirmation of general morality in the teachings of Jesus 
Since his oun authority $80 dominates his ethics, But certainly 
he can appeal to gener al knowl edge of goodne 8s and pare ntal 
love. Consider his teaching on the parents who know how to 


give good gifts to their children, and consideyr also the parable 


of the prodigal son with its implicit appeal to the human ex- 


pe rience of paternal love. 114 Such teachings preSupp o0se 


1136, Erne st Wright et al. , The Biblic al Doctrine of 
Man in Society (' Ecumenical Bibli cal Studies, '' No. 2; London: 
SCM Press, 1954), þ. 154. 


Tt. 7:11; LR. 15:11-32, 
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ge neral moral experience. In the case of Paul there can be no 
question, Even if, as Barth Supposes, Romans 2: 14-16 Ye- 
fers to Gen tile C hristi ans there 1s no denying a general c on- 
viction of Paul's that non-Christians have moral knowl edge. 
Thus he can appe al to his followers to act in ways that are 
Se emly and of good Yepor t. 115 Look ing el Sewhere in the New 
Testament it is possible to mention among other things the con- 
viction of the Book of Acts that Gentile leaders have at leas t 
the capa city to j udge justly. 

Ne ith er Barth nor Thielicke denies that there is a mor- 
ality among non- Christians, but for both of them ethics is fi- 
nally only theological. The commandment of God and the judg- 


ment of God are known only by revelation, only in Christ. 


\ 
What, th en, can be made of the Bible's recognition of 


moral k nowle dge apar t from revelation? It Seems best to 


de al with this question by continuing the di sti nction th at has 


115g e Josef B. Sou Ce, Zur Exe gese von Rom. 2, 14ff," 
Antwort, þþ. 99-113, for an expos ition and defense of Barth's 
ex egesis of Rom. 2:14-16, Despite his agreement with Bar th 
on the exeges1s of this passage, SouCce k admits that the apostle 


Paul ackno wiedg ed some kind of mor ali ty in non-b eli eving Ge n- 
til es, 
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be en developed in this study between crisis ethics and ongo ing 
ethics. 

When biblic al authors are dealing with a continuing day to 
day wor Id, an ongoing world, they assume in themselves and 
other s a general moral ability, There is even a certain pre- 
Sumption, by no means uncyY itical, in favor of the moral ideas 
an d institu tions of their own times. The Pentateuch al law 
co des borrow from the general legal tradition of the ancient 
Near East. Prover bs draws upon the international wisdo m 


tradition of its time, the Haustafeln of the New Te stament 


se ttle into the ethics of Hell enisti c Judaism and the Hellen- 
istic world generally, 116 
The general ability of m an to govern him self, as rec- 


ognized in the Bible, could be discussed under the traditi onal 


116 yy, D. Davies, Paul and R abbinic Judaism $8peaks of a 
Je wish background of the exhortatory material in P aul's 
Haustafeln, Cf. þþ, 122-36, Dibelius mentions Stoic parallels 
also, An die Kolosser, Epheser, An Phil emon, þþ. 48-49. 


terms of Justitia civilis or usus politicus legis, and Thielicke 


is right to refer to the latter, Thielicke, however, limits 
human capacity too much to material questions only, Man's 
moral conscience goes beyond that. It involves Some aware- 
ness of what is decent and good in human life within par - 
ticular historical Situations and generally. 

Thus it Seems true to the biblical authors and to the 
facts to hold, in a way Barth and Thielicke do not, that there 
is an objective moral order accessible to general human un- 
derstanding, Because of the great diversity of precise in- 
Stitutions during the time of the Bible and Since then, this 
order $should be described as dynamic and flexible rather 
than fixed. 117 Since this moral knowledge is accessible a- 
part from the covenant community, it is perhaps better theo=- 


logically to $þeak of it in reference to the doctrine of creation 


I17cf, John C. Bennett, Christians and the State (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1958), þþ. 14-15, 
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ra ther than rYede mption. 115 Without in sistin g upon the term, 


Since tit is not found in the Bible, there is no rYeason to deny 
that in fact the Bible recognizes a kind of Go d-given dyn amic 
na tural law, 7 19 

In the area of biblical crisis ethics, the area where Barth 


and Thielicke chiefly dwell, it is neces $ary to be more Cir- 


cumsþpect in speaking of the role of general mor al exper ience 


mater > A Tbid., þ. 48. Of course, if one identi fie s Chr ist 


with the m eaning of creation and $80 makes him true for all men, 
one mig ht speak of this gener al moral order as a "'christo- 
logical natural la w, '' and then the distin cti on betwe en creation 
an d redemption, as far as this question is concerned, would 

be a matte Y of words, On this see N, H, Sge, "Natural Law 
an d Social Ethics,” Christian Social Ethics in a Changing 
World: An Ecumenical Inquiry, ed, ed. John C. Bennett (New York: 
As80chtion Py ess, 1966), Þþ. 301-06. Sge states that the 
term, "chr ist ological natural law, '' was created by H einz 

Hor st Schrey. 


119 priedrich Hoy st, Gottes Recht: Gesammel te Studien 
zum Re cht im Alten Tes tament, Þ. 258, is unwilling to use 
the term "natural law" in reference to this aspect of the Old 
Testament becau se the term Suggests a law apar t from God. 
But this objection lo ses its force if the con cept of natural law 
is held together with the doctrine of c Yeatio ex nihilo, Nature 
too is fr om God, and natural law ethics $0 under stood is a 
theon omous ethics, Cf. Josef Fuchs, N atural Law: A Theo- 
logical Investigation, trans. Helmut Re ckter and John A. 
Dowting (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1965), ÞþÞ. 64, 67. 
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in the Bible. 1-0 In this chapter it has already been point ed out 


that God 's judgment can be based on general moral knowl edge 


10; am indebted to Pr of. James D, Smart for point ing out 


to me the disagreement of various Old Te stament scholars on 
the ques tion of natural la w in the Bible in the colle cti on of 

es Says, Biblical Authority for To day, eds. Alan Richardson 
and W, Schweitz er (Lond on: SCM Press, Ltd., 1951), cf. the 
listing, "N atural law, '' in the index. Tho se scholars in this 
bo ok who take a positi ve attitude towar d natural law in the 
Bible acknowledge the Bible's admission of general mor al 
awarene 8s and Yefer to m any of the passages that have been 

ad duced in this study. Tho se oppos ed fear in natural law a 
close d and fix ed s$ystem of mor ali ty, or they fear a human $þpec- 
ulation about the good apart from Christ and thus recognition 
of a 8econd Yevelati on along with Chr ist. 

In Yegar d to the problem of a fixed system, it s hould 
be noted that much natural l aw theory today pre Sents a dyna- 
mic and fle xible under standing of natural law. Thus for ex- 
ample B arth's Roman Cat holic critic, Henri Bouillard, Speak s 
of natural I aw in this way: 

Par loi naturelle, nous n'entendons pas un 
code qui serait uniform&ment inscrit en tout 
coeur kumain, un ens emble de Yegles 
_— decouvr ait preform#s en lui des 
L 'Eveil de 8a raison. Elle est bien plut6t la 
raison a comme pouvoly de dis- 
cernement du $sens des conduites, Ou $1 
l 'on prefere, elle est ce 8ens meme, que 
Il homme discerne plus ou moins cl aire- 
ment a partir de tell e sSituati on concr dte 
et dans les limite s de 80n conditionnement 
hist orique. C'est l'apparition de ce Sens 
qui, en dehors de tout le galisme, permet a 
Ll '&tre raisonna ble de courir en chaque cas 
particulier Il e risque d'un choix moral qui 
ne $S0it pas arbitraire. 


as well as the covenant Y elationship. Some kind of general 
moral knowle dge is presupp osed by the prophetic condemna - 
tion of n ati ons other than Israel, Such a pres uppos ition 1s 
also the most lik ely interpretation of a text like Ro mans 
2:14-16, All moral consciousn ess involves at le ast the pos- 
$ibili ty of recognizing m oral failure, A pos sible att esta- 
tion of this fact is the imperative form of much ethi cal th ought. 
It does not require revelation to uncove r human $elf-centered- 


ne 8s and Sin, There 1s ample empirical evidence of human 


moral failure. 121 Judgmen t is expr essed in a unique and 


po we Yful way in the cross of Christ, but it is not true that 


| — I —— 


Henri Bouillard, Karl Barth: Parole de Dieu et existence 
hu maine, IT, 258, 

As far as the problem of holding t hat human $sþecula- 
tive knowle dge is equal to Christ, or that there is a Second 
re velati on besides Christ, is concerned, it may be presump- 
tuous to think that all problems can be s0lved by making a 
distincti on betwe en ongoing situati ons and ulti mate crisis, 
bu t the distinction does allow human rea s0n to have its place 
in dealing with hi storical sit uations and yet ul timately sees for 
Christians only one criterion, Chr ist. 


121 


Bennett, Christians and the State, þ. 54. 


there is no awar eness of $Sin apart from revelation, 

As far as the crisis of the Gos pel is concerned, Chris- 
tians do have only one Gospel. There tis for the Ne w Testa- 
ment no other final criterion of good than Chy ist and the love 
he expresses, The only qualification here might be to point 
ou t that the New Te s8tament proclamation does not unders tand 
itself as simply falling like a foreign body into the world. 
General human experience, like the Old Te stament, can be in- 
terpr eted as in Some way a preparation for what Christ re- 
ve als, 742 5 


Looking beyond the Bible for a moment, later Christians 


Sh ould gratefully admit that God Speaks to them through the 


1220f. the subtle way Reinhold Niebu hr deals with the 
re lation of Christ's goodnes s to general human ethical 
awarene 8s in The Nature and Des tiny of Man, Vol. 11: 
Human Des tiny, þþ. 68-97. Here Christ is the ultim ate 
cr ite rion both completing and correc ting partial human pre- 
Spectives. In the New Testament a general prepar ati on 
for C hrist may be $8een in the longing and gro aning of cre- 
ation (Rom, 8:22) and in the human ques t for goo dness and 
Salvation (Cf. Acts 16:30 and 17:26-27). 
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voices of o thers, even if Christians recognize no other final 
cr ite rion than Christ. Even Barth holds that '"'true words" 
ar e 8þpoken outsi de as well as inside Christia nit y. 19 

Still, in the Il ast analysis st anding before God, Chr is- 
tlanity is not to proclaim that men are good or that th ey know 
what is good by themselves, The proclamation of the Chris- 
tian Gos pel m eans for ethics the proclamati on of the goodnes 8s 
and love of Christ as the ultim ate tr uth which G od has man- 


ifested to men. 


I23F D. IV/3, 1. Hilifte, 106-53. 


CHAPTER IV 
BARTH AND THIELICKE ON BIBLICAL AUTHORITY 
IN MODERN C HRISTIAN ETHICAL DECISION 

The concern of this chapter is the method of Y eaching an 
ethical decision, especially in the realm of political ethics. 
Sp ecifically, the concern is with the authority of the Bib le in 
the reac hing of $uch a decision, When Chr istians make ethi cal 
de cisions, in what way are they guided by the Bible” 

Follo wing the proce dure of the prece ding chapter, this 
ch apter will first set forth Barth's view, then T hielicke's and 
wi 11 then pres ent a concluding Summary. In this chapter crit- 
ical comments will, however, be made on Barth's and Thiel icke's 
po sit ions as they are pre Sented. Much of the basis for these 
cr iticisms has already been laid in the preceding chapters. 

I. BARTH'S E THICS OF POINTING TO THE CONCRETE COMMAND 
Barth's ethics is punctiliar and directed toward the con- 


cr ete, In keeping with the proclamatory nature of his theology 


he expects God to Speak her e and now. The con stancy of the 


Gosþpel is its content in Jesus Christ, but this constancy does 
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not mean that Christians can only sþeak in generalities, The 
living word of the Chr istian church Should al so be Specific. J 
Because of the variety of $situations to which it addre $8ses it- 
Self the church is not bound to any particular consistency in 
its words aside from its basic christological constant. The 
church can Speak at one time, keep silent at another and in 
general expre ss its elf in different way 8. _ 

The church Should be concrete because God is concre te, 
God's ''mandatum"' i s "'concr etum, '' indeed "concre tissl mum, 13 
It is $8þpecial to each man and each situation, It need not even 
be interpreted from the outside, In its concretene 8s tit inter - 


pr ets itselFf. 7 God's command is not, therefore, to be under- 


Stood as Some empty form that we are free to interpret or fill 


Ir.D. IV/3, 2. Halfte, 930 -35. 


2 
Cf. Barth's reply to Br unner on the Suppos ed dif ference 
in his attitude to ward Co mmunism from his attitude toward 
Hitler, Against the Stream, pp. 113-18. 


3 
K.D. 1/2, 738. 


*Tbid., pp. 737-41. Cf. K.D. IV/2, 604-06. 


in, It is not the idea of the good or the categorical imperative 
or an independent conscience, Not even general Christian 
terms--God's will or God's Kingdom, or justice or love--as 
general concepts express its concreteness, " So concrete is 
God's will that the problem for us is not interpretation but 
obedience--or disobedience, FE 

In insisting upon the definiteness and concreteness of the 
divine commandment Barth does not deny of course that there 
are general Summaries in the Bible, His treatment of these 
Summaries will be considered below. Barth insists that in 
the Bible, aside from these Summaries, the commands of God 
are always concrete and specific. Barth examines first the 
divine commands recorded in the Pentateuch up to the great 
general Summary of the Decalogue. God's commands to Adam, 


to Noah, to Abraham, and $0 forth are concrete and unique, In 


b D. 0/2, 742-45. Cf. "'Das Halten der Gebote, '' The- 


ologische Fragen und Antworten (''Gesammelte Vortrage, "' Vol, 
III; Zollikon: Evangelischer Verlag, 1957), þþ. 37-40. 


6 
K,D. 11/2, 745-48, ''Das Halten der Gebote, "' pp. 32-37. 
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the N ew Testament, if one abstracts the di Scour s8es from the 
Gospel of Matthew for example, the Same concre teness is 
found, Concrete words are $8þpoken to Joseph concern ing 


Mary , to the man with the withered hand, to the di sciples, 


an d 80 forth. 7 


Barth's positi on here rYaises a question. While it is true 
in all th ese pass ages that God's commands are Specific, some 
have a general or at least paradigmatic force whil e others 
ar e quite obviously unique. The commandment to Noah to 
build the ark or to Peter to tell the others that he has Seen 
the Yisen C hrist are unique. The commands to Adam, houw- 
ever, to be fr uit ful and mul tiþly and also not to eat of the 
tree, the command to Noah to rYesþpe ct all life, the command 
to Pe ter to put up his Sword, and m any others, while Spec- 
ific, have a paradigmatic m eaning for all men or all discipl es. 
Still, Barth is Yi ght that biblical ethics is finally a m att er of 


SpÞecific obedience in sþpecific khistorical si tuations. General 


—— —————————_ —————— 


'K.D. 11/2, 752-53. 
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Statements or parad igmatic events do not eliminate this special 
and concre te character of e ach particular Sit uation. 

Fr om Barth's positi on that God's commands are alw ays 
concrete, $sþpe cial, and self-interpre ting, ethical r efl ection in 
general terms m ight Ss eem to be Superfluous, Such is not the 
ca 8e for Barth. Do'gmatic ethics cannot anti cipate the divine 
command, but it can lead towar d it, The Holy Spirit gives the 


divine command; the th eological ethicist can ask about this com - 


mand and can provide direction (Anleitung). 6 


In the actual r eaching of Chr ist ian ethical decision, what 
ac cording to Bar th points the way * While the foll owing pres- 
en tat ion has not been pre cisely m ade in Barth's writings, it is 
po 88ible to suggest that he of fers a fourfold group ing of point - 
ers. There are fir st the biblical $ummaries that mark the 
place of ethical decision. There is Second Someti mes a par - 
ticular bibl ical text that s peaks. There is third the exemplary 
Significance of the church. Lastly there is Some place, though 


not a final place, for merely human analysis. 


*&.D. IV/2, 416. 


The Biblical Summaries and Special Ethics 


It was noted above that, al though B arth insists that God's 
commands are concrete in the Bible, he does not deny that 
there are general Summaries like the Dec alogue and the Ser - 
mon on the Mount, God's commands, though $sþe cific, are not 
ar bit rary in Bar th's opinion. In the Bible they fit within the 
divine plan of salvation, the coven ant hi story. 9 The biblical 
general Summaries define or qualify God and his people in 
terms of covenant hist ory and thus prepare for, but do not r e- 
place, the concr ete commandments. 10 

To consider the Dec alogue first, Bay th notes that it is in - 
direct as revelation, Since it comes through Moses, He notes 
further that in both Ex odus and Deutero nomy it is foll ow ed by 
ex tensive interpretive laws, and, most im portant, that it is 
large ly negative in character. This negativity implies freedom, 
The Ten Commanadmen ts mark out the place where God's con- 
cr ete demands occur but still leave ample free room for these 


concrete demands. T1 


%K.D. I1/2, 753-58. 701bid., pp. 758-62. 


11 
Ibid. , þþ. 762-66. 


The SeYMONn on the Mount $similarly serv es a function of 
de marcation, but this time what is marked out is the time of 
fulfillment, The Sermon on the Mount is an announc ement of 
the K ingdom of Heaven. Does it announce that the Kingdom 


of He aven is a present reality? Barth notes in the Beatitude s 


the use both of the future tense (e.g., the meek will inherit 
the earth) and the present tense (e.g., the Kingdo m of He aven 


does belong to the poor in Spirit). He pres ents the analogy of 


a che Ss game where the checkmate has been announ ced but 

the defeated partner has not yet understood this and is $still 
looking for a way out. The point of the analogy is that the 
game 1s over, the Kingdo m of heaven is here, but this fact 

is not yet definitively established. The new righteous ness tis 
Ye ali ty and yet we pos Sess that new righteous ness not as a firm 
fact but in hope. 1! This is a mat ter of crucial im portance 
for political e thi cs, Bar th's ethics of grace again comes to 
the fore, but it is not easy to draw concrete political þositio ns 


from a reality that is present and yet present in hope. 


1=1bid., Þþ. 768- 70. 


Barth goes on to descr ibe the Sermon on the Mount as 
the self-announcement of Jesus, the man who is this new 
Yighteou Sness 139 and as the announcement#of the new man who 
ac ts on the basis of the grace he has received in Christ. A- 
gain the question of the reality of this new man presents it - 
self. It is good, says Barth, that there have been $0 called 
fanatics (Schw armer) in every age who have taken the Sermon 
on the Mount literally , but it is also tr ue that J esus alone 
fulfills the Law. Yet God's grace wills the obedience of the 
disob edient, and his grace is not to be toyed with according to 
the measur e of 0ur ability, Extraordinary grace calls for ex- 
traor dinary YeSp Onse. 12 This 8ubtle position involving t he 
ob edience of the disobedient or rYesponse to extraordinary grace 
ag ain presents a problem for concrete political ethics, What 
pr ecisely would an extraord inary political resþo nse be? Barth 
in fact allows for a variety of responses. He s$ays that the 


church retains the Law of the Old Te $stament because the church 


131id., pp. 770-74. 1*Tbid., pp. 774-78. 
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is alway s in the positi on both of Advent and C hristmas. T9 This 
distincti on betwe en Ad vent and Christm as, between expe cta- 
tion and ful fillment, could raise problems for concy ete ethical 


de cision, The political ethics of "Advent" and the political 


ethics of "Chr ist mas”' are not necess arily the Same. 


In one of his most r ecent ethical passages, entitled "'The 
Call to Discipleship” and found in the Second part-volume of the 
Doctrine of Reconciliation, Barth analyzes Some more bibli cal 
material in a way $Similay to his treatment of the Decalogue 
and the Sermon on the Mount. Here Barth considers the dis- 
co ursSes of Jesus on discipleship. These, he says, have to do 
with fol lowing Jesus, and they are not to be turned into a pro- 
gr am or a law. The exact call will be $sþe cial to each Chris- 
tian. But Some general things can be said. Negatively, the 
call is for a break with any unc onditi onal obedience to human 
institutions, whi ch are $0 easily divinized. To this extent the 


call is revolutionary, although it is not a Yevoluti onary program. 


— 


TOnid., þ. 778. 
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Posit ively, the Chr istian is called to break away from any being 
bo und by poss essilons, by earthly honor, by the use of force, by 
family ties, by traditional reli gion. The individual call will fall 
along those lines. FP 

Barth's positi on on the general Summaries in the Bible is 
in accor d with the nature and setting of these Summaries, The 
by ief and | argely nega tive charac ter of the Dec alogue is best 
ex plained as a general marking out that leaves room for | ater 
ad dit ion and interpretation. Perh aps the Dec alogue was orig- 
inally entir ely negative. a A biblical scholar, George F, Men- 
de nhall, says of the Decalogue what Barth says--that these 
laws defined a general area within which there was left free dom 


for $8þpecific deve lopment. 18 $i milar fr eedom is le ft by the 


Se Ymon on the M ount in the Ne w Testament. While Bay th does 


16, D. IV/2, 603-26. 


17 10h ann Jakob Stamm , Der Dekalog im L ichte der 
ne ueren Fors chung (2nd ed. rev. ; Bern and Stuttgart: Verlag 
Paul Haupt, 1962), þ. 12. 


15 Mende nhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and the An cient 
Near East, þ. 7. \ 
\ 
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not do $80, one might also point to the openne ss and gene rality 
of the catal ogues of virtues and vices in the New Testament or 


the tremendous freedom inherent in the Summary of the law as 


love. 7* 


What Barth says about the general Summaries in the Bible 
is in line with his conception of the role of "'Special ethics” in 


his D ogmatics. His gene ral consideration of the Commandmen t 


of God as the last part of the Doctrine of God he call ed "'gen- 
er al ethics,” General ethics is to be supplemented by sþpec tial 
ethics in each of the Succeed ing volumes dealing with the Co m- 
mand ment of God the Creator, the commandment of God the 
Reconciler, and the commandment of God the Re deemer. Un- 
fortunately, the only one of thos e topics on which Barth has 


written in his uncompleted Church Dogmatics is that dealing 


with the Commandment of God the Creator. It is Safe to asSume 


that the development in later volumes would be simi lar to what 


ha s been done in this one. 


29 or lists of virtues and vices in the Ne w Testament cf. 


Su ch passages as Gal. 5: 19-23 and Phil. 4:8. 
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In his di scuss ion of the Command ment of God the Cr ea- 
tor B arth says that the center of attention in $special ethi cs is 


on the acting man. oo 


The commandment, Barth in sists, re- 
mains $þpec ial and concre te, but that does not mean that man is 
left in a fog, for God is steadfast. In all its manifo ldness there 
is really only one commandment of God in his directing of s a- 
cr ed history and world hi story. So with the vertical s pecial 
commandments t here are al 80 horizontal constants, #1 $ pecial 
ethics prov ides a "pointer" (Hinweis) to concrete commands , 


d, 27 8ince 


but this pointer i s arti culated, colored, structure 
we m ay have Some kind of knowledge of the constants, the 

ho Yizontal elements. Barth hastens to make clear that this 

kn ow ledge is not derived from $s0me consider ati on of 'real- 
ity. '' It comes from God's Word, and $sþpecial ethics bs a kind 
of commentary on God as CY eator and man as Creature, God as 


Reconciler and man as forgiven sinner, God as Rede emer and 


man as child of the Fat her. ©? Thus Special ethi cs in 


®0;.D. 1/4, 3-5. *"Ibid., pp. 15-18. 


22 


id., pp. 18-19. **Ibid., pp. 19-29. 
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do gmati cs joins biblic al $summaries in marking out the area 
of concr ete ethical commandment. 

Barth's positi on on the ethical Summaries in the Bible 
can be praised as in keeping with the nature of these Summaries, 
Certain comments, however, must be m ade, A first comment 
is that from s$uch a positi on one must admit that concr ete de- 
cision will have to be left tentative, at least as far as human 
re fle cti on is concerned, Sometimes Bar th clearly allo ws 
for this tentat iveness, but Sometimes in his political ethics, 
as will be Seen in the next chapter, he comes down quite cl ear- 
ly for a particular position as part of the confession of faith. 

As a $8econd comment a problem can be pointed out that 
Barth hi mself is quite awar e of; namely, that this style of 


ethics is based on the victory of Christ, a victory which is not 


exactly a reality , but is also a hope. Con cretely, this has to 


mean that there must be a Chr istian openness to occasions. 
So metimes tit will be possible to express in political ethics 
80 methi ng deriving from the victory of Christ or the coming 


of his Kingdom, but sometim es the $i tuation, to use Barth's 


term, will be that of Advent. 

A third comment is that Barth at this point again reveals 
his proclamatory theology. In regard to the biblical $um- 
maries he holds that the contemporary Christian stands at 
the 8ame place as the men of the Bible, The modern Chris- 
tian's position is not only analogous to that of the biblical wit- 
nesses, but through these witnesses the Same God deals di- 
rectly with us today. £4 The biblical Summaries are Suscep-= 
tible of such a proclamatory treatment. The general charac- 
ter of the Decalogue, of the Sermon on the Mount, of Jesus' 
calls to discipleship, of the love commandment, permits their 
being fairly easily actualized and proclaimed today, With less 
interpretation than is necessary for ordinary texts these Sum- 


marries can "'Speak" to men of any age, including our own, 


The Use of Particular Texts 


In the discusssion of Barth's doctrine of scripture it was 


Sx 1I1/2, 782-91, Barth even holds that the special 


divine commands to sþpecial people in the Bible, desþpite his- 
torical differences, apply directly to us. See esp. þ. 788, It 
is difficult to See how this 1s $0. 


po int ed out that he uses the term "verb al inspirati on”' in an 

ac tualis t s ense, Thus he holds that Christian exeges is must 
pay attention to the exact wording of the text. Sometimes in 
his s8pectial ethics Bar th enters into a minute consideration of 

a par tic ular t ext or combination of texts. In the realm of pol- 
iti cal ethics this is nowhere more clearly evident than in Barth's 


Sh ort essay, Church and State (Re chtfertigung und Recht). 29 A 


number of Ne w Testament--only New Testament--þ assag es are 
considered, but above all Barth draws on Ro mans 13:1-7 and 
I Timothy 2:1-2. 20 On the basis of $uch texts Barth can work 
out an exegetical preference for democracy. 

Ro mans 13:1 tell s Chr istians to be subject to governing 


authorities and I Timothy 2: 1-2 tells Christians to pray for kings 


2 Eme Schwei zer Stim me, pp. 13-57; Community, State, 
and Church, pp. 101-48. 


®0x. esp. Community , State, and Church, pp. 135-46. 
On Barth's exege sis of Rom,g13:1-7 See, Gerhard Bauer, "'Zur 
Auslegung und Anwendung von R&mer 13, 1-7 bei Karl Barth,” 
Antwort, pp. 114 -23. 
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an d other rulers in order that Christians may lead a peace ful 
life. The New T estament, Bar th states, Seems to think only 
of an authoritarian stat e, but in democratic st ates poli tic al 
du ty is not passive, If prayer is part of a Christian's $ub- 
jection to authority, th en the subjecti on is active, In the long 
run one canno t pray for the just s tat e without work ing for it. 
Praying that Christi ans may live at peace is praying for the just 
State, because the Just state is one that permits the preach ing 
of Justification,. Barth concludes: 

When I con sider the deepest and most central content of the 

New Testament e xhortation, I s hould say that we are just- 

ified, from the point of view of exegesits, in regarding the 

"democratic conception of the State” as a j ustif able ex- 

panstion of the th ought of the New Te stament. 

This kind of e xegest1s is Something of a tour de force, 

bu t it verges also on being a trick. Something comes out of 


these te xts that is not in them, Out of Romans 13 and I Tim- 


othy 2 emerge s on the basis purely of biblical exegesis the 


7 Comm unity, State, and Church, pp. 144-45, The quo- 
tation is found on þ. 145. 


de mocratic conception of the $t ate. 

An drE Dumas has written an essay that criticizes this 
kind of Bar thi an exege $sis for running the rYisk of a "higher lit- 
er ali sm. "5 Dumas' criticism is all the more impressive be- 
cause of his general approval of Barth's christological ethics. 
In his es8ay Dumas Yefers to the use of I Tim othy 2:1-2 that 
ha s j ust been noted, 29 He $ees a risk of higher literalis m in 
the use of a fe w ver 8es set apart and elevated, He Sees in this 
kind of exeges is a Yisk al 80 to human existence, sSurprising in 
a theologian who has $0 emphas ized freedom over categories, 
in that in this kind of e xegesis Barth Seems to set principles 
ab ove enco unter with real $i tuations. 90 When the $situation 
ad dress ed by I Tim othy 2:1-2, a tiny and calumniat ed Chris- 


tian min ority desirous of living at peace, is ignored, the te xt 


5 andre Dumas, 'Des Pr ol&gomenes dogmati ques a 
I'insertion &thique dans I' ex&ge 8e de Karl Barth,” An twort, 
þþ. 210, 211. 


£9 pid., þ. 212. *"Tbid., pp. 211-12. 
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is given a theological weight it cannot bear. IT Dumas notes 
that not all of Barth's exegeses takes this form. Sometimes 
Barth discusses ethics in a total way, based on grace, and 
with his concept of the boundary case to allow for freedom. 
In these developments the biblical re ferences are examples 
with full recognition of the human character of the biblical 
witnesses, In these developments there is no literalism. Non 

This is a point of major criticism b be directed toward 
Barth, or more precisely toward some of Barth, A particular 
text with a concrete frame of reference cannot be as easily 
actualized as the general Summaries in the Bible, A text like 
I Timothy 2:1-2 can only be understood by going behind it to its 
Social situation, Its actual content cannot have any particular 
authority today. It is too much tied to a special situation. 

One can imagine a Sermon on this text in which modern 


Christians were admonished to participate in government, but 


51 1bid., p. 213. **Ibid., pp. 214-15. 
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Su ch a Sermon would have to go through an analysis of the sit- 
ua tion of the original recipients of the text and an analysis of 
the modern $i tuation. Both analyses would have to be indepen d- 
ent of the wording of the text. Such a $ermon might $ eek to 
Show that true Chr istian prayer for gover nment to day implies 
working for ju sti ce in the state, that is, wor king for the ju st 
State, But, to be honest Such a Sermon $hould not c onvey the 
impress ion th at this unders tanding 1 s sim ply derived from the 
ex act word ing of I Timothy 2:1-2, 


The Exe mplary Significan ce of the Chur ch 


Barth has another method of guidance to ward a concre te 
de cislon quite different from that of holding uþ an isolat ed 
text. From the point of view of political ethics this is the meth- 


od that came to the fore in a more recent essay than Church 


an d State. This later and much discuss ed essay is entitled 


The Chr istian Community and the Civil Co mmunity (Chris- 


tenge meinde und Blrgerg emeinde). 33 In this method the church 


CT I— —————  —— — 


Comm unity, State, and Church, pp. 149-89. 
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or the Chr istian community is held up for its exemplary si g- 

nificance. From the Chr istian community a gener al line or 

guidance is given for concre te decision in the civil community . 
Such an approach to ethical decision is amply documented 


also in the Church Dogmatic s. As early as the Second volume 


of the Prolego mena, published in 1938 or the Same year as 


Church and St ate, in discuss ing authority in the church Bar th 


he Id that if church author ity is proper, that is, if church au- 
thority is Subordinate to the Word of God, it is in relation to 
all ot her human author ities, "the genuine, the original, the 

ar chetypal and exemplary authority, '' and family and stat e 

$h ould i mi tate the church. * Thou gh the volume on $sþpecial 
ethics in the Doctrine of Re conciliation has not appeared, the 
gr oundwork has been done in the volumes of the Doctrine of 
Reconciliation th & have appeared for developing the exemplary 
mean ing of the church in the Special ethics of Y econc iliation, 


The church is, says Barth, the "earthly -historical form of 


34x. D. 1/2, 654-55. The quotation is on þ. 654. 
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existence” of Jesus Christ. 39 The Cru cified and rYesuryY ected one 
who is coming again exist s now in heaven at the right hand of God, 
but he also exists on earth as the church, which is those who 
ev en now acknowledge the grace of God that is tr ue for all men 36 

The time of the Christian community , accord ing to Barth, 
is the time between the resurre cti on and ascension on the one 
hand and the 8econd coming on the other. The church lives an 
es chatological exist ence in the reality of Christ who has come 
an d is coming. In this time, through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
the chur ch becomes the rYepres entative of all men. She is "the 
ex hibition for the time being of all m ankind justi fied in Jesus 
Christ. (die vorl&ufige Dars tel lung der ganzen in Jesus Chris- 


tus gere chtfertig ten M enschneit). ' 97 Simila rly the church be- 


co mes the "exhibition for the time being” of the de jure 


3%. D. IV/1, 718; 1V/2, 695; 1V/3, 2. Halfte, 780. 
36x, D. IV/1, 738-40. 


37rbid., Þþ. 355-57, 390-91, 810-13, 824-26, The quo- 
tation 1s on þ. 812. 
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sanctification of all m en%® and of the call of God that has gone 


out to all mankind, 99 The laws the church gives 1 tself are ex- 
emplary for the state, and analogies can be draunm from the 
church and applied in the political realm. 40 In the 8ame way 
the call of the in dividual Christian 1s exemplary for all men. #1 
The charge of le galism in regard to the Bible or in Ye- 
gard to Some foreclosing of examination of the reality of what 
is going on in the world now, which can be leveled against Barth's 
us e of particular te xts, cannot be made against this typþe of ap- 
pr oach to concre te decision. The exact nature of the church is 
not s pelled out in such a way that a code could be derived from 
it, and Chr istian ethics is free to respond to varied Situ ati ons 
ou tsi de the church. This is an ethics of r evelation th at pro- 
vides guidance but emphasizes freedo m and flexibility. In the 
Engli sh Speak ing th eological world this is the kind of Chris- 


tian ethics that Paul Lehmann, perhaps under Barthian influ ence, 


®%.D. 1V/2, 701-02. 9*%K.D. 1V/3, 2. Hiifte, 906 -09. 
4 
40:.D. IV/2, 815-24. ©K.D. IV/3, 2. Hllifte, 773-75. 


ha s made well known under the term "koinonia ethics. '4- 

If Barth' s koinonia ethi cs does not call forth the criti- 
cisms made against his use Someti mes of particular texts, it 
do es make neces sary the Same comments as wer e made about 
his interpretation of biblical Summaries. In the first place, 
this kind of ethics must Yr emain tentative because of its free- 
dom. Secondly, the time of the church is a time between the 
times for Bar th. Christ is present as the coming one, This 
implies alimitation on the full r eality of Christ's reign now. 
Therefore, especially in the political realm, the analogies to 
the reign of Christ will have to be im perfect. The triumph of 
Christ is not a si mple fact that can be expr essed politically. 
The problem i s that of how much qualification of th ese ana- 
logies will be neces sary. Thirdly, the church Bar th is 
Sþ eaking of here is not si mply the in sti tut ional church. Only 
the proclaimed church, the church in actuali zation, is the 


_ 


42 Paul L. Lehmann, E thi cs in a Chr istian Context, esp. 
pp. 45-73. 


ex hibition for the time being of man's ju sti fic ati on, sanc ti- 
ficati on, and call. Such a basts is not e asy to use in ethi cal 

an alysis, These comments can be made at this point. In the 
ne xt chapter in l ooking at Barth's positi on on the st ate it will 
be possible to comment on his ingenuous atte mpt to derive 
norms for the civil community fr om the Chr istian community . 


Human Ana ly sis 


Barth Seeks to m ove from Yevelati on to concy ete ethical 
de cistlon. The point of departure is the grace of God in Jesus 


Christ, the divine plan of the Bible set forth in the biblical 


ethical Summaries, the reality of the church as the community 


that acknowledges God's grace. In the making of a concr ete de- 
cislon there has to be a pl ace also for human analysis of what is 
going on, This tis an area in which Barth is weak. He can be 
cr iticized for not al lowing enou gh room for hi storical analysis 
in his interpretation of the Bible. A $similar critici 8m can be 
made regarding the modern bas is of ethical decision. Seeking 
to hear no other voice than Christ's Bay th does not all ow $Suf- 


ficient place for human analysis. 
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Such a criti cism must be made with Some nuance s. Barth 
do es not rule out Some sort of gener al human knowledge, and i t 
may be held that he has made an increas ing place for it, In the 
vo lume on $Special ethics in the Doctrine of Creation, in the 
course of a development in which he reaffirms that the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ is the only basis for knowle dge of what man's 


ac tion ought to be as a created being, Barth, though hardly more 


than in passing, mentions that man al so has "'working kypothese $"' 


de Yived from his self- under Standing. Man knows him Self as a 
part of nature, as a Yational being with the fr eedom his reason 
gr ants him , as an hist orical being, Such working hypothese s 
ba sed on the phenomena of the human are not to be despised ac- 
cording to Barth, but they do not tell us who m an really is. 43 


In the m ost recent volume of the Church D ogmatics, the 


third part of the Doctrine of Re conciliation, a long treatment 
is given to what Barth calls the Stage on which the drama of 


re conciliation is pl ayed. This st age is understood as the 


ID, NI/4, 45. 
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re lat ively constant world of creation that remains unchanged 
throu gh fal Il and salvation, Knowledge of it is access ible to 
all men. All men know of e xistence in the $ubject-object re- 
lation, they know the rhythms and dynamisms of the world, 
they cum develop the exact sciences and technol ogy. However 
dim the final meaning of the world Yemains, man's knowl edge 
is at least an invitation to freedom. The light of Christ may 
So metimes af fir m the lights men derive from th eir know ledge 


of the world and sometimes counter them, but at least there are 


these other lights al ong with the light of Christ. 44 Tt is not 


exactly clear how this knowl edge of the stage formed by the con- 
Stants of the wor Id influences Christian ethical decision, The 
de cision itself is based on the drama of Yecon cil iation, If 
Barth publi shes the special ethics volume of the Doctrine of 


Reconciliation, he may shed more light on how k nowle dge of the 


—_—__— 


©4x.D. IV/3, 1. Hdlfte, 153 -88. Cf. Barth's di scuss ion 


of the church in wor 1d history F including the church as a $0c- 


iological fact, in IV/3, 2. Halfte, 784-859. 
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Stage of the wor 1d bears on ethical decision informed by the 
dr ama of Y econc iliation. 
One of Barth's m ost comprehen sive writings on the making 


of ethical decisions is an essay entitled, Political De cisions in 


the Unity of Faith. © In this case the decisions referred to bear 


on the "'remil itarizati on"' of Germany. Barth says that a Chr is- 
tian must listen to the argumen ts on both sides of a parti cular 
qu estion. Barth notes that these arguments are political and 
de pend on rational judgment and not on the Confessions or the 
Bible, The Chr istian will, however, look for the Spirits ex- 
pr essed in the arguments and then measur e these Spirits by the 
Holy Spirit of the Word of God. 46 

Barth comments: 


A political decision is unlikely to be succe s8sful without 
a goo d deal of Simple common $sense and a Spark of 


© Barth, Polit ische En tscheidung in dey Einhe it des 
Gl auben 8 ('"'T heologische Existenz Heute, '' (Neue Folge), No. 
34; Munich: Chr, K aiser Verlag, 1952). English translation 
in Ag ainst the Stream, pp. 147 -64. 


6 4gainst the Stream, þþ. 152-54. Poli tis che Ent- 
Sc heidung, þþ. 6-8. 


prophecy =-=or rather, without Something of the urgent 
and all-Se@ing love of Christ. 47 


From $8uch a comment it can be Seen that there is no rYeason why 
Barth could not make ample room for political science and po=- 
litical analyses of concrete programs. In fact, however, he does 
not ordinarily do $0 because of his desire to avoid a false hu- 
man independence of the Word of God. 45 The result of this neg- 
lect is that Barth exposes himself to the danger of making 
Sweeping Judgments or taking ill-considered positions, Since he 
is aware that judgments under the Word of God also need com- 
mon $8ense and human Yeason, it is unfortunate that he has not 


taken that fact more systematically into account. 49 There is 


47 .cainst the Stream, þ. 159, Politische Entscheidung, 
Þ. 14. 


Gs Charles C, West, Communism and the Theologians, 
(London: SCM Press, Ltd. , 1958), þÞ. 286-87. 


© Robert E. Willis, "The Ethics of Karl Barth, ” (unpub- 
lished Doctor's dissertation, San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary, n.d.) (þp. 512-17) has pointed out how Barth in fact allows 
a place for practical reason and deliberation both in "Political 
Decision in the Unity of Faith'' and in parts of his Special 
ethics (K.D. 11/4). In general, however, Willis als0 
criticizes Barth for leaving no [continued on the next pageſ 
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in any ethical decision-making the danger of mistakes, as Barth 
well knows, but concrete and careful examination of the facts 
is not in itself incompatible with holding Christ as the ultimate 
norm. Careful analysis of the facts is less apt to go wrong 
than a too quick reference to the Word of God. 

IT, THIELICKE'S ETHICS OF SITUATIONAL COM PROMISE 
IN A NOACHIAN WORLD 
In a Summarizing passage concerning theological ethics 
Thielicke writes: 
Theological Ethics is not, like Kant's moral philosophy, a 
Science of the subjective disposition (Gesinnung), but rath- 
er a Science that analyses the meeting (Zusammentreffen) 
of the Subjective disposition (brought about by Law and 
Gospel) with the objective Structure of reality (defined by 
Creation and Fall). 
In the preceding chapter Thielicke's understanding of the rela- 


tion of Law and Gospel was analyzed. Now the sSubject is his 


place for deliberation and non-theological factors, pp. 227, 
247, He concludes that ''the latitude Barth allows to rational 
deliberation in s8þecial ethics occurs in sþite of, not because 
of, his anthropology.” þ. 521. 


907k. E. 0/2, par. 518. 


un deystand ing of objective reality, and s8þpecifically the role 
of 8cripture and of human rYeason in the analysis of this ob- 
Jective reality and 80 in the reach ing of Christian ethi cal de- 
cislons. The above quotation shows that Thielic ke analyzes 
re ali ty under headings draun from biblical hist ory, Creati on 


and Fall. He can also $peak of the wor 1d of this "eon'"' be- 


tween Sin ( Sunde nfall) and L ast Judgment. OT 


To see how Thielicke develops his analysis of the world 
in detail, atte nti on will be turned first to the role of biblical 
laws in manif esting the fall en chara cter of the world, Second 
to the resultant necess ity of a compromise ethic, third to bib- 
lical guidance in this compromise ethic, and finally to the 
freed om Thielicke accords to human Yeaso0n. 


Biblical Summaries M anifest Our Twilight World 


———__———_ ow. 


In the consideration of Barth it was possible to draw at- 
tention to his treatment of the gre at biblic al ethical 8s ummaries, 


the Sermon on the Mount and the Dec alogue. The Same 1s true 


——CQ 


1k. E. 11/1, þ. 5. 
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of Thiel icke., It is most practical in presenting his position to 
be gin with the Sermon on the M ount. 

Thiel icke refuses to al low the Sermon on the Mount to be 


watered doun in any way--as Interimsethik, by a distinction 


of prece pts and counsels, by a distin cti on of int ention and 

ac t, even by a L utheran distinction of public and private mor - 
ality. Thielic ke holds that the Ser mon on the Mount address es 
us as though we already lived in the new e on of ful fillment. By 
do ing 80 it manif ests that the institutions of this wor Id are 
foreign to the Kingdom of God. The laws of life and of mov e- 
ment, both in reality at large and in our hear ts, ge inextri- 
cably bound up with repress 1on, viol ence, and egoism. The 
Stark and total claim of the Sermon on the M ount reveals to 

us who we are and what 0ur world is, genuinely our world, not 
a fate but our own hearts wr it large. This does not m ean that 
the am on the Mount or the love commandment in its purity 


can be obeyed. It does not mean that we and our world can be 


trans formed into the Kingdom of God. On the contrary, to 
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try to follo w the Sermon on the Mount would be to bring hi story 
to a standstill. 9s Furthermore , there is no Yeason to believe 
in progr ess toward the Kingdom of God, New Testament escha - 
tology looks for a new heaven and a new earth, and until then the 
world of this eon goes on with wars and YuUmoYs of wars, with 
de ath and tears. New Testament escha tol ogy thus Sets a bound- 
ary to any kind of absolutizing of the in sti tut ions of this world 
inasmuc h as they belong to this passing eon, and there is no 
Sense in which these insti tui ons can anticipate the coming eon? 9 
The role of theological ethics for Thiel icke is to deal with this 
world into which the Kingdo m of God has not really come, the 
world of the postþboned parous1a. 9 4 

The Ten Commanadmen ts $similarly desc ribe our fal len 
world, but instead of 8 peaking unc ompromisingly of the coming 
eon they expr ess the manner in which the will of God comes to 


terms with our wor 1d after the Fall. After the Fall God does 


92h. E. I, pars. 1691 -1851; 2159. 2. E., 11/2, par $. 430 8- 


22, 
s) 


4 
Th. E. 1, par. 1844, Cf. footnote 2 in Th, E, 11/2, par. 
4321 for additional references. 
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not abandon the world but there is a m odific ati on in his will 
in order to deal with the fal len character of the world. 99 The 
instit uti ons of hi story lik e the State are not institutions or 
or ders of creation ( Sch&p fungsord nunge n), They are Yathey to 
be undeystood as divine measSures Or ordinances that fight 
fire with fire. They use violence against violence to prevent 
chaos. They have thus a twilight character. They refle ct 
So mething of creation but in di storti on. Thielicke contrasts 
the original words of God to newly created Adam in Gene $is 1 
with the Noac hian covenant in Genesis 9, Originally man is 
told to $ubdue the earth. There is no thought of conflict b e- 
tween men, In the degenerate world of the Noa chian coven ant 
in which violence has app eared, murder must be countered by 
a ven geance that takes the life of the murderer, Punitive 
force is divinely sanctioned. Thielicke can also appeal to 
Je Sus' contrast between the original will of God Yegar ding per - 


pe tual mar Yiage and the conces $sion of permit tin g divorce 


99Th, E. I, pars. 690- 94, 


be cause of human hardne $s of heart. 

The Law of God is thus a kind of c ondes cension God m akes 
to the fallen wor ld in order to preserve it. Thielicke call s 
the insti tut ions of this world, such as the State, not orders of 
cr eation but e mergency measures (Notverord nunge n). Now 
the Ten Co mmandments in their l argely negative form expres s 
God's protest against the $in of the wor Id. In the Same way 
that the prohibiti on of the wors hip of ot her gods is a divine 
pr otest against the fact that the covenant people do wo rship 
other gods, $0 the prohibition of mur der and adulte ry and $0 
forth protest against the fact of murder and adultery. The 
Decalogue thus virtually says to us, 'You are a murderer, 
you are an adulterer, '' and $0 on. Because the Dec alogue 
has this function it cannot be interpreted as Natural Law. It 
ra ther Yefl ects Natural Lawlessness (NaturUnrecht). The 
purpose of the Dec alogue cannot be the doing of good (ef fic ere 


bo num) but rather the preventi on of evil (arc ere malum) . 96 


> bid. , pars. 2160-88. 
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Thiel icke, who rejects natural law, bec ause of the Sinful - 
ne 88 of the world and of human Yeason holds t hat hi storicall y 
ideas of natural law sprang not fr om a $Sense of Yi ght but from 
a Sen Se of wr ong, of injusti ce. Like the Dec alogue natural law 
concepts protest against wrong. 97 

Thiel icke's interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount and 
the T en Co mmandments call s for Some comment. It would be 
ab surd to say that the teachings of Jesus in the Sermon were in- 
tende d to Set before us an impossible ideal in order to reveal 
the brok en chara cter of our world. Thiel icke does not hold 
that s$uch was Jesus ' intention. The effect of the Sermon on the 
Moun t may be such a judgment. For Barth too the divine de- 
cision in the Gos pel is a judgment. What is striking about 
Thiel icke is the extent to which he rules out a posit ive in flu - 
ence from the Sermon on the M ount. His interpretation of New 
Testament escha tol ogy is al most entirely fut uristic, while 


most Ne w Testament s cholars Seem to $see a balance between 


97Tbid., pars. 1910-15. 


future and pre Sent aspects. 98 


_-- 


Barth recognizes both the present and future aspects of 
New Testament e schatology. His analogy of the check mate 
that the opþpon ent has not yet recognized Shows this, alth ough 
it also shows how much Bar th stresses the present charac - 
ter of the reign of Christ. Thielic ke places almost exclusive 
emph asis on the fut ure asþe ct of eschatol ogy desþite his 


Speaking of the two eons. 


A similar exagge rated negativity is Seen in Thielicke's 


interpre tation of the Dec alogue. It has already been pointed 


out in this chapter that Barth is basically right in Seeing the 
ne gative character of the De calogue as the granting of freedom 
for positive development. This does not mean that Thielicke 

is wrong to see it as a protest against l awlessness, Cer- 
tainly the Dec alogue does indicate an awar eness of human 


re ligious and moral failings. In the ongoing ethics of the Old 


98 of, Cullmann, He il als Ge schichte, p. 153. Cf. 


Sc knack enbur g, The Moral Te aching of the New Testament, 
ÞÞþ . 168-96. 
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Testament, howe ver, where Sinful ness is a problem and a te mp= 
tation, it is a problem and a tempt ati on that c an be dealt with. 
Thiel icke is not wr ong, but he overe mphasizes the negative char - 
ac ter of these laws, Thiel icke reads the whole Bible as a cri- 
Sis of judgment, This is certainly a motif in the Bible, especial- 
ly in the prophets and Paul, and it applies at times to human 
life now. But it is not the only motif in the Bible, and it is not 


the only thing to be said abaut life. 


The Ethics of Co mpromise 


Ckristian ethics in practice for Thielicke becomes a com- 
pr omise with the fallen wor 1d in the twilight betwe en Sin and 
the last day. In a fall en world ethical decision cannot be a 
matter of deduction in which one can go S$moothly fr om ul timate 
norms and standards to particular cases. Rather the concyr ete 
de cisions are tentatively and painfully arrived at in the cross 
fire or tension of the eons. This is why Thielicke does not try 
to prescribe rules but instead makes use of m odel cases that 
ill umine the manner of Christian decision. This is why, even 


more importently, Thiel icke choose s his model cases from the 
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bo undar y $itu ati ons, for it is there, he holds, that the charac - 
ter of this world is clearly revealed. The problem of truth- 
fulness, for instance, is illumined by such models as the si t- 
ua tion of the doc tor dealing with the gravely ill or as the sit- 
ua tion of the man who must Yespond to an int errog ati on by an 
offici al of a totalitarian state. 99 In Christian decision one may 
have to "'sin boldly” as Luther put it, but one can be neither a 
legalisti c perfectionist nor a m orally in dif ferent pragmatist . 

The Chr istian is fr ee from mere laws to respond to the sit - 

ua tion, but he cannot use just any means, Since the end does 

no t justify the m eans, but r ather the m eans used affe ct the 

end, The Christian is called upon to respond to the i mmedi- 
ate Situation, the immediate neighbor, and to trust the ul timate 
ou tcome to God, O 


Thiel icke's ethic is thus a contextual et hic (Situ ati ons- 


ethik) in which one has to decide at the moment, but it is not 


99Th. E. 11/1, 147-1163. 


2 7bid., pars. 909-65a. 


a contextual ethic with an easy conscience. The decision is a 
compromise with a world in which God's will is no longer his 
proper one but his condescending and preserving one, The 
decision is accompanied by prayer that acknowledges that we 


do not know what we ought to do and by dependence upon divine 


61 


grace, Specifically the grace of forgiveness, Christian 


freedom is a careful one that weighs the isSues. and that does 
not simply s$urrendey to the courses of history. 


We pursue politics, we make use of the penal code and per- 
haps inflict capital punishment, we Fill as soldiers and do 
that as we let our doing be legitimated by God's emergency 
measure, by his voluntas aliena, after we have tested our 
duties coram Dei [coram Ded| and thereby have distanced 
ourselves from any mere "being carried along” by the 
aukonomgus courses (Eigengesetzlichkeiten) of these Spheres 
of life. 0 


Are there no limits to what a Christian may do in this 
world as it stands” Thielicke feels that at places there is & 


Icasuistic minimumg”” that is, at times we encounter a 


511bid., pars. 1079-1163. 


62 
Tbid. , par. 1106. 
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trans cendence that cannot b e brought into a coordinating $sy stem 
of possibili ties. For one thing, the Christian can never Yi ght- ' 
ly deny Christ, his faith. For another, the human person in 
its center, the image of God, the dearly bought, bearer of the 
dignity that God gives him, cannot be attacked. Thiel ichke feels 
that that rules out torture, truth drugs, and lie detectors. 63 
This "casuistic minimum”' is a negative limit. There 


ar e other parts of Thielicke's ethics where positive notes are 


he ard more $strongly. The church 's norm is the Law and the 


Gospel** The norm of love can expres s itself even 1f it has 
to do $0 along the lines of the regiment of God's le ft hand. 


The preach ing of the Law and Gos pel, which is encumban t 
on the church, accompanies m an, $0 to Speak, to the 

po int wher e he must $s ee his neighbor $set before him pre- 
cisely in the business of the world, and then go on, ac- 

co Yding to the m easur e of his insight and capacity, to 
gr asÞ opportunities to Set uþ corres ponding institu tio ns 
or to act c orres pondingly in the given institu tions. 


53Th.E. 11/1, pars. 1057 -78. **Th.E. II, par. 678. 


9 Th. E. 11/2, par. 3904. 
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It is to be noted that the pos sibility of s ett ing up in sti tut ions 


is here included. Love does take effect. It takes effect to 


F 
ne utralize the le x tali onis. 06 It takes effect in social life. 67 


The church is interested that styl es of life and community be 
instituted that al low at le ast an opportunity fo r human fel low- 
$hip. ©5 The Kin gdom of God i s hidden, but Thielicke does 
no t deny that it can le aven the world. He values the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the M ayflower and William Penn's Holy Ex peri- 
ment at least as exclamation point s on the margin of c hurch 
history. 69 
Thiel icke can Speak n ot only of corres pondence with 
the G osþpel and love in Christian ethi cs, but also of corresp on- 


dences with creation. Creation is closely related to the Gos- 


pel in Thielicke's theology. The "image of God"' in m an, man's 


907Th.E. I, par. 1273. *"Th.E. III, par. 80. 


2 101d. , par. 221, Cf. pars. 232-42, 


69 


Th. E. 11/2, pars. 3524 -25. 
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cr eated goodn ess, is a Yelational conce þt for Thielicke. The 
image of God ”' does not describe Some ontological charac ter - 
istic of man, Such as his rational faculty, As Luther put it, 

Ye ason as an ontological f aculty can be found in the devil. The 
image of God is rather man's proper relationship to Go 0d, 


his ''son ship.” That is man's destiny and t ask. It is now tr ue 


only in Christ, and cannot be discover ed by im manent anal- 


ysis. To put it briefly, for Thiel icke the im ago Dei is 
faith. "Y 
Sin does not mean the utter loss of this created dignity 


of man, for that dignity posses Ses a chara cter indelebilis. 


Ethically this work s out in Such a way that laws and insti- 
tutions t hat Yespect man's di gnity can also be justified on a 
utilitarian bas is. (I The state i s not an order of creation for 


Thiel icke. Unlike marriage it is not a direct repre sSentation of 


I —— — ——— ——C——QCCCC*G CCC ——_— 


(OTh. E. I, pars. 690-947. 


/1Th,E. III, pars. 1060-75, esþ. 1074-75. 
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the divine will of the Cre ator. But this does not m ean that the 
State is marked only by Sin. Thelicke describes law and the state 
as al 80 stamped (m itg eprllg t) by sin. This would mean that 
So mething of creation is reflected in the state. /Z The state is 
not utterly in capable of being modeled on what is best in f a- 
therly authority. 6 

In commentary on T hielic ke's ethi cs of compromise, his 
ex cessively nega tive approa ch must again be noted, He cer - 
tainly al lows for love and a Yefl ection of creation and the Go $- 
pel, but prim arily his ethics, and esþe cially his poli tic al 
ethics, is a compromise with this fal len world, The compro- 
mise involves the need for using rYestraining force, the need 
for war, the need for punishment. The main wor k of the Chris- 
tian Gos pel is to keep one uneasy in the compromise rather than 
to inspire Chr istian actions. 


This judgment m ust not be made too absolutely against 


72 did. , pars. 2100-21 01. 73Ibid. , par. 275. 


Thiel icke. While it would take a minute examinati on of the 


de velopment of the Theologische E thik, which is beyond the 


Scope of this study, to prove this, the Succee ding volumes 
of the work le ave the i mpression of an increa Sing openne SS 
on Thielicke's part to all owing for positiv e Chr istian ac- 
tions. Still he remains basically true to his ethics of com- 
pr omise in a No achian world. 

As has been stated before in this inquiry, that is not the 
only style of biblical ethics or of life. Thielicke makes a 
gr eat deal out of his choice of bound ary Situations since they 
ill umine the broken character of the world, Then, Since he 
de als $0 exclusively with bound ary Situations he can point out 
ov er and over again the broken character of the world. It is 
Stran ge that he does not see the circular nature of this process. 


Boundary cases imply the exist ence also of normal cases, or 


the term is. m eaningless. Men do not always live on the bound - 


ary. Thielicke neglects the cases that are not s0 extreme, and 
in the area of bound ary case s he does not note those where 


cr eative Christian possibilities of Yenewal are open. 
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Thiel ickhe deals with th e negative bounda ry cases very well. 
So me Christian contextualist s Seem to See no ambiguity if a par- 
ticular Chr ist ian decision is the best possible. '4 Itis truer to 
Christian experience and feeling to see actions in this area as 
a choice among evils, a tentati ve and unea Sy compromise, in 
which there is the Sense that one is really sinning and in need of 


forgiven ess, even if one is doing one's best, ſo 


Bi bli cal Guidanc e 


Py otestant ethics for Thielicke is an inductive and t enta- 
tive proces s. The Protestant mor ali st does not draw from law 
Like a tr ial judge. In the fallen wor Id he cannot u se Some 


na tural law, as can his catholic counterpart. 70 


4m his aw arene 8s of ambiguity and compromise T hielic ke 


contrasts strikingly, for example, with Joseph Fletcher, Situation 
Ethics: The New Morality ( Phila delphia: The Westm inster Pres s, 
1966). There is hardly a tr ace of awar eness of ambi guity in 

Fl etcher 's sit uationism. 


ro Cf. van Ben tum's praise of Thielic ke on thi s mat ter and 
his implication that compromise 1s an asþpect of ethics th at Cath- 
olic moral theology has tended to i gnore. Helmut Thiel ickes 
Theologie der Gr enzsSituationen, þ. 174. 


70h. E. I1/2, pars. 4341 -51. 
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Thielicke praises the work of the evangelical academies in 
post-war Germany. In their discussions concrete problems 
are considered, and then the fundamental questions are looked 
at in the tension of Law and Gospel. & The grandeur and 
misery of Protestant ethics is its free and daring quality, 
but it is not an unbound freedom. Here it is possible to re- 
turn to a discussion of the Bible, The Bible not only mani- 
fests the fallen state of the world; it also offers a norm. In 
this area Thielicke again makes use of images to convey his 
thought. 

The first image is that of a compass needle, We do not 
have to find on our own OY invent (erfinden) the principles that 
guide our action, We have only to locate or find them (finden) 
in a given framework, the biblical message. This does not 
mean that Scripture can be used as a code of law. Those who 


attempt that, says Thielicke, run uþ against both the 


(7 Thieliche's introduction in Heinz-Horst Schrey (ed.), 


Glaube und Handeln: Grundprobleme Evangelischer Ethik 
(Bremen: Carl Schihemann Verlag, n.4d.), Þ. xv. 
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co ntradicti ons of the various bibli cal in structions when | it- 


er all y unders tood and the differences between the biblic al 
Situation and our own, The attempt to use the Bible as a code 

of law is a blind all ey. The finding of the biblic al instructi on 
is a mat ter of confronting the questions that press in on me 
with the biblical m essage, either in that I turn to the Bible's 
mess age from these ques tions or in that I let the biblical 
mess age ques tion me in regard to my questions and problems, 
The bibl ical mes sage doe s not, Thielicke holds, addre ss me in 
the abstract or in my personal center, but in the midst of all 


the realms of life in which I am involved. 


The Gos pel þ ote that here Thieli cke says Gospel| is time- 
ly for our wor k and our leisure, for our rYelati ons with our 
fellow men and therefore. .. for the question of the welfare 
State and political r esistence, for social and admini strati ve 
partnership, for raising chil dren and for our marriage. 


In all this God's commandments Show the direction, and in that 
Sense they are like a compass nee dle. This im age also all ow s 
Thiel icke to Speak of the need for empirical information too. One 


cannot find one's way with a compass al one. One needs the work 


of the skilled car tographe r or information from the nativ es. < 


Thiel icke's sSecond image is drawn fr om Yi ver navigation, 
and is a s8pecific appli cation of his interpretation of the Deca- 
logue as a protest against Natural Lawless ness, Christi ans 
and the church can $set out buoy s that m ark the fairways and 
po int to the shallows. Thielicke takes as an example the area 
of econo mics. There is no Christian economics, and Chris- 
tians posse $8 no automatic competence in economics, But 
Christians can point to dangers in current econo mic s8ystems, 
the tendency to limitless expansion of private in terest in cap- 
italis m, the danger of tr eating m en as mere objects in Com- 
munis8m. If there is no Chr istian politics or econo mics, there 
ar e unchristian forms of econo mi cs and politics, The concept 
of the fairway like that of the compass nee dle le aves roo m for 


judgments of exper ts and for many variati ons, It doe s point out 


[3h E. I1/2, pars. 4352 -81. The quoted passage is found 
in par. 4373. Cf. also Glaube und Handeln, þþ. xvii-xxiv. 
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the dangers, and a channel does $Sug gest a way and a goal. 4 


Within a biblical dersþec tive, then, Thiel icke can all ow 
for 8þpec ial historical situations and for all v arieties of sSþec- 


{alized knowle dge. 


That we in this fal len world can only use God's command- 
ments as a compass with the help of which we must find 
our way through the mul titudinou s detours of the terrain, 
that we cannot Soar aw ay over Streams, uplands, and 
rYavines, Straight ahead with the compass, but that--with 
the help of the compass and in the direction it indicates-- 
we cannot get along without adjustment to the given t errain: 
that belongs to the consequence s of the fall in the structure 
of the world; that is not a virtue and also not a mat ter of 
course, but r ather a necess ity that needs forgivenes s. 


Su ch a quotati on Shows how much for Thiel iche our having to 
take the historical r eality of the wor 1d into account Yr efl ects 
no t only complexity but $sin. At least, he does take the com- 
plexities into account. The Christian morali st, Thielicke Says, 


must consider the inherent laws of economics and politics, He 


© Glaube und Handeln, pp. xxxv -xxxix. Substantiall y the 
Same tis said in Th.E. I, pars. 2189-2202, 


507k. E. 117, par. 953. 


calls these Spheres that have their own laws "'Eigengesetz- 
lickhkeiten. '' In theological ethi cs the self- deter mining courses 
of these Spher es cannot be identified with the will of God, but 
the C hristi an ethici st cannot fail to recognize them either, 
an d he may le arn from them. 61 

Since the Bible is general guidance for Thielicke, he no- 
where Shows a tendency, as Barth does, to lift out certain 
texts for a literal normative st atus. Both Barth and Thielicke 
affirm the human ity of th e Bible and its lo cation in its oun 
time, but Thielic ke takes this into account in a s8ystemati c way 
in his ethics. The par ticular situ ati ons within which biblical 
au thors we re speak ing must be considereggh Thiel icke can on 
oc caston $þpeak of the need to "deinstitutionalize" the Bible, $4 


a kind of equivalent in ethics for demythologizati on. 53 


517h.E. I, pars. 10-30, 136-53. **Th.E, 11/2, par. 130. 


53 ome thing of Thielicke's fr eedom can be sho wn in areas 
other th an political ethics. One cannot, he holds, institu tionalize 
biblical statements on property. The Old Te stament laws reflect 
their time. The Ne w Testament s tat ements are escha tol ogical 
and to be unders tood as Summonses to repentance. ThE, INI, 
pars. 767-91. One cannot quote biblical [continued on next page[ 
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All al ong in this study Thiel iche's Superiority over Barth 
in the m att er of systematically al lowing for analysis of the 
Bible and of mod ern man has been praised, Thielicke's concep ts 
of de-instit uti onalizing, of the compa $s needle, and of channel 
mark ings are all good. The biblical history throws a perspec - 
tive on | ater Chr istian ethical decisions, but biblic al institu- 
tions and Specific texts are not normative. Equally good is 
Barth's drawing guidance fr om the Chr istian community or 
his emphas izing the demarcation provided by the biblic al Sum - 
maries, but his use Sometimes of literal texts without analy sis 
must be rejected. It is to be noted again, how ever, that Thie- 
licke's persþpe ctive emphasizes the negative. The channel mark- 


ings are to warn away from the Shoals. They do not help much 


texts in regard to capital punishment. The Old Te stament tis 
influenced by its theocratic element, and the New Testament does 
no t o ffer clear stat ements. Th.E.I1I, par. 1464. In regard to 
the Status of the Sexes the New Te stament's stat ements must b e 
Seen in the light of the norms of the first c entury. Th.E. IN, 
pars. 1775-1813. The command for women to be silent in 
church res ts on $social in sti tut ions of the time. Th, E.11T, par. 
23 74, footnote, 1. Biblical statements on homosex uals are not 
au thorit ati ve now. In the Old Te stament there is a cultic ele- 
ment, Paul was giving examples of the Fall. One can agree with 
Paul's "keryg matic in tention” without agreeing with his examples. 
Th.E. INI, pars. 2902 -39, 
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po sit tively. Barth's biblical persþpectives, on the contrary, are 


much m ore positive. 


Freedom to Use Impartial Reas on 


In the last chapter the universal access ibi lity of the usus 


po liticus legis according to Thiel icke was indicated. In this 


ch apter it has been pointed out that Thielic ke leaves cons ider - 
ab le room for human analysis, This means inevitably that hu- 
man Yea $S0n plays a major role in Thiel icke's ethics, A Lu- 
theran theologian, Thielicke can write of the "Hure Ver - 
nunft , "$4 put it is also tr ue that according to him Yeason has 


certain capacities. Two m ajor passages in the Theo logische 


Et hik deve lop Thielicke's position on the role of Yeason in 
ethics and especially in political ethics. 

In one of these pass ages, Thielicke comments on th e abil - 
ity of all men, Chr istians and non-Christi ans alike, to master 
techn ical proces ses including those involved in politics. The 
Christian is free to use his reason to develop an impartial ex- 
pe rti se (Sachlichkeit) in this area, and his abilities in this I ine 


he shares with non- Christians. But to s8ay that Christians 


847k. E. 1, pars. 671-89. 
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Sh are this material knowledge with others is, according to Thie- 
licke, to say very little. The matter of Yeason only beco mes 
important when the question arises as to how this political skill 
or know -how (Sachlichkeit) is to be used, that is, what ends it 
will Serve, Here what is involved is not the material causes of 
politics, but the final causes. These determine the real nature 
(Wesen) of politics, In the area of final cause s rYeason is im- 
po tent. The Christian is informed by the Word. ©? 
In the Second pas sage Thi eli cke discuss es how faith af fects 
a stateman's poli tic al judgments including his use of his Yeas0n,. 
Faith, s8ays T hielicke, procures freedo m for cl ear-s ighted di s- 


ce rnment into hi storical proce sses and for appropriate and im- 


partial action. ("Fre iheit sachli cher Ein sicht (hier: der Ein- 


86 
Sicht in Ge schichtspro zesse) und sacklichen Handelns. ”') 


To elaborate, the Chr istian politician acts with modera- 
tion. He has, for one thing, a discipl ined reason. His Yeas on 


is freed and disciplined by being shielded from above and from 


857k. E. 11/1, pars. 1321-68. *®Th.E. 11/2, par. 639. 
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be low. The concept of the two realms shields it from above 
ag ainst any þseu do-theoc ratic thinking, In the realm of God's 
left h and one use $ Yeason only, From below, faith shiel ds 


the Sstateman's reason from the danger of Y ati onalizing hi s oun 


wi shes. Since he places his hope and fear in God only, on 


matters of the world he may be im partial (sac khli ch). 

For a statesman, moderation is also the Yesult of fai th 
in forgiveness of s8ins. For giveness of $sins does not mean that 
the C hristi an is given carte blanche in politics. On the con- 
trary , he is bound to God as his Father. Only within this rYe- 
lationship is he "of age.” What Yr esults fr om forgiveness is 
discipleship that does not Seek to become lord of history and that 
re members Yesþ onsibility for the human, 

Moderation is assur ed, finally, through the Laws of the 
Se Ymon on the M ount. They cannot be applied, but they Set this 
age in question. As the Chr ist ian statesman compromises with 
the world the Sermon on the Mount provides a "harr assing fire”'' 


that keeps him te nse. 


All this, Thielicke acknowledges, means that faith acts 
on politics more as a brake than as a motor, The only motor 
asþpect is the motive of preserving what is human, But Thie- 
licke feels that the primary danger of politics is excessive pas- 
Sion, $0 that this restraining aspect of faith is of great Signi- 
ficance. Thielicke's model statesman is Bismarckh., The neg- 
ative counter example of a politician who lacked this modera- 
tion is Hitler. 57 
Thi elicke's own image of faith as a brake more than a mo- 
tor is a good indication of his negative approach that has been 
So much criticized in this chapter. A Catholic critic of Thie- 
licke has Yightly said: 
The "purely impartial (nur s8achliche)”' reason Yeceives an 
incomparably great significance while the commandments 


are in fact degraded to a Subsequent brake. They are hard- 
ly a preceding norm, s 


Thielicke hands political decisions over to human Yeason, and 


57 The foregoing $ummarizes Thielicke's development in 
Ibid. , pars. 639-73. 


88 
van Bentum, Helmut Thielickes Theologie der Grensitua- 
tionen, Þþ. 138. 
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yet he has no great confidence in human rYeaso0n. Reas on can 

de al with technical questions but it c annot $set final ends. None- 
theless, any atte mpt to apply norms der ived from Chr ist is 
calle d pseudo -theocra tic, an ille git im ate enterprise in the 

re alm of God's left hand. The Yesult at best then i s uneasy 

an d undeluded m odera tion, the politics of Bismarch. 

Sometim es Thiel icke can Speak more positively, as has 
be en Seen, but often he does not. He does not like being called 
a pes sSimis t, 89 but the appellation is understand able. 

IN. CONCLUDING SUMMA RY 

In conclusion the critic al comments made t hroug hout this 
ch apter can be gathere d together. Also Some posit ive st ate- 
ments can be given on the nature of the authority of scripture in 
Christian ethi cal decision. 

First, there is no listening to the Bible and no making of a 
concrete decision that does not require car eful atte nti on to the 


facts as well as the human mind can discern them. Christians 


59Th.E. 11/2, par. 3076. 


need to know the facts about the Bible and the facts about the 
world, In this area Thielicke is on the whole more systematic 
and therefore more satisfactory than Barth. 

It is useful to return to the distinction between ongoing 
and crisis styles that has already been developed in this study. 


This distinction applies not only to the Bible, but to the life 


of the church and of men, Much of life is lived in an ongoing 


and day -to -day way, but there is always a dimension of depth 
in life where ultimate questions are ashked the answers to which 
undergird ongoing life. Sometimes also in individual and social 
life there are great times of crisis. 

In areas of ongoing political decision no normative in- 
Stitutions can be derived from the Bible. Not only is the Bible 
varied in this matter, but the Situation of modern man 1s 
different from any biblical situation and is itself Subject to 
continual change. In this style what the Bible offers is a 
perspective. The present Christian generation can Yespond 
to its time as the prophets and apostles responded to theirs. 


In part this resþonse will involve using human common $Sense 
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to solve problems, as did the biblical forebears. It is not out 
of place for those who confess God as Creator to have at least 
a degree of trust in human intelligence. In part this resþonse 
will be a matt er of appro aching conc rYete problems under the 
inspiration of the Gospel, which for the Christian will ul ti- 
mately mean Chr ist al though a Christian can fin d many f ore- 

Sh adowings of Christ in the Old Testament. Here decision 
will be a matt er of looking for progr ams and institutions that 


re fle ct Christ's love. While not denied by Thielicke, at le ast 


all the time, this is an approach to Christian ethi cs partic- 


ularly stresse d by Bar th. It is only unfortunate that Barth has 
centered his atte nti on $0 much on the New Te sStament. The Old 
Testament Pe ntateuchal laws offer an ideal example of the in- 
fluence of faith in God 's mercy and deliveran ce upon ong oing 
hu man institutions. The difference between the Old Te sta- 
ment and the New Testament Go $þpels is not si gnific ant at this 
point. Godis a God of deliverance throughout the Bible, The 
Spirit of this Pentateuchal l aw -modifying proce 8s, not the 


Pentateuchal institutions themselves, can be ado pted by modern 


Christians, This is parti cularly the case where Christians, 


unlike the Ne w Testament church, form a relatively large 

gY oup Yooted in the culture in which they are living, In part, 
finally, the Christian resþpon se to ongoing politic al problems 
will be informed by an awarene 8s of how all human ef forts 

ar e dogged by m an's moral limitations or Sinful ness, Not 

de nied by Bar th thi s mat ter is esþpecially develope d by Thie- 
licke. The reference to the No achian world, where power 

ev en in the form of force must be used, is biblical, found in 
the ongo ing ethics of both Testaments, and it is pertinent, But 
Thiel icke exagge Yates man's helpl essne $s, In ongoing $ituatio ns 
perfection as Seen in the Sermon on the Mount is not possible, 
bu t ther e may be considerable room for creative solutions to 
hu man problems. Again the wisdom of the Old Tes tament is of 
gr eat practical s ignifican ce. In ongoing politics, as the Old 
Testament knows, one must take Special care that power not be 
ab used, that the courts be honest, that the poor and weak who 
ar e 80 often the victims of oppres sion be protected. 


In ongoing politic al ethics, then, there is no direct 
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application of biblical institutions, but rather a Christian wisdom, 
biblically informed, that looks for marks of God's goodness among 
men, that Seeks to express the love of Christ, and that has a clear - 
eyed and s8o0ber awareness of human failings. 

Sometimes there are crisis situations, and there is always 
a note of crisis in the depths of life. Here the Bible is more im - 
mediately related to the modern Christian. In the proclamation 
of the Church, in $þpite of differences of time and circumstance and 
without denying these differences, the Christian is now before 
Christ or listening to the prophets. Proclamation in this s8ense 
need not mean a Sermon. It can also mean a Christian action. A 
particular church action may far better actualize biblical crisis mo- 
tifs than any Sermon. 

Crises vary. Sometimes human culture or a particular move - 
ment in it may genuinely express, though with limihtions, Something 
akin to the Kingdom of God or the Gospel. In Such a situation Bar - 


thian theology is at its best. The Christian has a Sense of eschato- 


logical foretaste when he works for civil rights, or advances Some 
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creative revolutionary posstibility or Some cultural change lead- 
ing to greater human good. 90 The reservation must be made, how- 
ever, that no movement can be $simply identified with the Kingdom 
of God. Some may be called anticipations. 

On the other hand, Sometimes a demonic $situation arises, or 
great potential or real destruction appears. Here Thielicke's the- 
ology is at its best. Much of his theology Seems to have been 
Shaped in the confrontation with Nazi tyranny and the horror of war. 
In $uch crises, the proclamation of the Church must SpeaR of per - 
{ls and call for repentance. When Christians take rYesþponsible ac- 
tions in $uch Situations they may have to compromise with the pur - 
ity of the Kingdom of God in its full ideal. They may be called 
upon to fight fire with fire. Part of the church's message in $uch 
a Situation is the call for full awareness of what is being done and 


$80 for moderation and uneasiness. Part of the church's message 


9 Ox. how Harvey Cox describes the church as God's avant- 
garde in The Secular City ( rev. ed.; New York: The MacMillan 
Co., 1965, 1966), þþ. 108-29. 
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is the asSurance of divine mercy and patience over a fallen world. 
Again the limitation must be pointed out that as no movement can 
quite be identified with the Kingdom of God, $0 no movement 


Should be simply identifed with the anti-Christ. 


The judgments that have thus far been made favorably and 


unfavorably on the ethical methods of Barth and Thielicke can be 
tested through Some concrete examples of their ethical decisions 
in the political realm. The next chapter will turn to a consider - 


ation of a few $uch examples. 


CHAPTER V 
EXAMPLES OF THE POLITICAL ETHICS 
OF BARTH AND THIELICKE 
The purpose of this chapter is to look briefly at certain po- 


Sitions taken by Barth and Thielicke in the area of political ethics. 


The consideration of a few instances in their political ethics offers 


the possibility of further clarification of their general views as 
well as an opportunity to substantiate the criticisms of them thus 
far developed. Three rather general questions will be considered: 
the political role of the Christian church; the form, functions, and 
limits of the State; and modern war, including nuclear war, AS 
throughout this inquiry a sþpecial concern of this chapter will be 
the place of biblical authority in the forming of these positions in 
political ethics. 

I, THE POLITICAL ROLE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

In discussing the political role of the church it is convenient 
to reverse the usual order that has been followed in this study of 
considering first Barth and then Thielicke. In this question it is 
easier to begin with Thielicke because he has a position that has 


been carefully thought through. Barth's position, which is varied 
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and even not without contradictions, is most easily presented in 


contrast to Thielicke's. 


When Thielicke in various parts of the Theologische Ethik 


deals with the political role of the church, he makes essentially 
three points, First, he is careful to distinguish the Christian 
church from particular political programs and to insist that they 
be kept Separate. He rejects a Christian political party, at least 
as a normal venture. Second, in keeping with this first point, 
there is for Thielicke a tentative character to Christian political 
decisions. Third, the Christian perspective on politics, as Thie- 
licke $Sees it, can be Set under the rubric of judgment. 

First, then, Thielicke distinguishes the Christian church 
from particular political programs or positions. He is strongly 


opposed to sacralizing politics. 2 It will be remembered that for 


I 7h. E. I1/2, pars. 3958-99, Barth is also opposed to such 
parties. Christengemeinde und Bitr ger gemeinde, ÞÞ. 42-453; 
Community, State, and Church, þþ. 187-88. 


£ Thielicke, Christliche Verantwortung im Atomzeitalter 
(Stuttgart: Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 1957), þÞ. 38-55. 
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Thielicke this present world, and that includes the world of pol- 
itics, exists in a twilight between a lost creation and a future 
final judgment. The church, however, was chosen "before the 
foundation of the world” and it will outlast the final judgment. 
Thus the church is above the times. That does not mean that the 
church is contemptuous of the temporal and the penultimate. On 
the contrary, Since Christ came into time Christians cannot be- 
little the world that God loves and takes Seriously. g According to 
Thielicke the church tis not only above the times; it is also in time. 
There is a danger in this existence in time. The church's involve- 
ment in particular historical situations can lead to its confusing its 
oun kerygma with the ideologies of its contemporary period. The 
church must be on its guard against being enchanted by outside 
exousiai.* 

Both these temporal dimensions of the church, above times 
and in time, must be kept in mind, An overemphasis on the Supra- 


temporal character of the church, Thielicke holds, leads to a 


- ? 
57. EA11/1, pars. 1963-68. Ibid., pars. 1974-80. 


false conservatism. Like $80 many others Thielicke attributes 

the widesþread alienation from the church of the "fourth estate”' 

to the earlier indifference of the church to problems of temporal 
misery or to the church's viewing earthly conditions purely and 
Simply as a divine disþpensation. Overemphasis upon the church's 
temporal character, according to Thielicke, leads to a false rev- 
olutionism, that is, to the belief that the world can be transformed 
in such a way that the Sermon on the Mount literally applies. Thie- 
licke refers to Tolstoy. It is to be remembered that for Thielicke 
the Sermon on the Mount addresses us as though we were already 
in the new eon although in fact we are not. The political world 
must not be confused with the Kingdom of God. The political world 
is the realm of God's left hand, the world of force and counter - 
force, the world of autonomous Spheres (Eigengesetzlichkeiten). 
The upshot of Thielicke's position is that the church has a concern 
for the world of politics, an office of watchman or shepherd, but 


the church must not confuse political programs within the Noackian 


world with the Kingdom of God that comes only eschatologically. 2 


"bid. , pars. 1981-2001. 


Political programs are not matters of confesstion. 

There is in Thielicke's view a Special case in which the church 
is forced to take a confessing attitude in political matters. This 
case arises when the church confronts a totalitarian state. Here 
the problem is that the 8tate no longer fits the picture of the rule 
of God's left hand, and there are no matters of merely technical 
Judgment because everything is organized to fit the state's Wel- 
tans chauung. The $state has become sacral, and against a sacral 
State the church's faith has a direct political significance. Even 
here Thielicke says that the church must be careful not to reject 
the State as Such, and the church must not appear as the pro- 
ponent of a Yival political ideology. It must instead appear as the 
defender of faith and human dignity. 0 In totalitarian states the 
church can go 80 far in its pastoral function as to legitimize for 
its people the necessary illegality of some of their Christian ac- 
tions. Thielicke Yefers both to illegal aid to the Jews during the 


Third Reich and to illegal resistance to atheistic indoctrination of 


®hid., pars. 2022-56. 


youth in Communist states. 4 

One of the points of difference between Thielicke and Barth 
is that Thielicke always considers the Nazi s8tate and Communist 
States as equally representative of totalitarianism. Thielicke 
criticizes Barth's treating Communism 80 differently from Hit- 
lerism. Thielicke is not impressed by Barth's distingction be - 
tween anti-Christian Nazis and non-Christian Communists. All 
ideologies are anti-Christian according to Thielicke. Nor tis Thie- 
licke impressed by Communist accomplishments that Barth points 
to. Thielicke uses an image from mathematics here. The im- 
portant thing is not how many plusses there are within the brack- 
ets; the important thing is the sign before the brackets. For Thie- 
licke the Sign under which the Marxist and the Nazi states stand 


vitiates any accomplishments for which they might be given credit® 


"Ibid. , pars. 994-1008, Cf. also Th. E. III, pars. 2282-86. 


57k. E. 11/2, 4107-23. Cf. also Th.E. 11/2, pars. 795-802 
and Christliche Verantwortung im Atomzeitalter, pp. 60-66. The 
concept of sign before the brackets (Vorzeichen vor der Klammer) 


is common in Thielicke. Cf. inter alia, Fragen des Christentums 
an die Moderne Welt, þ. 236. 
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The 8econd point indicated in Thielicke's understanding of 

the political role of the church was that political decisions must 
be reached in a tentative way. The $econd point is implied in the 
fir st point that political programs, except for opposition to ideol- 
ogies, are to be distinguished from Christian faith, With Thie- 
licke's understanding of the broken character of the world, the im- 
possibility of simply acting directly on the basis of the love of the 
Gospel, it would be expected that for Thielicke the Christian is 
often left in a quandary. Thielicke writes, "'We fall between the 
Stools--under the Shelter of the Most High. 19 


In one passage in the Theologische Ethik Thielicke distin- 


guishes in Christian preaching between the word as it goes out and 
the word as it reaches the listener. The word ts concrete in the 
ear of the listener, but there is an element of his oun decision in 
this concreteness. The word that goes out, and that is the preach- 
ing of the church, has to be more general, though not timeless. 


The church can circumscyribe the political situation, but it cannot 


” Thelicke, "Studie zum Atheismus- Problem, ”"' Zeitschrift 
filr Evangelische Ethik, IV (1960), 136. 
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make political decistions for its listeners. I0 When it approaches 
political problems, the church should be well-informed. It Should 
know concrete problems and not sþpeaR abstractly. _ That is why 
a church pronouncement is ideally the work of theologians and 
non-theological experts. 1z Theological judgment and extra-theo- 
logical evaluations (Ermessensurteilen) Should work together. 13 
When the church approaches political disputes, it Should also be 
its concern to uncover the human $ide of social conflict and see 
where human dignity is involved. It should endeavor to have oþp- 
ponents meet face to face and 8ee each other as 'neighbors”"' in 
the Gospel sense and not merely as Yepresentatives of interests, 
ideologies, or fronts. he But the church itself is not one of the 


disputants. 


TO. E. 1/1, pars. 1944-62. "Ibid. , pars. 2002-2018. 


127, E, IlI,, par. 854, footnote 1. 


I3rpid., par. 2247. 
1 


4 
Th. E. 11/1, pars. 2019-2020. 


El Sewhere in Thielicke's work there is a distinction at 
least Yeminiscent of the contrast of the word as it goes out and 
the word as it reaches the listener, This tis the distinction he 
draws between preaching (Predigt) and advice (Rat). Advice dif- 
fers from preaching in two ways. First, the church addresses 
its advice to non-Christians as well as Christians, and, Second, 
advice is more modest than preaching Since it aims not to pro- 
claim the eschatological reign of God but only to help in pre- 


Serving earthly peace. Programs of this order may be advised, 


but they Should not be preached. _ 


When the church Speaks or tenders advice to those outside, 
it is not bound to any particular language. It can appeal to natural 
law concepts of kuman dignity and freedom, which can be used by 
Secular modern statesmen more Yeadily than "God." On occasion 


the church can even Speak to Bolshevists and Nazis in their oun 


15 Thielicke, Der Christ und die Verhutung des KrYieges im 
Atomzeitalter, "' Zeitschrift fur Evangelische Ethik, I (1957), 
4-6, The same material is in Th. 2, pars. 3460-3507. 
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terms, Thus Christians attempted to dissuade Nazi "utilitarians"' 
from liquidating the insane as "life unfit to live" with the only ar- 
gument Nazis could understand, the utilitarian one that those with 
Serious mental illness could nonetheless perform useful tasks, he 

Thielicke makes another point on the church's political in- 
fluence, He describes what he calls the law of Subversion (das 
Gesetz der Unter wanderung). Without speaking Specifically the 
church works by what it is, by indirection and $urreptitiously. 
Thielicke refers here to the way Paul influenced $slavery in the 
Epistle to Philemon, He also compares the church to a woman, 
Women, he says, are Supposed to work best not directly but in- 
directly through their influence on men, dd 

If all Thielicke's comments are put together, what emerges 
is that he believes that the church Should exercise an influence 


on political matters but should not confuse the Lutheran two realms, 


The church has a persþpective but not a concrete program, This 


1 


(Th. E, 11/1, pars. 2057-76. 


167k. E. I, pars. 2131-43. 
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brings up the third point indicated above. The Christians per - 
Spective on politics in Thielicke's ethics can be 8ummed up in 


the word Judgment.” Thielicke devotes a Section of the Theo- 


logische Ethik to the church's interpretation of history, and he 


Sees this interpretation exclusively as the proclamation of judg- 
ment. To be $sure, judgment for Thielicke is not a purely neg- 
ative term. It does not only mean punishment. It can also Yefer 


to grace, to divine visitations for education, to opportunities for 


improvement, but in all this the overall term remains judgment 


(Gericht). 18 

For one thing, the church is to proclaim a universal message 
of judgment. It is to proclaim the fall of the world which is Seen 
both in the general character of this world and in sþpecial situations 
within it. Also, the church can proclaim an eschatological message 
of judgment. By this Thielicke means that particular historical 
catastrophes can be interpreted as proleptic appearances of the 


Final Judgment. Another $style of the proclamation of judgment, 


J 15pid. , pars. 2084-2164. 


which Thielicke calls the demonstrative message of judgment, 
points out how God governs the world by giving evil up to its own 
conSequences. If possible, the church should point this out pro- 
phylactically. A final style of Judgment Thielicke calls charis- 
matic. This kind of judgment cannot be delivered by the church 
as a whole but only by an individual who feels empowered to do 80. 
A charismatic judgment is a message of pure judgment without 
mercy in the manner of Some of the Old Testament prophets. 
Thielicke mentions Jeremiah specifically. While the church itself 
cannot deliver a message of judgment without grace, it Should 
leave freedom within it for prophetic individuals who can deliver 
8uch a mesSs8age. 19 

Much of what Thielicke offers on the church's role in pol- 
itics is Suggestive. His distinctions between the word going out 
and the word being received, between preaching and advice, be- 
tween the church as a whole and particular prophetic voices, may 


be too neat, but there is a point both to allowing freedom for 


1” hid. , pars. 2165-2306; 2317-31. 
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concrete Speaking in various vocabularies and to guarding against 
any simple identification of Christianity and particular positions. 
Unless fairly concrete positions are taken, church proclamation 
can be $0 vague as to be meaningless, but in concrete positions 
there is the danger of committing the church as a whole to a pos- 
ition where the precise meaning of Christian faith is not clear. 
Thielicke allows for individual prophetic voices. It might be well 
to add prophetic groups, perhaps occasionally whole churches. 

What is good in Thielicke is, however, vitiated by his ap- 
proach exclusively from judgment. Thielicke always quickly goes 
to the dark side of things. He Sees ideological states without dis- 
crimination in the worst light. In political matters he Sees dangers, 
but he is much less open to creative posstibilities. He ought to de- 


velop both sides of his own position that Christians live in the ten- 


Sion of the two eons. Thielicke really hardly allows for more than 


the old eon. But if there is the new as well as the old, why not be 
open to the possibility that certain political situations will manifest 
God's redemption? If Thielicke can allow for prophetic appearances 


of the Final Judgment within history, why can he not also allow for 
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proleptic appearances of the ultimate victory of Christ within his- 
tory? If prophetic individuals can be allowed to deliver a message 
purely of judgment, why cannot the church also allow for prophetic 
individuals or groups who Seek to deliver purely a message of 
grace, that is, who identify their Christian faith and a particular 
creative political possibility ? 

To turn now to Barth, it is beyond the scope of this study to 
Survey the entire course of Barth's political involvement. oaks Later 
in this chapter Barth's positions on the form, functions and limits 
of the state and on war will be considered, Here the Subject is his 
understanding of the political role of the church, Barth's basic 
description of the church as the earthly -historical form of the ex- 
istence of Jesus Christ between the Ascension and the Last Judg- 


ment has already been noted. It has been noted also that for Barth 


Z0parth's political ethics and activities have been the object of 
many Studies. See Charles West, Communism and the Theologians 
eSp. bp. 177-325. Also Bouillard, Karl Barth: Gen@se et Evolution 
de la th&ologie dialectique, ÞÞ. 243-58. Also0 Wl Herberg's intro- 
duction in Community, State, and Church, pp. 11-67, Also Robert 
McAfee Brown's "Introductory Essay”"' in Karl Barth and Johannes 


James 'D; Smart, and Thomas Wieser (New York: As80ctation Press, 
1959), þþ. 11-44. 
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the church has exemplary significance. At this point Barth's ac- 


tual practice is what is being considered, and in that regard there 
is a twofoldness in Barth not unlike Thielicke's distinction of the 
church above the times and in the times, From the Same chris - 
tocentric foundation Barth can at times manifest a certain Su- 
periority to the ins and outs of political matters and can at other 
times come doun quite hard to reach a concrete Christian pol- 
itical decision, This variability leaves with even those kindly dis- 
posed toward Barth a Sense that he Sometimes acts in an arbi- 
IYaYy way. 

Consideration will first be given to Barth's outlook when he 
takes a position above direct political involvement. Barth's fa- 


mous writing, Theological Existence Today, one of his early Ye- 


actions to the coming of the Hitler government in Germany, dis- 
played a theological rising above the politics of the event. Barth 
wrote, ''I endeavor to carry on theology, and only theology, now 


as previously, and as if nothing had happened. '©1 He ashed if it 


21 Barth, Theologische Existenz heute (''Theologische Ex- 
istenz heute, '' Vol. I; 9th ed. ;  Feontinued on next page] 
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is nat better not to sþeak to the Situation (zur Lage) but rather 
within a theological calling to sþeak to one's own object (zur 
Sache). Barth concluded the essay by comparing the theo- 
logian in the words of the psalmist to "a lonely bird on the house- 
top, '' on earth but under the open $Sky. a 

While Barth later became more directly involved in po- 


litical questions, Something of the 8þirit of Theological Exist- 


ence Today has remained constant in him, Speaking to Hun- 


garian Christians in Communist Hungary in 1948 Barth $said 


that he of course asSumed a Christian interest in political 


Munich: Chr, Kaiser Verlag, 1934), þ. 3. English transla- 
tion, Theological Existence Today, trans. R, Birch Hoyle 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1933), Þþ. 9. 


a Theologische Existenz heute, pp. 3-4. Theological 
Existence Today, þ. 10. Writing on the morrow of the Second 
world war Barth criticized himself on this point and s8aid 
that he would now write more concretely and sþpecifically. 
Karl Barth zum Kirchenkampf: Beteiligung, Mahknung, 

Zuspruch, ed. E, Wolf ("'Theologische Existenz heute, "' 
- (Neue Folge) No. 49; Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1956), 
Þ. 94. 


£3 Freologische Existenz heute, þ. 40. Theological Ex- 
istence Today, þ. 84. The reference is to Ps, 102:7, 
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changes but an even more important assumption was that, ''The 
church must be and Yemain a Christian fellowship and live for 
its oum concerns even in the midst of political changes, ' 4 

Especially if Barth can See no Christian stake in a polit- 
ical matter he can maintain his position of avoiding direct po- 
litical involvement. In 1949 he could declare that the East-West 
Struggle was no concern of Christians. ©? One of the bases for 
Barth's refusal to take an anti-Communist position was that Com- 
munism according to him does not try to subvert Christianity and 


S0 is not a danger to the church. -o 


I parth, Christliche Gemeinde im Wechsel der Staats- 


OY ANungen: Dokumente einer Ungarnreise, 1948 (Zolltkon-Zurich: 
Evangelischer Verlag, 1948), þ. 30. English translation, "'The 
Christian Community in the Midst of Political Change: Documents 
of a Hungarian Journey, '' Against the Stream, þ. 78. 

9 Barth, ''Die Kirche zwischen Ost und West, '' "'Der GOotze 
Wackelt”, ed. Karl Kupisch (Berlin: Kdthe Vogt Verlag, 1961), 
Þ. 129. English translation, ''The Church Between East and 
West, ' Against the Stream, þ. 131. 
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''Der Gotze Wackelt”', þ. 137. Against the Stream, þ. 139. 
Cf. also Barth's exchange with Brunner in Christliche Gemeinde 
im Wechsel der Staatsordnungen, þþ. 59-70. Against the Stream, 
Þþ. 106-18. 
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With his unshakable christological Security Barth can also 


Sometimes meet active opposition to Christianity with consider- 


able unconcern. This unconcern tis often expressed in Barth's 


advice to maintain a Sense of humor Yegarding futile human at- 
tacks on God, After the Bavarian police confiscated a number of 


volumes of Theologische Existenz heute because of political com - 


ments in the forwards, Barth decided to continue the publications 
without these direct comments. He could, he said, still Speak be- 
tween the lines. He added that he made his decision not without 
regret but with amusement. 27 On 8everal occasions Barth has 
made a Similar point of keeping a sense of humor in Yegard to the 


Communist state and its atheistic propaganda. 25 


Z (Barth, Der Christ als Zeuge ("'Theologische Existenz heute, " 
No. 12; Munich: Chy. Kaiser Verlag, 1934), þ. 3. 


£5 Christliche Gemeinde im Wechsel der Staatsordnungen, 
Þþ. 50-51. English translation in Against the Stream, pp. 97- 
98. See also Against the Stream, þ. 179. See also Barth, 
'Theologisches Gutachten: Zu den 'Zehn Artikeln uber Fretheit 
und Dienst der Kirche, ' '' Junge Kirche XXIV (1963), 651. 
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When Barth takes concrete positions, he does $0 as chris- 
tologically as when he Yemains aloof. Christ is the one truth about 
man, known only in the church but true for the whole world. Though 
the church is the center, there is also a circumference, the world, 
in which the church is interested. *7 This does not mean the church 
 espouses any particular political theory. Rather the church Speaks 
concretely from Christ. 

The Church can never defend and proclaim--or even at- 
tack --abstract norms, ideals, historical laws and $0cio- 
political ideologies as s$uch. Its concern must never be with 
political principles, creeds and catechisms but only with 
definite and concrete political constellations (Gestalten). It 
cannot make itself responstble either for any -ism Or for Ye- 
Jecting tt. 0 

As might be expected Barth can express himself most easily 
when there is a fairly obvious direct connection between faith in 


Christ and a political position. Thus his opposition to Hitler was 


initially an opposition to German Christians, who were inspired by 


29K D. IN/)14, 592. 


CChristliche Gemeinde im Wechsel der Staatsordnungen, 


þ. 44. Against the Stream, þ. 91. 
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another revelation than the one revelation in Christ, o1 and it is 


above all the religious claim in the Hitlerian ''Weltanschauung- 
staat”' that for Barth made Christian decision necessarily pol- 
itical decision. wy Barth wrote to British Christians concerned 
with helping in the German church struggle against Hitler that 
their inspiration must be the matter of recognizing no other rev- 
elation than Christ and not Something like British civil iiberties.”® 
It was noted above that Barth does not see Communism as a Sim- 
Shy threat to Christian revelation and therefore is not $0 inter- 


ested in opposing tt. ”s 


ol Theologische Existenz heute, pp. 7-21. Theological Ex- 
istence Today, pp. 17-46. Cf. also Karl Barth zum Kirchen- 
kampf, ÞÞ. 5-7, 21, 27. 

I arl Barth zum Kirchenkampf, þÞ. 73. Cf. Barth, "'Die 
Kirche und die politische Frage von heute, '' Eine Schweizer 
Stimme, pp. 103-07. English translation of the latter, The 
Church and the Political Problem of Our Day, (New York: Charles 
Scribner 's Sons, 1939), þþ. 80-87. 


IIrarl Barth zum Kirchenkampf, pp. 68-71. 


Ly a letter to bishop Bereczky in Hungary written in 1951 


Barth did protest against making approval Lcontinued on next page 
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Another area where Barth has found it easy to speak directly 
from his christocentric position is that of anti-Semitism. Barth 
condemns anti-Semitism, not on the basis of civil liberties, but 
because he $Sees the Jews in their continuing existence as the 


"only natural proof of God”' and as the mirror by which all men 
35 


know that they live only from grace. 


» 


While Barth Speaks most easily when there is an obvious con- 
nection between Christianity and political decision, he can on 0c- 
casion be quite $8pecific when there Seems to be no Such clear con- 
nection. A typical example of such expresstions from Barth is a 
letter to Christians in Germany in 1966 in which Barth Stated that 
a genuine Christian confession today must include: resistance to 


nuclear weapons for the German army, rejection of the Vietnam 


rt. —_—_ m—__— —_—_ 


of Communism into an element of the Christian mesSage or into 
an article of faith. That kind of thinking he compared with the 
The letter is cited in 


lectique, þ. 258. 
35 
K.D. I/2, 566-68. Eine Schweizer Stimme, pp. 318-19. 
Against the Stream, þþ. 196-201. 


war, opposition to anti-Semitism then expressing itself in de- 
facing of grave $stones, and Support for concluding a peace treaty 
between West Germany and east European States including rec- 
ognition of existing frontiers. 36 All of this he put on the Same 
level and all of it a matter of confession. It is hard to See how 
Such matters as precise peace treaties or frontiers can legit- 
imately be made matters of confession. 

Barth does not only Seem arbitrary because of the contrast 
between aloofness at Some times and very concrete positions at 
others. He Sometimes Seems arbitrary also in his manner of 
reaching concrete decisions. His uniquely christological ap- 
proach--there is hardly a Yeference to the Old Testament proph- 
ets with their more concrete analy se8% --means that Barth often 
Judges without presenting an analysis of the Situation $0 that com - 


plexities are hardly acknowledged. 33 Barth does not allow for 


36"'Ein Brief Karl Barths zur 'Bekenntnisbewegung, ' " 
Junge Kirche XXVII (June 10, 1966), 327-28. 


Ie Karl Barth zum Kirchenkampf, þÞ. 34, for a rare 


exception. 


35x. Charles West, [continued on next page] 
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legitimate Christian difference of opinion. Also, Barth, quite dif- 


ferently from Thielicke, Seems to s$ee no ambiguities in a par- 


ticular decision. What must be done does not cause a bad con- 
Science. There are no "dirty hands" in a Christian obedient de- 
ciston. oY 

Thielicke's position on the church's and the Christian's role 
in politics is thus generally s$uperior to Barth's. Thielicke's ap- 
proach is more discriminating, and he is more $Sensitive to the 
relativities of political decisions. Still, Barth has the merit, and 
it is a very great one, of Yeminding all Christians that their final 
criterion is Christ, and in this he is a healthy correction on Thie- 
licke. Barth is far more open than Thielicke to creative poss1- 
bilities in Christian political imvolvement. 

IT. FORM, FUNCTIONS, AND LIMITS OF THE STATE 


The problem of the form, functions, and limits of the state 


Communism and the Theologians, þþ. 289-90. Also Robert McAfee 
Brown in Barth and Hamel, How to Serve God in a Marxist Land, 
Þþ. 38-39. 

39 Karl Barth's Table Talk, þ. 79. Cf. Eine Schweizer Stimme, 
þ. 247. 
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is a very broad one. In this study there can be no question of en- 
tering into detail. What will be presented here are the basic views 
of Barth and Thielicke on the matter. The presentation will begin 
with Barth. 

Barth, of course, treats the state christologically in keeping 
with his whole theology. '"'When the New Testament sþeaks of the 
State, we are, fundamentally, in the christological Sphere. 140 
Biblically, Barth grounds this conviction on the New Testament 
faith that all power is under Christ or the God Yevealed in Christ*7 
What does it mean for Barth concretely that the state is grounded 


in the christological Sphere? If one tries to answer this question 


*0parth, Community, State, and Church, þ. 120. Eine 
Schweizer Stimme, Þ. 30. 


4 In a consideration of the biblical basis of Barth's chris- 
tological grounding of the State it does not Seem necessary to enter 
into a discussion of whether or not exousiai in Romans 13:1wfers to 
angels as well as the civil State, Cf. Gerhard Bauer, "'Zur Ausle- 
gung und Anwendung von R&mer 1 3, 1-7 bei Karl Barth, '' Antwort, 
ÞÞ. 118-19, On the whole matter with a convincing Solution $ee 
Clinton D, Morrison, The Powers That Be ('Studies in Biblical 


Theology, "' No. 29; Naperville, Tllinots: Alec R, Allenson, Inc, , 
1960). For Barth all the work of God is christological, [over 
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on the basis of the whole Sweep of Barth's political writings, the 
answer has to be that Sometimes it means almost nothing and 
Sometimes a great deal. It is very easy to pit quotation against 
quotation, Even Barth's famous statement of 1938 that Seems to 
give a definite Christian criterion of justice and the just state, the 


Statement, namely, that, "the Church must have freedom to pro- 


claim divine Justification, 142 can be countered with a statement in 


1958 that the church may expect the State and Soctety to grant her 
the opportunity to proclaim the gosþpel, but, '"'she does not possess 
a Yight to Such opportunity. 43 Barth's christological foundation 
of the date would Seem at least to act as"the limitation that an ideo- 
logical tyranny is incompatible with Christian faith, but Barth has 


been much clearer in drawing that conclusion in regard to Hitler 


and Barth's present position is that Paul intends a christological 
grounding of the state in Romans 13:1 whether or not exous1al 
refers to angels. Karl Barth's Table Talk, þþ. 71-74. 


Community , State, and Church, þp. 147, Eine 
Schweizer Sthmme, þ. 55. 


4 ow to Serve God in a Marxist Land, þ. 73. 


than in Yegard to Communism. 44 


Barth's two Short works, Church and State and Christian 


Community and Civil Community, already referred to in this 


+4 At the risk of a perhaps overly Simple schematization it 
might be said that in response to Hitler and the Second world war 
Barth became ever more $8þpecific about what the christological 
foundation of the State meant concretely in regard to the form, 
functions, and limits of the State. He was at his most concrete 
in the writing of Christengemeinde und Bllr ger gemeinde (The 
Christian Community and the Civil Communi ty), In response to 
the East-West struggle, however, he Seems often to have back- 
tracked from this more concrete position and to have been un- 
willing to derive much in the way of specific political norms 
from. the christological foundation of the state. His total position 
could thus be pictured as a Yising and falling curve, 

In the early Theologische Existenz heute, þ. 24 (Theo- 
logical Existence Today, Þþ. 51-52), Barth would say only that 
the church believes in the divine appointment (Einsetzung) of the 
State but does not believe in any particular state or any particular 
form of the state. In the later Rechtfertigung und Recht (Church 
and Stats), as has been noted, he did make it a criterion of the 
just state that it limit itself and permit and defend the church's 
preaching of justification. In that way officials of the state Serve 
Christ; they are ministri extraordinarii Ecclesiae, Eine Schweizer 
Stimme, þ. 44; Om mn, State, and Church, þ. 135. Still, in 
the 8ame essay he held that unjust states also belong to God in 
Christ, that the worst state Shares in the destiny of contributing to 
the heavenly Jerusalem, that even the state that persecutes the 
church honors the church since there is honor in Suffering for 
Christ, Eine Schweizer Simme, pp. 21, 34, 40-41; Community, 
State, and Church, pp. 110, 125, 131. 


The idea of deriving justice fcontinued on next page] 


Study, are the two writings in which Barth is most Specific on 
the Subject of the form, functions, and limits of the State. The 
rather wooden use of New Testament texts in the former of these 
was criticized in the preceding chapter, In that essay Barth 
wrote that he would, "'give a great deal to receive more Specific 
instruction, '' from the New Testament on political duties. ww In 
view of the danger of legalism in even $80 perceptive a theologian 


as Barth it might be better to say with John Bennett that, ''There 


may be something providential about the fact that the New 


—_—_—w_ 


from justification, political ethics from grace, that is Somewhat 
indefinite in Rechtfertigung und Recht (Church and State), was 
Sub Sequently more greatly elaborated, reaching its height in 
Christengemeinde und Burgergemeinde (The Christian Com - 
munity and the Civil Community). Cf. infra, footnote 47, for 
other references, 
Later there is what appears to be a retreat from drawing 
clear directives from christology. in what Barth says to Chris- 
tians in Communist Hungary in 1948, He $says there that Chris- 
tians ''must not forget that 'the devil has already lost his ancient 
right to the whole human race, ' s0 that, much as he would like 
to, he does not in fact stand a chance of incarnating himself in 
any political system. '' Against the Stream, þ. 81. "No state 
can exist that is able to escape from the ordinance of God, "' and 
Christians should begin with Romans 13 and not Revelation 13 in 
judging the state. Ibid. , þþ. 97-98. Here from his christocen- 
trism Barth draws an ultimate Security. God Yeigns in athiest 
States too. But Barth draws from Christ no concrete directive. 


© Fine Schweizer Stimme, þ. 50. [continued on next page ] 
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Testament writers were not concerned about political programs 
for Palestine or 80me larger part of the Mediterranean world, "' 
If they had been, ''We might be bound to a political legalism which 
would be quite irrelevant to our changing world. 1146 


In the later Christian Community and Civil Community, in- 


Stead of using texts, Barth follows a "Roinonia ethic, '' This pro- 
cess is much Superior. In this work Barth says that the state 
Should be a likeness or allegory or parable (Gleichnis) a match 
oY corresþpondence (Entsprechung), a mirror image (Spiegelbild), 


and an analogue (Analogon) of the Kingdom of God. hd Church and 


Community, State, and Church, þ. 141. 


46 Bennett, When Christians Make Political Decisions, þ. 14. 


I Christengemeinde und Birgercemeinde, Þ. 23, Community, 
State, and Church, þ. 169. This use of analogies from grace for 
political ethics is particularly prominent in Barth's shorter writ- 
ings between Rechtfertigung und Recht (Church and State) and 
Christengemeinde und Blirger gemeinde (The Christian Community 
and the Civil Community). In his Gifford lectures Barth held that 
outward justice, outward peace, and outward\freedom which are 
the province of the state form a kind of shadow of the faith, love, 
and freedom of the children of God, Furthermore, a Christian 
can withhold positive cooperation from a state that does not make 
its Service of God credible by its [Fontinued on next page ] 
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state have a common center in Jesus Christ. The church forms 
the inner circle, the State the outer circle. 48 While the church 


does not represent any particular political theory, it can judge, 


intervention in behalf of justice, peace, and freedom. Got- 
teserkenntnis und Gottesdienst nach rYeformatorischer Lehre 
(Zollikon: Verlag der Evangelischen Buchhandlung, 1938), þþ. 
206, 211. English, The Knowledge of God and the Service of God 
According to the Teaching of the Reformation, trans, J.L.M. 
Haire and Ian Henderson (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1938), 
ÞÞ. 221, 227. In the $ame period Barth wrote that the cry for hu- 
man justice and the granting of human justice are parables of the 
human need for divine justice and the divine meeting of this need. 
Human freedom is a parable of the freedom of the children of God, 
and 80 anarchy and tyranny must be Yejected. Eine Schweizer 
Stimme, pp. 101-02. The Church and the Political Problem of Our 
Day, Þþ. 74-77. Cf. also Eine Schwiezer Stimme, þ. 292. The 
Church and the War, trans. Antonia H. Froendt (New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1944), þ. 39. 

The relation of grace and human justice is also strikingly 
Seen in Some rather patriotic writings of Barth in the dark days 
of the early German triumphs in the Second World War, The Chris- 
tian can $say yes to Swiss institutions because these institutions, _ 
though imperfectly, recognize what faith teaches, that all men are 
dear to God, Our earthly homeland is a sign and copy (Abbild) of 
our heavenly homeland. Those who hear and receive the Word of 
God can be $ummoned by the cross on the Swiss flag ''to see the 
connection between earth and heaven, time and eternity.” Eine 
Schweizer Stimme, pp. 174-76; the quotation is on þ. 176. Swiss 
political character with its laws and freedom is "a reflection of... 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, a confirmation of his resurrection 
from the dead.” Ibid., þ. 211. 


43 Christengemeinde und Bilrgergemeinde, {on next page] 
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it has a direction and a line, derived not from s8o0me S$upposed 
natural law but from its oun Christian faith. 49 

Barth develops a certain number of examples of this direc- 
tion or line from the experience of grace by the church to an 
analogous ideal for the civil community. 

1. The church is based on the knowledge of the incarnation, 
that God himself became man. Man is thus exalted above all 
things, programs, and ideas of nation or civilization, The center 
of interest is man himself. 

2, The church is the witness of divine justification (Recht- 
fertigung) in whi ch God establishes his right (Recht) over man, 
and 80 man's oun Yight (Recht) against sin and death, Therefore 
the church favors a just or lau-abiding state (Rechtstaat) rather 
than tyranny or anarchy. 


3, The church witnesses that the Son of Man came to Seek and 


Þ. 23. Community, State, and Church, þ. 1697. 


© Christengemeinde und Bilr gergemeinde, ÞÞp. 14-19, Com- 


munity, State, and Church, pp. 160-65. 
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to save the lost. Its first concern will therefore be for the weak, 
and in the political domain it will favor whatever sSocialist pos- 
Sibilities Seem most fitted to assure Social jJustice. 

4, As the fellowship of those freely called to be children of 
God, the church affirms human freedom and adulthood and Ye- 
Jects the totalitarian state. 

5. As members of the One Body of Christ, Christians are 
bound and obligated to each other. The church does not under - 
stand a political freedom Separated from Yesponsibility, The 
church favors neither collectivism nor individualism. 

6. The church is a fellowshiþ with One Lord, One Baptism, 
One Spirit. Politically, in $pite of diversity of function, need, 
and ability, the church stands for equality before the law, and 
no discrimination of creed, class, OY Sex. 

7. The church is aware of the diversity of gifts and tasRs of 


the Holy Spirit, and $0 in the political domain it will oppose plac- 


ing legislative, executive and Judicial powers in one hand, No 


human being is a god capable of exercising these functions. 


8, The church lives by Christ who is the light that destroys 
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the works of darkness. Therefore, the church rejects Secret 


politics and Secret diplomacy. 

9, The church is established by the free Word of God, and in 
itself it trusts the capability of human words to become the ve- 
hicles of his free Word. By analogy in the political domain it 
attributes a positive meaning to the human word and free dis- 
cusstion and opposes the control of public opinion and censorship. 

10. As disctþles of Christ the members of the church do not 
command but serve, Therefore in the civil community the church 
cannot recognize as normal any power for its oun Sake. 

11, The church is ecumenical, and it can never be content 
with merely parochial politics. It encourages international tranty 
making, 

12, The church knows the wrath of God, but it knows that this 
wrath is but for a moment while his mercy is forever. The pol- 
itical analogy is that the church can accept and even Suggest vio- 
lence--police measures, penal justice, revolution against an un- 
Just state, defensive war, but only as a last resort., Otherwise 


the church will do as much as humanly possible to preserve and 


restore peace at home and abroad. 90 

These analogies are not offered by Barth with any desire to 
be complete but simply to illustrate the general line. Churches 
must actually deal with concrete Situations. 91 

Barth's use of analogy has been much criticized. Emil 


Brunner in comment on Christian Community and Civil Com- 


munity wrote: 


Barth. . . derives norms from the Christian Church for the civil 
community, but he evidently does not notice that anything and 
everything can be derived from the Same principle of analogy: 
a monarchy just as much as a Yepublic (Christ the King), the 
totalitarian state Just as much as a state with civil liberties 


(Christ the Lord of all; man a Servant, indeed a slave of 
Jesus Christ). 92 


Similarly Thielicke has Suggested that Secret diplomacy might be 


derived on analogy from the messianic Secret. 99 Will Herberg 


®0 Christengemeinde und Bitrgergemeinde, ÞÞ. 25-33, Com- 
munity, State, and Church, pp. 171-79. 


91 Christengemeinde und Burgergemeinde, þÞ. 33-34, Com- 

munity, State, and Church, pp. 179-80. 

52 | 

Emil Brunner, Dogmatics, Vol. Woe Cen Doctrine 

of Creation and Redemption, trans. Olive Wyon (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1952), þ. 319. 


23h. E. 11/2, par. 4102. 
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approves of Brunney on this point and goes on to See a moYe Sen- 
ous objection in the very method of analogy between, "'The 'above' 
and the 'below. ' '' This is, says Herberg, not biblical but Pla- 
tonic-Origentstic. hy 
While Barth might have been more careful in his wording in 
places, these criticisms are not quite just. He derives his anal- 
ogies from the God who is gracious in Christ and he derives them 
through the Christian community. Those who $say that a tyranny 
or Secret diplomacy could be derived by analogy from the Chris- 


tian community and its experience of grace would have to be chal- 


lenged on their interpretation of that community and its experience 


of God's grace. 99 Also Barth's kerygmatic theology is not 


24Community, State, and Church, þþ. 35-36. 


90 One would be happier defending Barth if he had not made 
one Yather appalling use of analogy in judgment on the state. 
Barth wrote to an East German pastor: 

God above all things! Sovereign even over the legalistic 
totalitarianism of your state! You fear it? Fear it not! 
The limits of that s$ystem where its representatives must 
halt or else be destroyed is set not by its totalitarianism, 
but by its legalism which makes the state totalitarian in 
an ungodly and inhuman way. "'Totalitarian” also, in a 
way, is the grace of the gosþpel [On next roll, 


platonic. 

Barth's use of analogies does call for two critical com- 
ments. The first comment is that analogical thinking by itself 
is not sufficient, and it is doubtful that Barth has really pro- 
ceeded in that way. The analogical thinking must be combined 
with rational analysis of political situations and their possibil- 
ities, Without this the analogies Sound artifical. Barth's meth- 


od might be better if he drew more of his insþiration from the 


Old Testament. There, as has been Shoun earlier in this Study, 


insþiration from the Gospel, rational thought, and given institu- 


tions combine. The $Second critical comment has to do with the 


which we are to proclaim, free grace, truly divine 

and truly human, claiming every man wholly for it- 

Self. To a degree, the Communist state might be 

interpreted and understood as an image of grace-- 

to be Sure, a grossly distorted and darkened image. 
How to Serve God in a Marxist Land, þ. 58. 
Even in this passage the basic point Seems to be Barth's af- 
firmative position on the role of the state in the work of grace. 
The state is not to be confined to a narrow negative sphere, as in 
Thielicke. Barth implies--it would be better if he had said it 
clearly --that an oppressive state is not a true analogy of "'total- 
itarian'' grace. I am indebted to Robert E, Willis, "'The Ethics 
of Karl Barth, "' p. 490, for pointing out this unfortunate use of 
analogy in Barth. 


postpbonement of the full reign of Christ. Barth is fully aware 
that this means imperfection in the church and the need for force 
in the State. He Should recognize that this also means a limit 

on the use of analogies from grace. Barth does derive the use 
of force from wrath, and in this he is right, He would do better 
to derive the Separation of powers from the danger among $inful 
men of concentrations of power. To derive it from diversities 
of gifts of the Spirit is highly contrived and unconvincing, The 
remaining Sinfulness of the world rYaises questions also about 
eliminating all forms of Yestrictions on freedom of s8peech or do- 
ing away with Secret diplomacy. Barth has said that we live both 


in Advent and Christmas. Since that is $0, we cannot pursue pol- 


itical ethics as though we lived only in Christmas. 


In $þite of these criticisms, Barth is to be commended for 
offering a S$uggestive method in church preaching and at least 
part of a method in the church's ethical reflection. The major 
asset of Barth's approach is its openness to creative political 


posstdbilities under the inspiration of the Christian Gospel. 


Thielicke rejects Barth's christological foundation of the 
State. 96 He locates it instead within the Noachian twilight world. 
The eschatology of the New Testament in Thielicke's view does 
not mean that the state is under Christ but rather that the State 
is provisional. It is part of the world that is passing away. The 
State has its legitimacy in the interim, but those who know of its 
provisional character will always Seek to keep it as minimal as 


posstdle, 97 A passage in the Theologische Ethik SuUmmarizes 


clearly and completely Thielicke's theological approach to the 
State. It is worth quoting in full, retaining Thielicke's many 
references to Luther. 


Summarized according to their main points, the following 
theses have been developed by us. 

First: The $state was decreed by God as a "necessary 
remedy for corrupted nature” (remedium necessarium na- 
turae corruptae). In the primal state God rules through the 
least gesture of his finger (uno moto digito) because man be- 
fore the Fall pays attention to this divine gesture. After man 


20 7h. E. IT/2, pars. 4068-4125, 


97 bid,, pars. 1627-79. 


ceases to do 80, God makes use of an order equipped with 
force (WA 42, 79, 7-19) 

Second: The State comprises at once a judgment 
(Gerichtsverhangnis) and an order of grace (Gnadenordnung): 

The state is a judgment to the degree that the jeopardy 
of fallen man manifests itself in the State's exercise of 
force to thwart evil (arcere malum). The $state is an order 
of grace, however, to the degree that God's preserving kind- 
ness comes forth in it in a manifold way: | 

For one thing by God's not willing chaos and thereby hu- 
man $elf-destruction but rather furnishing man a Rairos that 
guarantees him the possibility of physical life; 

Further by God's not allowing the drives of the fallen 
world (e.g., the principles of force and of Yevenge) to be 
turned against man but rather through the Noackian covenant 
by God's compelling posibilities of order from these drives, 
possibilities that are to preserve man's life Since God 
counters blind egoistic force (potentia) with legitimate force 
(the potestas of government and law court). 

Thus the state becomes a $ign of the divine kindness, the 
 highest Jewel on earth” next to the gospel and the spiritual 
office, ''a glorious divine ordinance (Ordnung) and an excel- 
lent gift of God.” (WA 30, 3, 554; 31, 1, 201). 

Accordingly the state is not an order of creation (Schop- 
fungsordnung) but an emergency measure (Notverordnung) in 
the fallen world. 

This understanding of the state guards against any ideal - 
izing or totalitarian view. Ideological tyranny changes the 
State from an emergency measure--that can always be Seen 
against the background of the Fall--into an order (Ordnung) 
in itself. Thereby the state ceases to be limited to the realm 
on the left and becomes a pseudo-church., 98 


58 
Th. E. 11/2, pars. 888-96. 
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One eastily recognizes in the quotation above the tradi- 
tional Lutheran rather negative approach to the State. The $tate 
is a neces8sary order of force but dangerous. It should therefore, 
Thielicke holds, bs kept minimal. A totalitarian tyranny as a 
form of government is ruled out, in Thielicke's view, because it 
exceeds the limits of the rule of God's left hand and becomes a 
'Seudo-church.”' Biblically speaking, for Thielicke the total - 
itarian state moves from Romans 13 to Revelation 13, Instead 
of the divinely instituted emergency measure it becomes demonic. 
Totalitarian states express the demonic in mankind. 99 

Insofar as Thielicke deals with the question of the form, 
functions, and limits of the State, he comes out in favor of a 


limited state, generally a democratic state, and one may even 


Say he Shows a prejudice in favor of a laissez-faire democratic 


TT 


a Ibid. , pars. 332-74. See also Thielicke's discussion 
of exousiai in ibid, pars. 1680-95, Thielicke 1s convinced that 
the New Testament $sees the state as an interim measure until the 
eschaton. Granted that, he does not care whether or not exousiati 


refers to angels, except that Thielicke does not want a mythology 
to provide men with an excuse, The totalitarian state is not the 
work of demons beyond men but of the demonic in men. 
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State. This can be Shoun by drawing together various portions 


of the Theologische Ethik. 


A first point where Thielicke expresses a preference for a 
limited and democratic state is found in his discussion of power. 
In the twilight world that reflects both creation and Sin power is 
ambiguous. It must be used, but it must be Yestrained. Thie- 
licke proposes two restraints, one a matter of principle and the 
other an institutional arrangement. 00 The matter of principle 
distinguishes power as force from power as authority. Authority 
unlike force is characterized by adherence to norms Superior to 
both the authority and the Subject and by rYesþpect for the autonomy 
of the Subject. Democracy, $says Thielicke, in distinction from 
tyranny Seeks to understand power as authority. 61 The institu- 
tional restraint Thielicke Speaks of is the familiar one of the 


Separation of powers. This prevents accumulations of power in 


007k. E. 11/2, pars. 1051-54, 1098-1139. 


017h7d., pars. 1140-1346. 
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the hands of any one individual or group. Constitutional declar- 
ations of rights also act as institutional limitations on power. "2 
It must be said that Thielicke's basing Separation of powers on 
the danger of accumulations of power is much more cogent than 
Barth's attempt to derive this institution by analogy from the 
diversity of gifts of the Spirit. 

A Second point where Thielicke expressly favors the lim- 
ited State is Shown in his consideration of two model questions, 
the role of family, church, and $state in education and the Yise of 


the welfare state. Thielicke coins a fundamental axiom. "One 


/ Should not bring under the state every thing that can be, but only 


what must be, brought under it. (Man soll nicht verstaatlichen, 
was man verstaatlichen kann, sondern was man verstaatlichen 
muss$). 03 It is not possible to ener into the details of Thie- 


licke's discussion of education and welfare, but it can be 


02rpid. , pars. 1347-1545. 


53 1b4. , par. 1694. Cf. par. 2184. 


Summarized by saying that Thielicke concedes the legitimate 
interest and competence of the state in education, He also al- 
lows for the necessity of welfare measures on the part of the | 


State. He Seeks, however, to keep the role of the state as min- 


imal as possible. ha It is S80mewhat misleading In an American 


context to call Thielicke a proponent of laissez-faire, He is too 
liberal for that. What is true is that Thielicke has no great con- 
fidence in state programs and he is as alive to their dangers as 
to their strong points. He is perhaps more alive to the dangers 
than the strong points. 

There is a third point at which Thielicke quite explicitly 
favors a democratic state. He comments with approval on the 
guaranteed right of opposition in democratic government. In view 
of the importance of the state in preventing chaos in this fallen 
world Thielicke is reluctant to countenance Yevolution except in 


extreme cases and as a last Yesort, 69 but opposition to s8pecific 


9 11b49. , pars. 1696-2193, Cf. ThE, 11/1, pars. 1513-24 
and Th, E. III, pars. 820-40. 


007Th.E., 11/2, pars. 2334-48. 
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State measures may be quite legitimate. One of the great merits 
of democracy ts that this legitimate opposition is also legal where - 
as in tyrannies it is illegal even though legitimate. 6 
Setting Thielicke in contrast to Barth recalls the dictum of 
Reinhold Niebuky that, ''Man's capacity for justice makes democ- 


racy possible, but man's inclination to injustice makes democracy 


nNecessary. 07 Barth on- the whole rYepresents the positive side of 


that Statement, although Barth would rather Speak of God's grace 
than man's capacity. Thielicke Yepresents the negative sSide of 
the Statement. The negative points are all well taken but not when 
they appear as exclusively as they do in Thielicke, Thielicke rYep- 
resents one aspect of biblical faith and Christian wisdom, and it 
is true that awareness of sinfulness can lead in the political realm 
to the concept of the limited state. Still, to return to the major 


criticism that has been Made of Thielicke in this study, he does 


— is , pars. 2228-74, esþ. 2274. 


* Reinhold Niebukr, The Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness (New York: Charles Gcribner's Sons, 1944), Þ. xt. 
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not allow enough opportunity for insþiration from the Gospel to 
play into politics. Therefore he is out of keeping with the Bible 
and Christian hope, and he takes too narrow a view of political 
posstbilities. 
IT. WAR AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Barth's position on war cannot be Summarized under a Sin- 
gle heading, A certain variability in his Statements has to be 
taken into account, War, particularly modern war, tis dreadful 
and Christians must, according to Barth, almost be pacifists. 
Yet Christian ethics cannot rule out the possibility that a par - 
ticular war may be divinely commanded, and this may even be 
a Seemingly hopeless war. God can command war when the body, 
Soul, and Spirit of the citizens of a particular state are under 
attach. 65 It is to be noted that just war is commanded according 
to Barth, and God's commandment is good, even if it is the com- 


mand to Shoot. 69 Barth can countenance no pacifism in principle, 


68x. D. 10/4, 515-24, 527-31. %K.D. 11/2, 796. 
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as he can Yecognize no absolute -ism but only Jesus Christ, but 
Barth can allow for conscientious objection in particular circum - 


Stances. 70 


Without reservation Barth proclaimed the justice of the Sec- 
ond World War. He could even Speak of it in eschatological terms 
as a kind of anticipation of the war between good and evil at the end 
of time, although he was careful to make no simple identification. & 
In a famous letter to Hromadka in 1938 at the time of Munich Barth 
declared that, Should Czechoslovakia Yesist, every Czech soldier 
would be fighting for the church of Jesus Christ. 4 Barth Several 
times reaffirmed that Statement. This was one war, he held, that 


the church had to confess. & 


he i D. IlI/4, 531-38, Cf. Eine Schweizer Stimme, þ. 63. 


1 Eine Schweizer Stimme, þþ. 138-40. Ibid. , pp. 58-59. 


5 0b1d. , ÞÞ. 66-88, 102-03, 179-200, English translation 
of the latter two of those Yeferences: The Church and the Pol- 


itical Problem of Our Day, pp. 77-79, and A Letter to Great 
Britain from Switzerland (''The Christian Newsletter Books, "' 


No. 11; London: The Sheldon Press, 1941), þþ. 1-29. 
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Since World War II Barth has taken a clear position against 
German Yearmament, As the war was coming to an end, he de- 
clared that German military power had to be destroyed and the 


Germans taught democracy. hy 


He even Suggested undoing the 
worYk of Bismarck and $Sþplitting Germany uÞþ again, 9 He $spoke 
publicly after the war against West German Yearmament and con- 
Sidered the question a possible matter of confession that could 
lead to a Split within the church. & In view of what has already 
been said of Barth's position on the East- West conflict it should 
be made clear here that he was Speaking only of German Yearma- 


ment. He admitted that if he were an American or British sStates- 


man he would be concerned to prepare for military defense against 


{Eine Schweizer Stimme, pp. 345, 371-75. English trans- 
lation in The Only Way. How Can the Germans Be Cured?” trans, 
M,K. Neufeld and R, G. Smith (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1947), þþ. 3-9, 89. 


"Eine Schweizer Stimme, þþ. 296-97, The Church and 
the War, ÞÞ. 43-44, 


76 


"Der Gtze Wackelt", pb. 156, 173-74, 


Russia. 6 


The last position of Barth's that calls for comment is his 
total rejection of nuclear weapons. In one of the most recent 
volumes of the Church Dogmatics Barth reaffirmed his objec- 
tion to a pacifism on principle and held that in fidelity to the 
New Testament one can only be a pacifist in practice, He went 
on, however, to warn each Christian to take care as to whether 
in discipleship he could be anything other than a pacifist in prac- 
tice. 'o Perhaps this stronger statement is due to his concern 
over nuclear weapons. He publicly subscribed to a Christian 
Statement coming out of Germany against any use of atomic 
weapons, He pointedly accepted that part of this statement 
which held that any other position was impossible for Christians 
and that another standpoint or even neutrality amounted to a 


'denial of all three articles of the Christian creed. 119 Barth 


(7 bid., p. 152. *K.D. IV/2, 622. 


79 


"Der Gotze Wackelt”, pp. 177, 217-18, Cf. also K.D. 
IV/3, 802. 


bitterly opposed any equipping of the Swiss army with nuclear 
weapons. 50 There has already been occasion to refer to his 
oppotion as a matter of faith to $uch equipment in the hands 
of the West German army. 

Barth's views do not call for extensive comment, His 
tendency to reach a particular decision as a matter of faith 
without much analysis or allowance for ambiguities is again 
impressive. Even where one is inclined to agree in Substance 
with Barth, one may $till question the manner in which he 
reaches his decisions or the way he proclaims them. 

Thielicke devotes a substantial part of the volume on pol- 


ttical ethics of his Theologische Ethik to the question of war. —_ 


On war in general, Thielicke comes to a concluston very Sim = 


ilar to Barth's; that is, he holds that war is justified as a last 


2 Debate on Nuclear Armament Stirs Swiss Churches, '' 
Ecumenical Press Service, 25th year, No. 28 (July 18, 1958). 
pp. 217-18.  Als0, "'Die Theologie in der heutigen Welt: Ges- 
prach mit Karl Barth, ' Kirckenblatt fur die die Reformierte 
Schweiz, Jhg. 116, No. 5 (July 21, 1960), 228. 


oy Th, E. 11/2, pars. 2791-3817, 
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resort in national self-defense. Thielicke reaches this decision 
differently, He could not See war as commanded by God except 


under the form of the opus alienum Dei. The nation-state $ys$- 


tem and the principle of national Sovereignty inherent in it are 
an ineluctable part of the Noackian world, Thielicke even holds 
that to try to go beyond the nation-state SyStem and create a 
world state would be illegitimately to try to anticipate the King- 
dom of God, In the world as it is war is a dangerous means. 

It must be kept as a means and not be glorified, but in the 
Noachian world where Some kind of peace is preserved by bal- 
ancing power with power, force with force, Christians must 
recognize a relative right of war, Among all the horrors of 
war Thielicke shows his personalistic concern by his lifting up 
for $sþpecial discussion the problem of the infringement of ma- 
turity in military drill and obedience. 62 


From his viewpoint regarding the Noachian world and its 


5 b1d. , pars. 2791-3319, 


necessities it could not be expected that Thielicke would be a 
Christian pacifist or that he could approve their position, He 
does, however, feel that Christian pacifists can be a healthy 
corrective against those who limit the Kingdom of God to the 
inner Yealm and do not allow for its growth and influence in the 
world outside and against those who $see the State and its power 
as an order of creation instead of as an emergency measure,. 63 
Thielicke Seeks to come to terms with the rights of conscien- 
tious objectors both in regard to war in general and in Yegard to 
particular wars. In doing $0 he is also concerned for the Yights 
of the state, and he notes the difficulty of testing consciences, It 
is perhaps typical of Thielicke's political tendencies that the best 
Solution he can Suggest is the granting of the Yight of conscien- 
tious objection to certain clearly recognizable groups such as the 
Quakers, the Mennonites, and the Jehovah's Witnesses with a rYe- 


quirement of alternative Service. Thielicke admits that this $0- 


4 
lution is not ideal, - Admitting there are many difficulties, Surely 


537pid., pars. 3511-28. **Tbid., pars. 3648-3817, 
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a Solution with greater Yecognition of individual conscience than 
that is possible, 59 

Nuclear weapons, according to Thielicke, have introduced 
a qualitatively new $situation in regard to war, The idea of the 
balance of force in the Noackian world to preserve Some kind 
of order Thielicke realizes becomes sSenseless before the pos- 
Stbilities of massive destruction and collective Suicide. Yet, 
like 80 many others, Thielicke cannot come out simply for the 
renunciation of nuclear weapons or for unilateral disarmament 
because the possess1ton of nuclear weapons for deterrence does 
preserve a labile peace, The world would not be safer if only 
one $Side possessed nuclear weapons, Thielicke Sees the isSue 
in the West not as a choice between Communism and nuclear des- 
truction, in which case Communism would probably be preferable, 


but as a decision as to whether it is possible within the rules of 


% 
\ % 
= 


89 of, the review of Th, E, 11/2 by G. Heinemann in 
Zeitschrift fur Evangelische Ethik, IV (1960), 374-75. 
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politics to allow might to make Yight, for that would be the effect 
of a unilateral renunciation of nuclear weapons, Thielicke ac- 
cuses his frequent discusston opponent, Helmut Gollwitzer, of 
ignorng the role of atomic weapons for deterrence. To go from 
the impossibility of an actual nuclear war for Christians--and 
Thielicke admits that an actual nuclear war is unacceptable-- 
to a Simple rejection of nuclear weapons, as Thielicke holds 
Gollwitzey does, is to evade the issue of the Yisk in a unilateral 
disarmament. a 

Thielicke's own position is that one cannot easily either 
accept nuclear deterrence with its reckoning on a possible will- 
ingness to go to the extreme, with its peace based on mutual 
fear, or Yeject nuclear deterrence. Every effort must be made 
for mutual disarmament., In the meantime he holds that the 
choice between unilateral disarmament and mutual deterrence 
is not a matter of Christian faith but of practical judgment, not 


a 'Glaubensfrage"' but an '""'Ermessensfrage. ' 67 One $sees here 


867k. E. I1/2, pars. 3320-99, Note the references to 
Gollwitzer in pars. 3320, 3365-74, 3417. 


57 bid. , pars. 3400-3423, esÞp. 3420 and 3422, 
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Thielicke's typical rejection of a sacralizing of political ques - 
Hons. 

In $8þeaking of the role of the church in regard to nuclear 
weapons Thielicke makes the distinction between "preaching" and 
'advice"' that has already been noted in this chapter. The church 
proclaims divine judgment and mercy. In its preaching and in 
its advice it Seeks to Reep people mindful of persons rather than 
fronts, It Seeks to lessen tension and to reduce ideological fu- 
ror. Thielicke also includes within the preaching of the church 
the possibility of making tentative Suggestions that work against 
doctrinaire and absolute positions. Thielicke gives two examples 
of s$uch Suggestions, The first is that the church can Suggest 
that one $Side try provisionally a unilateral stopping of testing 
or even producing nuclears, The $Second is that the church must 
railse its voice against those who hold that any future war will 


inevitably be atomic. od 


5 7b4d. , bars. 3424-3507, This volume was published in 
1958, It is noteworthy that these {Continued on next page [ 


It may be felt that Thielicke Settles too quickly for current 
policy in the West, but on the whole his consideration of nuclear 
weapons Shows a sensitive and careful weighing of the factors. 
He does not proclaim $simple Solutions on the basis of Christian 
faith, While one might have YesServations on particular con- 
clusions, his basic method in approaching this question Seems 


clearly Superior to that of Barth. 


two Suggestions were absent from Thielicke's 1957 article, 

'Der Christ und die Verh & des KrYieges im Atomzeitalter, "' 
although the article is other wise very much like the material 

in Th, E. 11/2. These more creative Suggestions may Yepresent 


Thielicke's response to discussion of his article by Helmut 
Gollwitzer, Wolfgang Schweitzer, and John Bennett. See "'Dis- 
kussionsbeitrdge zu H, Thielicke: 'Der Christ , d die Verhltung 
des KrYieges im Atomzeitalter, ' '' Zeitschrift fur Evangelische 
Ethik, I (1957), 36-41, 185-86. 


CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The inquiry that has been pursued in this Study began by 
noting two factors in the life of the Christian church: the 
church's acknowledgement of the Bible and the church's po- 
litical Stance. Starting from these two factors the question of 
the relationship between them, that is, the question of biblical 
authority in modern Christian political ethics, was rYaised, It 
was $stated that a satisfactory answer to that question would have 
to do justice to the whole of the Bible, would have to show how 
the Bible could be appropriated today, and would have to do Jus- 
tice to modern political reality from a Christian persþpective. 
This study has sought to investigate how Karl Barth and Helmut 
Thielicke interpret the Bible in reference to problems of modern 
political ethics, 

The purpose of this concluding chapter will be, firs(to 
Summarize and complete the criticisms of Barth and Thielicke 


that have been developed throughout the Study and, Second, to 


present in positive form s8ome conclusions or theses that attempt 
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to answer the question the Study rYaises, the question of biblical 
authority in modern Christian political ethics. 


I, SUMMARY CRITIQUE OF BARTH AND THIELICKE 


Barth is confessedly a christological or christocentric the - 
ologian. This means that the whole content of the Bible for him 
is witness to Christ, and it means also that Christ is the cri- 
terion and content of his political ethics, While Barth Speaks of 
the whole Bible, this study has tnd occasion to point out that in 
fact his political ethics is almost exclusively derived from the 
New Testament. Barth is not only christocentric; he is also a 


proclamatory theologian. In Barth's thought Christ, or a bib- 


lical text, or a whole biblical persþective are actualized as 


events. In Barthian dogmatics one stands immediately before 
God, Barth is aware that there is a horizontal world too, but 
that fact is not of great theological relevance for him. 

It has already been said in this study that reading Barth's 
theology is much like being in church hearing a Christian proc- 


lamation, Often Barth does achieve the effect of a very great 


30D 


preacher, Christ in his glory and love are present again, and 


all life is caught up in him, Politics too is Seen in his light, and 
one can be moved to judge what is wrong by the Standard of Christ 
and also be moved to Seek to set up analogies to Christ's grace 
and love in the political realm, Such preaching can be effective, 
but it also raises problems, In keeping with the picture of hear - 
ing a Sermon in church when Yeading Barth, it can be pointed out 
that it is necessary when the Sermon is over to emerge from the 
church into the outer world. The person who has been moved by 

a great 8ermon of a Barthian kind may then well ask, "'What does 
it all really mean in this daily modern world?” All the difficulties 
of Barthian theology, in regard to politics at least, revolve around 
a question like that, 

One problem with Barth's theology is that his exclusively chris- 
tological thinking without any apologetic interpretation leaves a Yig- 
id impression and makes the charge of christomonism at least un- 
derstandable, It is difficult from Barthian presuppositions to 
Speak to those outside the church or even to the non-Christian 


aspects of those inside the church. Barth who Seeks to be and who 
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is 80 inclusive, humane, and generous a theologian, gives the im- 
presston of being exclusive, He admits that for him the Christian 
message cannot be expressed "without a certain one-sided appear- 
ance. '1 But is it not possible for a Christian who sees Christ as 
Such a universal truth to Seek to build bridges for dialogue with 
others? Brunner posed a valid question when he asRed the Barth 


of the later Church Dogmatics if he Should not be open for con- 


versation with the wiser of the wise of this world Since he granted 
a common knowledge of humanity? Brunner stated that $uch con- 


versation is what he had meant by his emphasis on a ""point of 


I, prime example of Barth's difficulty in Speaking to a gen- 
eral audience is $een in the reaction to his speech, "'L'Actualite 
du Message Chretien, '' delivered to a convention in Geneva in 1949 
made up of people of many persuasions gathered to discuss the 
general topic of a new humanism, An English translation of this 
Speech, '"'The Christian Message and the New Humanism, "' can be 
found in Against the Stream, pp. 181-91, In open discussion fol- 
lowing the Speeches Karl Jaspers was accusing theologians of ex- 
clusivism, Barth appealed to the audience and asked if he had 
Sounded exclusivistic in his Speech, According to the transcript 
voices answered, yes, yes, Barth replied that he was Sorry, 
that his intention was to be inclusive. He admitted that the con- 
tent of the Christian message could not be pronounced, ''sans 
une certaine apparence unilaterale, '' but that nothing else was 
possidble in fidelity to ontinued on the next page] 
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contact (Anknitbfungsbunkt). 1 If Christians and the Christian 
church are to play a political role in the modern pluralistic 
world, as Barth desires, they must Seek for Common ground 
with others. Biblical men found many points of contact between 
their convictions on the one hand and the general experience of 
men as well as the particular experience of the men of their oun 
times on the other hand. 

A $econd criticism of Barth that has come up often in this 
inquiry concerns his frequent failure to engage in careful analysis 
on the human level of the problems about which he comes to a 
Christian decision, This difficulty with Barth Seems to arise from 


his desire to be guided by nothing but Christ., He has approached 


his task, See Rencontres Internationales de Geneve, 1949, Pour 
Un Nouvel Humanisme (Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniere, 
1949). Barth's speech is found on þþ. 37-47. The discussion 

is on þþÞ. 242-46, Barth's comments from which the quotation 
is taken are on þ, 246. 


Emil Brunner, ''Der Neue Barth: Bemerkungen zu Karl 
Barths Lehre vom Menschen, "' Zeitschrift fitr Theologie und 


Kirche, XLVII Thg (1951), 96-97. 
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relativities absolutely; he has Sometimes appeared inconsistent 


3 


and arbitrary. Barth's theology might be helped by more at- 


tention to the Old Testament., The legislators of the Pentateuch 
and the prophets often Show a fine human analy Sis of the sSitua- 
tions they confronted. : 

A third criticism of Barth has to do with his proclamatory 
Style, Neither in the Bible nor in life today do men always live 
in the crisis of proclamation, There is an ongoing Side to life 
to which Barth does not do full justice, When Barth confronted 
the theme of the Amsterdam assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, "'Man's Disorder and God's Design, '' he declared 


that the order of the title ought to be Yeversed, 0 Christians 


ometimes Barth is better than at other times. One of his 
most comprehenstve statements, as has been indicated, 1s in 
Politische Entscheidung in der Einheit des Glaubens, Cf. 
Against the Stream, þþ, 147-64. 


cy. Gerhard von Rad, Old Testament Theology, I, 70- 


79, 
9 


Barth, "'Die Unordnung der Welt und Gottes Heilsplan, "' 
in K, Barth, J. Daniflou, and {Continued on next page 
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were not left to their own Yesources he said, ''as though the good 
Lord were dead. '® The church, said Barth, has the prophetic 
commission of pointing to the Kingdom of God, . This elicited 
from Reinhold Niebuhy the impatient reply, ''We are Men and 
not God. 11S Niebukr pointed out that crisis theology lacks guid- 
ance for the daily responsibilities of a Christian Statesman, In 
answer Barth accused Anglo-Saxon theology of not taking the Bible 
Seriously enough, of neglecting the dimension of the Word of God, 
the Holy Sptrit, God's free choice, God's grace and judgment, the 


Creation, the Reconciliation, the Kingdom, the Sanctification, the 


R, Niebukhr, Amsterdamer Fragen und Antworten ('"'Theologische 
Existenz heute, '' (Neue Folge), No. 15; Munich: Chr, Kaiser 
Verlag, 1949), þ. 3. 


Thid., þ. 5. 


Thid., þ. 8. 


Reinhold Niebukr, '"'We are Men and Not God, ”' Supplement 


to The Christian News-Letter, No. 323 (Oct. 27, 1948), 11-16, 
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Congregation, 9 It might be answered that in insisting on these 


proclaimed events as the only point Barth is trying to be more 
biblical than the Bible, This study has tried to Show that bib - 
lical men did also live in an ongoing world in which under the 
Gospel's influence they wrestled with concrete and particular 
problems of human justice in a very human way, 

These criticisms made against Barth do not deny his great- 
ness, In the last analysis it is true that the Christian church 
lives from Christ alone. It is also true that living from Christ 
alone does mean the crisis of immediacy before God, This 
style of life certainly is attested in the Bible, especially in 
the eschatological proclamation of the New Testament, and one 


of the great tasks of the church today is the present 


” Barth, 'Prfliminare Gedanken zu Reinhold Niebuhrs 


Darlegung uber die 'Kontinentale'! Theologie, '' Amsterdamer 
Fragen und Antworten, þ. 35, English translation, "A 
Preliminary Reply to Dr. Reinhold Niebukr, "' Supplement to 
The Christian News-Letter, No, 326 (Dec. 8, 1948), 15. 


actualization of Christ in proclamation, When Christ is pro- 
claimed, a word is s8þpoken from beyond all kuman words and 
SysStems. 10 Proclamation is the great method of present ap- 
propriation of the Bible. Proclamation cannot be just a matter 
of words, and it certainly is not that for Barth, Proclamation 
can be expressed in political positions and even political actions, 
Barth has Shown an impressive grandeur in moments of political 
crists: when he confronted the demonic Nazi state, or when he 
faced the possibilities for renewal in Germany on the morrow of 
the Second world war, or even when he rejected being drawn into 
the ideological sþlit of East and West, Also, the value of proc- 
lamation is not limited to crises, There is an element of crisis 
always in the depths of life, and proclamation of Christ nourishes 


even the most ordinary aspect of Christian living, including 


— 


10 charles West rightly praises Barth's answer to the chal- 
lenge posed by the Marxist theory of ideology. A free proclama- 
tion that denies no human elements and establishes no s8ystem is 
not an ideology, Communism and the Theologians, þþ. 216-17. 


Christian political living, Barth's Strength is, however, als0 


his weakness, He is striking in dealing with the ultimate level 


of life, but he dwells $0 much on the ultimate level that he tends 


to slight the penultimate level. 

Helmut Thielicke, as was pointed out in the first chapter, 
Yecognizes the problem of interpretation when s$þeaking out of 
biblical and Christian faith to modern man, For this he is to 
be commended, and on this point he is consistently superior to 
Barth. One may not always be satisfied with the conclusions 
Thielicke comes to, but even then one must approve his method, 
We cannot proclaim or expound the meaning of the Bible today 
without both careful critical examination of the Bible and careful 
rational analy sis of the modern situation, 

For Thielicke this kind of analysis is not an end in itself, 
It Serves the purpose of proclamation, and in his way Thielicke 
is as much a proclamatory or crisis theologian as Barth, Thie- 
licke more than Barth is concerned to Show how men do in fact 


raise the kinds of questions that lead to proclamation, Such a 


Aa 
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procedure is quite legitimate and necessary in the church. In 
the area of political ethics it is proper to show how all political 
posttions presuppose Some ultimate commitment that underlies 
these positions, and how there are moments of crisis in pol- 


itics, political kairol, that are $0 fateful that they are open to 


eschatological $ymbolism. They can be interpreted as fore- 


tastes OY anticipations. 


The content of Thielicke's proclamation is different from 


Barth's. Thielicke proclaims the tension of Law and Gospel, 

the reality of the fallen world and the miracle of God's gracious 
forgiveness, On this basis his ethics is one of boundary sit- 
uations, of tentative compromise that never avoids Sin, of the 
need for the State and its power and yet of the danger of the state. 
This study has affirmed that Thielicke does interpret correctly 
one aspect of biblical faith, What he has to $say is also largely 

in line with political realities, There 1s probably always an ele- 
ment of compromise in political decisions, Certainly force is 


always at least behind the Scenes in every aspect of government, 


— R 


There are dire crYises that offer no straight way out and that 
leave the rYesponsible Christian or any responsible man in the 
quandary of choosing among evils, Thielicke's way of describ- 
ing these situations is better than Barth's Yeference to a def- 
inite divine command or the manner of Some s$Situationsts who 
after a calculus of possibilities Seem to have a clear conscience. 
Yet in the case of Thielicke too his strength is his weakness. 
So alive is he to the reality of sin that he overstates it. Thielicke 
makes a system out of Sin that too quickly forecloses on positive 
posstibilities, 

Thielicke overstates the Yeality of Sin, for one thing, in his 
proclamation, The new eon is hardly a reality for Thielicke. 


The Gospel for him is primarily forgiveness, Though Thielicke 


holds that Christ introduces a change in the world, in fact in 


Thielicke's ethics that change Seems to be without any real effect. 
Thielicke's Catholic critic, van Bentum, has rightly insisted 
against Thielicke that the new eon, however hidden, really en- 


tered the world in Christ so that, though Christian existence is 
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still in jeopardy and under the necessity of making compromises, 
there is also a beginning in history of the genuine realization of 
the new eon, 7 Barth contrasts with Thielicke in his affirmation 
of the reality of Christ's reign. 

Thielicke not only overstates Sinfulness in his proclamation. 
He also overstates it in the ordinary realms of life, Perhaps it 
would be better to Say that Thielicke hardly recognizes any oY - 
dinary realms of life, He $ees everything as crisis, This ex- 
plains his predilection for boundary Situations. Boundary Sit- 


uations are not, however, the only illuminating Situations. 
2 


There tis an ordinary life that is not illumined by them. : In 


ordinary life in the Bible and today, sin is a problem but not the 
impossible problem Thielicke makes of it, In ordinary life 
there is a place also for influence from the Gospel. Thielicke 


tends to exclude the Gospel from any real bearing on worldly 


11yan Bentum, Helmut Thielickes Theologie der Grenz- 
Sttuationen, pþ. 214, 216. 


12 of. N. H, Sge, Review of ThE. II/1, Zeitschrift filr 
Evangelische Ethik, Jhg. I (1957), 141. 


affairs. 5 


Both Barth and Thielicke have been criticized in this study 


for neglecting the ongoing asþpect of the biblical outlook and of 


modern life. A healthy corrective to both of them is represent- 
ed by proponents of Secular Christianity with their emphasis on 
man's human capacities in a continuing world and with their re- 
fusal to go too quickly to the ultimate questions. Similarly 
Catholic natural law, at least in an interpretation of it as dy- 
namic, with its stress on man's moral capacity offers a good 
corrective on Barth and Thielicke. Barth and Thielicke might 
both be improved by a more $erious dealing with the Old Test- 
ament and its attitude toward continuing life, New Testament 
eschatology, strongly present in Barth and Thielicke, cannot 


Simply be relived by modern Christians, The New Testament 


I Se writes, 'Vom Kampf i die Konigsheryschaft Christi 
auch im $0genannten (fehlgenannten) Weltreich spurt man deshalb 
wenig. 'Weltliche Dinge $sind weltlich zu behandeln, ' heisst es 
programmatisch, '' Ibid., p. 142, The quotation from Thielicke 
is in Th, E. 11/1, par, 440. 
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reckoned literally with a limited future, 14 and that fact had a 
þsy chological effect. 15 This eschatology now has to be pro- 
claimed $8ymbolically. The Symbol is important Since it 
points to the urgency of the eternal dimension in all time and 
to certain crisis events that even within history are especially 


related to eternity. 16 Nonetheless, it is also true that a Sym- 


bolic short time or interim implies a Yeal long time, The 


Christian church as the covenant community lives in an ongoing 
world, and in this asþpect of its life it is close to the Old Test- 
ament with its march through the generations, There was, to 
be s8ure, also an increasingly ongoing outlook in the later New 


Testament. 


14 
Cullmann, Heil als Geschichte, þ. 148. 


15 
Thid. , þ. 198. 


T%c; how Reinhold Niebukr deals with the New Testament 
hope for a proximate eschaton in The Nature and Destiny of Man, 
Vol. 1: Human Destiny, þþp. 48-52. 
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These comments are not intended to deny the importance of 
a crisis outlook, There is the perennial danger among Chris - 
tians who live happily in the world that they will accommodate 
to it too quickly, and Barth's proclamation of Christ beyond all 
men is a healthy corrective against the acculturation of Chris- 
tianity. It is also true that the more "worldly" Christians can 
forget the ambiguities of the world, and it is the great merit of 


Thielicke to keep one uncomfortably aware of ambiguities. 


I. CONCLUSION 

As a termination of this study the principal conclusions to 
which it has come will be set forth, The study has critically in- 
vestigated Barth and Thielicke on the problem of biblical auth- 
ority in modern Christian political ethics. It has been asSumed 
in the investigation that their positions or any positions on the 
Subject Should be examined with reference to three questions. 
First, do they expound the Bible accurately? Second, do they 


offer a workable way for the modern church to appropriate the 


Bible? Third, do they offer a tenable modern Christian political 
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ethic? 


The first conclusion to which this Study has come is that 
one can distinguish in a general way two ethical styles in the 
Bible, a crisis style and an ongoing style. The distinction was 
presented in the Second chapter of the Study, In biblical crisis 
ethics man's situation is one of immediacy before God, The 
clearest examples of crisis ethics in the Bible are found in pro- 
phetic judgment over Israel and the nations, in apocalyptic, and 
in the eschatological motif that runs throughout the New Test- 
ament. In an ongoing $style of ethics the world as it now stands 
is expected to continue indefinitely and men are $et within the 
continuities of life. Probably the purest example of ongoing 
ethics in the Bible is found in Proverbs, but a degree of this 
Syle can be found in much of Scripture. An instance of a high 
degree of it is the law codes in the Pentateuch. 

These two styles of biblical ethics can be delineated as ideal 
types, and the distinction between them can be heuristically use- 


ful in exegesis, One can ask whether a particular biblical text 


Sees man predominantly in a crisis or in an ongoing Situation, In 


fact, however, biblical books for the most part disþlay a mix- 
ture of styles, and it might be better to Speak of two opposite 
limits of a scale or s8pectrum rather than of two discrete styles. 
Still, for purposes of analysis it can be helpful to sþeaR of the 
distinction in a more absolute way than it actually appears in 
the Bible. 

The recognition of two styles in the Bible is a point of 
criticism of both Barth and Thielicke on the question of accurate 
exposition of biblical materials, As was pointed out in the Sec- 
ond chapter of this study, they both tend to See only the crisis 
aspect of the biblical outlook, man immediately before God, 
Corresþpondingly, they tend too much to play down the extent to 
which scripture views man in ordinary life, 

The distinction of these two ideal styles is also relevant for 
the question of the church's present day appropriation of the Bible. 
This matter was also discussed in the Second chapter of this Study, 


The church appropriates the crisis style of the Bible in its oun 


actualizing proclamation. Proclamation is not just preaching; it 
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may among other things be political action, The church appro- 
priates the ongoing style of the Bible by its Sense of institutional 
continuity with the Bible. The present church is the present gen- 
eration in the long tradition that goes back to the patriarchs. 

This distinction in manner of present appropriation was 
another point of criticism of both Barth and Thielicke, They both 
view the Bible primarily in a kerygmatic way; that is, they ex- 
pect the Bible to live again in proclamatory actualization, Such 
an approach to the Bible is difficult to apply to portions that do 
not possess much of a kerygmatic character, Barth's rather 
awkward use of a text in I Timothy for political ethics was noted, 

Still, though Barth and Thielicke can be criticized for See- 
ing the Bible as kerygmatic only, they are Yight in their emphasis 
upon kerygma to the extent that it is true that the Rerygmatic-por- 
tions of the Bible have a greater immediate relevance to modern 
Christians than the more ongoing portions of the Bible, Modern 
Christians are not in the Same daily situations as the patriarchs, 


people of Israel, and primitive Christians, but present Chris- 


tians do relive the Same judgment and the 8ame mercy of the 
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Same God, It is therefore appropriate that Christian preaching 
and Yeflection will give more weight to the kerygmatic or crisis 
portions of scripture than to the Yemainder, The Gosþhels and 
Pauline epistles dominate the New Testament; for Chnstians 
the message of prophetic judgment and hope dominates the Old 
Testament. Other portions of the Bible need not be neglected, 
but they are less immediately relevant today and $0 they play a 
lesser role in modern Christian political life, 

The distinction of styles has relevance finally for the ques- 
tion of the church's political ethics today. Ongoing Situations 
and crisis Situations are not phenomena found only in the Bible 


and nowhere else. They are perennial, and are Yeflected in the 


present Io church and in present day politics, The church is 


both an ongoing institution in an ongoing world and an event. 17 


17The terms "institution"” and "event" in regard to the 
church are draumn from Jean-Louis Leuba, L'Institution et 
Il '&venement: Tes deux modes de l'oeuvre de Dieu selon le 
Nouvenu Testament--Leur difference, leur unite (Neuchatel 
and Paris: Delachaux et Niestle, & A., 1950). 
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The church today is the present generation in the Christian tra- 
dition, but also the worship, preaching, and Sometimes the 
thinking and action of the church may be a proclamation of 
crisis before God. Then the judgment and mercy of the bib- 
lical God are immediately present. In the Same way, much 


of politics is a matter of daily ongoing life, but there are crit- 


ical times, political kairoi, when ultimate is$ues are Yaised, 


and there is a note of crisis in the depth of political life all the 
time, 

Of course, the Same qualification in regard to too neat a 
distinction of the styles that was made concerning the Bible would 
also have to be made concerning the church and contemporary 
politics, The distinction is a device for interpreting Situations 
that will in fact Show varying degrees of ordinariness and vary = 
ing degrees of cYists, 

The recognition of diver sity of styles in present political 
Situations is another point of criticism of Barth and Thielicke. 
Barth with his living word and Thielicke with his emphasis on the 


boundary situation are at their best in dealing with critical 


developments in politics, but for that very Yeason they tend to 

be less adequate in undeystanding the more normal and ordinary 
events, It is, of course, not surþprising that theologians would 
tend to emphasize the critical notes of politics, Since theologians 
have a heritage of prophetic judgment and of the New Testament 
eschatological persþpective, Politics certainly offers its critical 
moments, Still, it is a distortion of the true Situation not to 
recognize that the more daily concerns of politics are precisely 
daily concerns, 

As has already been indicated in this study, modern appro- 
priation of biblical eschatology has to be $ymbolic 8ince, in 
fact, 'the world goes on. This implies the need to recognize 
the ongoing nature of much of political ethics, because political 
crises, though real enough, unless we confront the possibility 
of destroying the earth, are not ultimate. They are foretastes 


of the eschaton, perhaps, but they are not a literal eschaton. 


The delineation of these two styles of biblical ethics with 


its effect upon the question of the church's present appropriation 


of the Bible and the church's present political ethics is the first 


major conclusion of this study, The Second major conclusion 


is the Yecognition that one can distinguish three Sources or in- 


gredients in biblical ethical decision: the Gosþpel as positive re- 


newal, the note of judgment and $in, and general moral experi- 
ence. Furthermore, these three Sources or ingredients take on 
a different coloration accordingly as to whether they appear in 
portions of the Bible that manifest a crisis Situation or in por- 
tions that manifest an ongoing situation, The discussion of 
these three Sources was introduced in the third chapter of this 
Study and has been developed Since then throughout, The es- 
Sential thesis of this Study, expressed Somewhat too briefly, 
is that the recognition of all three Sources and of their variation 
according to two basic styles is necessary for an adequate under - 
Standing of biblical ethics, and then also for an adequate appro- 
priation of the Bible today and for a tenable modern Christian 
political ethic. 

To consider the least distinctively Christian matter first, 


general moral wisdom plays its role in biblical ethical decision, 


This is esþpecially true in the ongoing style of biblical ethics. 
Biblical materials assume a general capacity of men to achieve 
Some level of moral knowledge and action within given historical 
circumstances. Thus, different portions of the Bible adopt and 
adapt ancient Near Eastern legal material, the ancient Near 
Eastern wisdom tradition, the ethical exhortation of Hellenistic 
Judaism and paganism, The term "general" in the description 
of this $0urce as general moral experience does not mean "uni- 
versal” in the Sense of a fixed moral code that all men know and 
that applies in all times and places. It means rather that men 
have a general capacity to arrive at moral judgments in given 
historical Situations, This presupposition of biblical ethics is 
quite compatible, as has been pointed out in this study, with a 
dynamic concept of natural law. 

If one looks at the Specific matter of biblical political ethics, 


the point to be made in reference to general moral experience in 


a continuing world is that the Bible recognizes no particular set 


pattern of political forms and institutions, Various political 


form 8s=-tribal, monarchical, imperial--are referred to, and all 


are more or less accepted as a current matter of course. 18 
This does not mean that any are ultimately sanctioned or placed 
beyond criticism, What this does mean 1s that biblical men 
accepted man's general ability to govern himself more or less 
well, and they accepted the prevailing forms of government. 

The recognition of general moral experience in the ongoing 
ethics of the Bible has implications for the church's appro- 
priation of the Bible and the church's political ethics today. 

With the Bible's own confidence in human moral capacity and 
with its lack of a single normative political system, it is in 


keeping with the Bible that modern Chrnistians display' a sSimilar 


confidence in general human moral judgment but that they not 


appropriate as authoritative any particular institutions mentioned 


or as8umed in the Bible, This is the implication of the position 


18 The statement of Roland de Vaux in view of Old Test- 
ament diversity that there is no Old Testament idea of the state 
could certainly be extended to the New Testament also. Roland 
de Vaux, Ancient Israel, Vol, I: Social Institutions (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1965), Þþ. 98-99. 
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advanced in this study that modern Christians are in the tra- 
dition of the people of Israel and the early Christians but are 
not held to reliving the daily lives of these people. When the 
question of biblical authority today is raised, it is good to be 
clear on this matter, There are no authoritative ongoing bib - 
Lical political institutions. 

Both Barth and Thielicke have been criticized in this study 
for not allowing biblical awareness of general moral knowledge 
its full place either in the Bible or. today, In Thielicke's case 
this criticism must be qualified by the recognition that in prac- 
tical or material matters Thielicke hands all decisions over to 
purely human Yeason, In fact, it has been necessary to crit- 
icize him for often not allowing enough place for influence from 
the Christian faith in politics, 

A final point on general moral experience Concerns its 
place in biblical crisis ethics. In immediacy before God the 
Bible does not proclaim man's own goodness but God's justice 
and mercy. In this regard this study has agreed with Barth and 


Thielicke, The most that can be said is that general human 


moral wisdom provides a preparation for both the crisis of 
Judgment and: the crisis of the Gospel, It is the preparation 
for judgment in as much as the condemnation that falls on those 
outs ide the covenant community as well as on those within it, 


as in the prophets and Paul, as8umes enough moral Rnowledge 
/ 9 
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outside the covenant community for the judgment to make Sense,. 


General moral experience is a preparation for the Gospel in 
the Sense that man's moral knowledge with all its problems 
amounts to a waiting or expectation or longing that enables man 
to greet the Gospel. The church today is Similarly able to use 
general human moral knowledge as a background for its proc- 
lamation of the judgment and redemption of God, On the whole, 


this is a matter more clearly expressed in Thielicke than in 


Barth. 


The second Source or ingredient in biblical ethical decision 


which has been noted in this study is that of judgment or the 


Sense of sin, Man's perennial failure is taken into account in 


the Bible's ethics. One basis for this judgment found in the Bible 


is man's general moral awareness, as has just been mentioned. 
, -_—C 
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This awareness provides a standard against which man's failings 


may be observed, This basis for judgment in the Bible has been 


defended in this study against both Barth and Thielicke. Another 


basis, however, is the goodness of God in the covenant relation- 


Ship and above all in the cross of Christ, This basis both Thie- 


licke and Barth expound. The church today can make use both 
of general human awareness of failure and of the cross of 
Christ when it mediates judgment upon itself and upon all men, 
There is no inherent contradiction in making use of both bases. 
An adequate understanding of the role of the Sense of $Sin 
in biblical ethics requires that the distinction between crYises 
and more ordinary Situations be considered. The contention 
of this study has been that in ongoing biblical ethics the Sense 
of s8in amounts to an astute awareness that men are Subject to 
temptations and vices and that these must be guarded against, 
In the Bible's political ethics this sober wisdom about men jJus- 
tifies the need for force and compulsion in government, More- 
over, it implies that if justice is to be done, $special care must 


be taken for the poor and weak, Correspondingly, the greater 


temptations of the rich and power ful must be guarded against. 

In its appropriation of the Bible today the church can Ye - 
flect the Same kind of awareness of human moral limitations 
and their cons8equences. There is nothing remarkable in this 
awareness, Human foibles and evils worse than foibles are a 
matter of common knowledge. In its political ethics the church 
can use this knowledge to understand the need for and the dangers 
of power, The church's biblical understanding of sin ought to 


make it politically astute. The kind of awareness Yeferred to here 


can be found in both Barth and Thielicke, though this study has 


- 
found Barth at times too positive toward men and Thielicke often 


too negative, On the ongoing level Thielicke has made men out 
as more helpless against sin than in fact they are. 

When the Bible proclaims sin in crisis, the evils and fail- 
ures of men are $een before the divine judgment, and then there 
is a Sense of moral impotence. Israel and all the nations, the 
pride of men, the demonic forces of history Symbolized in apoca- 
ly ptical beasts, are judged, Often the awareness of judgment is 


the preparation for the mercy and renewal of the Gospel. 


As the church today actualizes the biblical history and 
above all the cross of Christ, this Same judgment will be Ye- 
lived, In reference to political ethics this kind of proclamation 
will provide a continuing foundation for the doctrine of sin on a 
more ordinary level as that has just been discussed. It is also0 
possible, however, that this proclamation will apply directly to 
certain political events. Possible examples of s$uch events are 
tyrannies that make virtually divine claims, nuclear careless- 
ness, needlessly cruel and barbaric war. In regard to s8uch 
events, when all due allowances are made, Revelation 13 rather 
than Romans 13 becomes the applicable political text of the New 
Testament. : 

There Seem to be two posstble responses to such crises. 


There may be those Christians who will reject such inhuman 


politics and withdraw from any political participation. The church 


must always be willing to $upport the Sensitive conscience that 


will not compromise with evil, They are prophetic figures who 
point out how far the world is from the Kingdom of God. There 


may, however, also be those who try to act responsibly against 
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political evils, The job of the church, then, is to Support them 

in their neces8ary Yecourse to violence, One thinks of Barth's 
reaction to the Second world war or Thielicke's discussion of 

the necessity to legitimize illegal activity against tyrannies. 
Thielicke is right here to Speak of a quandary in which the need 

to accept compromises in political life becomes acute, Here it 

is legitimate to Speak, as Thielicke does, of the divine mercy that 
gives consciences enough Serenity to act. 

The only qualification to introduce at this point is to indicate 
that Since a literal eschaton does not come, the church as a whole 
at least Should at most Speak of foretastes of God's judgment. 
Thielicke and Barth have been careful not to Speak of more than 
foretastes f ultimate judgment even against the greatest political 
evils, although Thielicke allows that there may be individual 
Christians who will feel called upon to deliver a message of ab- 
solute judgment, In general, there Should be a measure of charity 
in all condemnation and therefore in action. For the crisis of 


judgment applies to all men, to Christians as much as any others, 


The third $0urce or ingredient in biblical ethics has been 
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reserved until last in this concluding Summary because it is in 
fact the most important, This third Source is the Gospel. The 
Gosþel is the divine act of deliverance to which the Bible wit- 
nesSes, In the Bible itself the Gospel in the Old Testament 1s 
primarily the divine deliverance from Egypt along with the mak = 
ing of the covenant and the gift of the land, but it is also the de- 
liverance from exile and the prowmise for the future. In the New 
Testament the Gospel is the coming of Christ and his Kingdom 
and the deliverance from s$sin and death. 

Looking beyond the Bible itself to the church's appropria- 
tion of the Bible, this study has agreed with both Barth and Thie- 
licke that Christ is the final criterion of Scripture. This would 
mean that the events of the Old Testament proclamation would 
be actualized by the church today as Yeinterpreted in the light of 
Christ, _ The Exodus and Mt. Sinai and the prophetic hope are Ye- 
lived in terms of Christ., A point of prime importance in political 


ethics in this reinterpretation is the shift from nation in the Old 


Testament to potentially universal church in the New Testament. 
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Thus the theocratic motif of the Old Testament is undercut in the 
realm of politics today. 

When biblical ethics is primarily ongoing, the contention of 
this study has been that the role of the Gosþel is to act as a mo- 
tivation and an influence, as in the codes of the Pentateuch and 
the parenesis of the New Testament. Barth's contention that bib- 
lical ethis is simply derived from the Gospel's revelation has been 
opposed on this point. It is more adequate to say that insþiration 
from the Gospel comes to terms with given þistorical morality 
and in part motivates obedience to this morality, in part leads 
to modifications. 

The church's appropriation of the Bible in regard to ongoing 
life would, thus, not be a matter of trying to reproduce biblical 
codes or institutions, What the church Should do is engage in 
the Same process that biblical men engaged in in their own times; 
that is, the church Should draw inspiration from the mercy and 
love of God attested in the Gosþpel as it approaches the given mor- 
ality of its time. 


In political matters this means that the church can approve 
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and oppose, adapt and adopt various political programs and pol- 
icies. It must be expected that there will be considerable di- 
versity of Christian opinion on exact technicalities and strategies, 
How much the church can accomplish will depend on its own live- 
liness and on external factors. Some churches are large groups 
with roots in their culture, and Some are $mall and perhaps des- 
pised minorities, Where Christianity is a part of a culture, its 
Situation is analogous to that reflected in the Old Testament rather 
than to that of the tiny New Testament church, When Christians 
in such a Situation justify political inactivity by an appeal to the 
lack of direct political action in the New Testament, they are trying 
to relive, not the New Testament's Gospel, but its historical sit- 
uation. A prophetic Summons to them to apply the Gospel in their 


own time can point out their Similarity with the Old Testament com - 


munity, This is an ongoing world, and in the realm of ongoing 


ethics there is not much distinction between the political insþira- 
tion derived from deliverance from Egypt and that derived from re- 
newal in Christ, Both lead to love and mercy toward one's fellow 


men, And in the realm of ongoing ethics the theocratic motif in the Old 


Testament is not very important. It takes no sþpecial "'chosen 
people” concept to recognize that all governments are under the 
God known in the Gospel. 

In the Bible, when the Gospel is proclaimed in crisis, men 


are caught up in a new creation. This is what happened and was 


relived in the Exodus, this is what is hoped for in many of the 


prophets and in apocalyptic vision, this is what is expressed in 
the power of the Spirit in the New Testament where the world 
already or s800n bows before Christ. It is in the exposition of 
this aspect of biblical faith that this study has felt most close to 
Barth. 

In its proclamation the church today actualizes and Yelives 
the Gospel, The bearing of this proclamation on political ethics 
is that this proclamation will provide a continuing foundation, a 
confidence in God's love and mercy, to undergird the use of the 
Gospel as an inspiration in ordinary political matters, as this has 
Just been discussed, It is also possible, however, that at times 


the church will encounter great creative political posstibilities, 


posstbilities that $how enough congruence with the Gospel $0 
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that they may be hailed as anticipations or foretastes of the King- 
dom of Christ, The church Should then leave room for Some or 
many perhaps even the whole, of its members in 8ermon and 
action to proclaim and celebrate these possibilities for the im- 


provement of human life. 19 


s 
The only Yeservation that must be introduced here is one 
that parallels the refusal to deliver Simply a message of con- 
demnation in a crisis of judgment, Because the world goes on, 
and because the New Testament is not theocratic or is only $0 
in its hope for the final triumph of Christ, the whole church at 
least Should never Simply identify a political program or pos- 
Stbility with Christ. 
It is obvious now that no Simple answer can be given to the 
question of biblical authority in modern Christian political ethics, 
The church exists in the tradition of the people of this book and 


in its continuing life in the world of politics, like the people of 


19 Cf. the way Harvey Cox Speaks of the church as God's 
Avant-garde in announcing the Kingdom, Harvey Cox, The Sec- 
ular City, esþ. pp. 91-129. Fontinued on the next page] 
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this book, the church Seeks to use its common $Sense and to me- 
diate a persþpective informed by an experience of the judgment 
and mercy of the biblical God, The church, however, is not 
only in the tradition of the Bible, It aloo relives the great 
events of the Bible, above all the story of Christ. At times this 
can lead by words and actions to a condemnation of a demonic po=- 
Litical event. At times it can lead the church to embrace a po- 
Litical possibility with the con fession that in this political pos- 
s8ibility the Kingdom of God has draun near. It is perhaps not 


too much to hope that, if it truly relives its Gospel, the church 


may even play a part in bringing about $uch creative political 


posstbilities. 


Cox may not show a Sufficient awareness of the need to qualify 


this kind of proclamation. He $eems to ignore ambiguities and 
relativities. | 
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BIBLICAL AUTHORITY IN MODERN CHRISTIAN 
POLITICAL ETHICS: A STUDY CONTRASTING KARL BARTH 
AND HEL MUT THIELICKE ON THE SUBJECT 
by 
George Lewis Frear, ts, 

PRECIS 

In dialogue with Karl Barth and Helmut Thielicke this dis- 
8ertation raiges the question of biblical authority in the Christian 


church's political ethics today. Both theologians speak from reve- 
lation; for both Christ, attested in the Bible, is the one wltimate 


criterion. For Barth Christ is God's one Word: for the Lutheran 
Thislicke the for giveness of Christ stands in dialectical relation- 
8hip with God's judgment. Both are theologians of the Word, God's 
active address to man. Even Barth's dogmatics is a matter of 
attested events rather than hum anly known constants. For Thislicke, 
however, theological ethics ashs about the how of proclamation by 
inquiring into the correlation of the biblical message and today 's 
world. The question is whether these positions wnderatand the Bible 
and whether they offer a means of appropriating it in the church's 


political ethics today. 
Firs, Barth's and Thislicke's doctrines of 8cripture are con- 


Sidered. Foy both the authority of ecripture tems from and is 
limited by Chris!. Both 8ee the Bible as a human document and 
affirm historical-criftical study, Thisliche 8treaoing more the need 
for reinterpretation. No 8ubstaniial criticiem is made on these 
points. Both also view the Bible herygmatically, as proclamation 
to be relived in current actualization. The chief criticiem made on 
this point is that only part of the Bible precents a herygmatic or 
crisls 8tyle, that there is also in it an ongoing 8fyle that the church 
can ouly appropriate in the form of continuing tradition. 

Next, the interpretations of didlical ethics of Barth's and This- 
licke's contrasting views on Goapel and Law are conaldered. For 
Barth the Goapel, Christ, is the Law in a gracious event. Thus, 
diblically his ethics centers on the New Testament, there is no 
non-theological ethical knowledge, and ordinary human reality and 
Sinfulness are wnderatated. For Thieliche primarily the Law man- 
{feats 8in, man's wound, apart from Christ. On the material level 
there is 8zome common ethical knowledge, for example of political 


matters. In criticiem it is held that there are crises of Goapel 
in the Bibles, Barth's view, and crises of judgment, Thisliche's 
view, but that a third ingredient of biblical ethics, general moral 
experience, plays a greater role behind these crises than either 
allows. Furthermore, in the ongoing ethics of the Bible, neg- 
lected by theae theologians, Goapel is influence but not 8ole 
80urce, judgment points to 8erious but not insurmountable prob- 
lems, and general moral experience suggeats prevailing norms 
and insfifufions. 

With their positions on the Bible and biblical ethics as back- 
ground, attention is next given to Barth's and Thisliche's position 
on biblical ethical authority today. For Barth ethics is to point to 


a concrete divine command. It is felt that he effectively shows 


how biblical exymmaries and grace experienced in the church do 
80 point, but that an uncritical use of particular texis and failure 
to analyzes modern situations gometimes makes him arditrary. 

For Theliche ethical. dacizion is @ compromise in the fallen world. 
The Bibls casts a perapective and leads to moderation, but human 
reaz0u works out details. Thislicke is praized on his place for 


»_ 


analy #is, buf criticized as being too negative. 

Criticiems of Barth and Thieliche are 8ubsfantiated by a 
consideration of their concrete positions on the political role of 
the church, on the state, and on war. Then the dissertation con- 
cludes with a summary of its crifique and with an outline of its 


thesis: that a recognition of three ingredients in biblical ethics-- 
Gospel, judgment, and general moral experience--and of their 
variation according to cris!is and ongoing 8iyles is neces8ary for 
an adequate understanding of the Bible and for a tenable appro- 
priation of the Bible in modern Christian polifical ethics. 
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